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On the TRUE HONOUR of MAN. 
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PRO ER BS, iv. 8. 


Exali ber, aud be ſhall. promote thee ; a ſhe 
fall ring 4 thee to honour.—— 
\HE 1 of honour 3s one of 1 SERM. 
. ſtrongeſt Paſſions in the human — 
heart. It ſhows itſelf in our earlieſt 
years; ; and is coeval with the firſt exer- 
tions of reaſon. It accompanies us throug 
all the ſtages of ſubſequent life; and in 
private ſtations diſcovers itſelf no leſs 1 5 . 
in the higher ranks of ſociety. In their 
ideas of what conſtitutes honour, men 
ot. U. . greatly 
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On the True Honour of Man. 


greatly vary, and often groſsly err. But 
of ſomewhat which they conceive to form 
pre-eminence and diſtinction, all are deſi- 
rous. All with, by ſome means or other, 
to acquire reſpect from thoſe among whom 
they live; and to contempt and diſgrace, 
None are inne ho 

Among the advantages which 18.4 re- 


ligion and virtue, the honour which they 


confer on man is frequently mentioned in 
ſcripture as one of the moſt conſiderable. 
Wiſdom is the principal thing, ſays Solomon 
in the paſſage where the text lies, therefore 
get wiſdom ; and with all thy" getting, get 
underſtanding. Exalt her, and ſbe ſhall pro- 
mote thee ; ſhe ſhall bring thee to honour, when 
thou diſt embrace her. She ſhall give to thine 
head an ornament of grace; a crown of” glory 
ſhall ſbe deliver to thee. It is evident that 
throughout all the ſacred writings, and par- 
ticularly in this book of Proverbs, by 207 
dom is to be underſtood a principle of re- 
ligion producing virtuous conduct. The 


fear of the Lord is ſaid to be the beginning 


of wiſdom : And by this fear of the Lord 


men 


x 
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men are ſaid to depart from evil; to walk 
in the way of good men, and to keep the path 
'of the righteous . Man is then regulated by 
the 2wiſclom which is from above, when he is 
formed by piety to the duties of virtue and 
morality ; and of the wiſdom which pro- 
duces this effect, it is aſſerted in 1 0 text, 
that it bringeth us to honour. 


SERM. 


On this recommendation of en it 


is the more neceſſary to fix our attention, 


becauſe it is often refuſed to it by men of 


apt to run in a very different channel. 
Wherever religion is mentioned, they con- 
nect with it ideas of melancholy and de- 
jection, or of mean and feeble ſpirits. They 
perhaps admit that it may be uſeful to the 


multitude, as a principle of reſtraint from 
diſorders and crimes ; and that to perſons 


of a peculiar turn of mind, it may afford 
conſolation under the diſtreſſes of life. But 
from the active ſcenes of the world, and 
from thoſe vigorous exertions which dif 
play to advantage the human abilities, _— 


* Prov. it. 29. 


2 incline 


the world. Their notions of honour - are 
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SER M. incline totally to exclude it. It may ſooth 
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the timid, or the fad : But they conſider it 


as having no connection with what is pro- 


per to raiſe men to honour and diſtinction. 


1 ſhall now endeavour to remove this re- 


proach: from religion; and to ſhow that in 


: every ſituation of human life, even in the 


higheſt ſtations, 1t forms the honour, as 
well as the happineſs of man. | 

But firſt, let us be careful to. aſcertain 
what true religion is. I admit that there 
is a certain ſpecies of religion (if we can 
give it that name) which has no claim to 
ſuch high diſtinction; when it is placed 
wholly in ſpeculation nd belief, in'the re- 
gularity of external homage, or in fiery 
zeal about conteſted opinions. From a ſu- 
perſtition inherent in the human mind, the 
religion of the multitude has always been 
tinctured with too much of this ſpirit, 
They ſerve God as they would ſerve a 
proud maſter, who may be flattered by 
their proſtrations, appeaſed by their gifts, 
and gained by loud proteſtations of attach- 
ment to his intereſts, and of enmity to all 

I whom. 
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whom they fac to be his ſbes. Bur 
this is not that aim to which Solomon 


aſcribes, in the text, ſuch high preroga- 
tives. It is not the religion which we 


wed} hos 


— 


— 


preach, nor the religion of Chriſt. That 


religion conſiſts in the love of God and 
the love of man, grounded on faith in the 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the great Redeemer of 


the world, the Interceſſor for the penitent, 


and the Patron of the virtuous; through 
whom we enjoy comfortable accel> to the 
Sovereign of the univerſe in the acts of 
worthip and "devotion. It conſiſts in ju- 


ſtice, hutnanity, and mercy ; in a fair and _ 


candid mind, 4 generous and affectionate 
heart ; accompanied with temperance, ſelf- 


government, and a perpetual regard in all 


our actions to conſcience; and to the law 
of God. A religious, and a thoroughly 


virtuous character, therefore, I conſider: as 


* 


the ſame. 


* 
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By the true 7 of man is to be un- 
derſtood, not what merely commands ex- 
ternal reſpect, but what commands the re- 
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ſpe of the heart ; what raiſes one to ac- 


knowledged eminence above others of the 


fame ſpecies ; what always creates eſteem, 
and in its higheſt degree, produces vene- 
ration. The queſtion now before us is, 
from what cauſe this eminence ariſes? By 
what means is it to be attained ? 


I 8ay, firſt, from riches it does not ariſe. 
Theſe, we all know, may belong to the 
vileſt of mankind. Providence has ſcatter- 
ed them among the crowd with an undiſ- 
tinguiſhing hand, as of purpoſe to ſhow of 
what ſmall account they are in the ſight 
of God. Experience every day proves that 
the poſſeſſion of them is conſiſtent with 
the moſt general contempt. On this point 
therefore I conceive it not neceſſary to in- 
fiſt any longer. 


NEz1THER does the honour of man ariſe 
from mere dignity of rank or office, Were 
ſuch diſtinctions always, or even generally, 
obtained in conſequence of uncommon me- 
rit, they would indeed confer honour on 
the character. But, in the preſent ſtate of 

| ſociety, - 


neſs of character. To perſons graced with 


ſometimes execrated by the public ? Their 


* 
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ſociety, it is too well known that this is 8 E RM. 
not the caſe. They are often the conſe- Res Bp 
quence of birth alone. They are ſome- 
times the fruit of mere dependence and - 
aſſiduity. They may be the recompence 
of flattery, verſatility, and intrigue ; and 
ſo be conjoined with meanneſs and baſe- 


noble birth, or placed in high ſtations, 
much external honour is due. This is 
what the ſubordination of ſociety neceſſa- 
rily requires; - and what every good mem 
ber of it will chearfully yield. But how 
often has it happened that ſuch perſons, 
when externally reſpected, are,, neverthe- 
leſs, deſpiſed by men in their hearts ; nay, 


elevation, if they have been unworthy of 
it, is ſo far from procuring them true ho- 
nour, that it only renders their inſignifi- 
cance, perhaps their infamy, more conſpi- 
cuous. By drawing attention to their con- 
duct, it diſcovers in the moſt glaring light 
how little they deſerved the egg which 
Po Me x | > 
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I uus i next obſerve, that the proper ho- 
nour of man ariſes not from ſome'of thoſe 
ſplendid actions and abilities Which excite 
high admiration. © Courage and proweſs, 


military renown, ſignal victories and con- 


queſts, may render the name of a man fa- 
mous, without rendering his character tru- 
ly honourable. To many brave men, to 


many heroes renowned in ſtofy, we look 


up with wonder. Their exploits are re- 


| corded. Their praiſes are ſung. They ſtand 


as ON an eminence above the feſt of man- 


kind. Their eminence, nevertheleſs, may 
not be of that ſort. before which. we bow 


T ww 4 I 


with inward eſteem an eſpe ths Some- 


; thing more is wanted for that purpoſe, than 


the conquering arm, and the intrepid mind, 
The laurels of the warrior muſt at all times 


| be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the 


tears of the widow. and the orphan. | But 


if they. have been ſtained by: rapine and in- 
humanity ; if ſordid avarice has marked bis 


character; or low and groſs ſenſuality has 
degraded his life; the great hero finks into 


3 ne man What at a — or on a 


ſuperficial 
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ſuperficial view, v we admired, becomes mean, SERM. 
Per. haps odious, when we examine it more | J. * 


cloſely: It is like the Coloſſal ſtatue, whoſe 
immenſe fize ſtruck the ſpectator afar off 
with aſtoniſhment ; but when nearly views 
ed, it appears diſproportioned, unnd 
; and F 


O bfervations of the fame kind may 1 
applied to all the reputation derived from 


civil accompliſhments; from the refined 


politics of the ſtateſman; or the literary 
efforts of genius and erudition. Thee be- 


ſtow, and, within certain bounds, ought 
to beſtow, eminence and diſtinction on 
men: They diſcover talents which in them - 
ſelves are ſhining ; and which become high- 
ly valuable, When employed in advancing 


the good of mankind. Hence, they fre- 


quently give? riſe to fame. But 4 diſtinc- 


tion is to be made between fame and true 


honour. | | The former. is a loud and noiſy 
applauſe: The latter, a more ſilent and in- 


ternal homage. Faine floats on tlie breath 
of the multitude: Honour reſts on the 


judgement of the thinking. Fame may 


| give 
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SERM. give praiſe while it with-holds eſteem : 
Tie i True. honour implies eſteem mingled with 


reſpect. The one regards particular diſtin- 


- guiſhed talents :. the other looks up to the 
whole character. Hence the ſtateſman, the 


orator, or the poet, may be famous; while 
yet the man himſelf is far from being ho- 
noured. We envy his abilities. We wiſh 


to rival them. But we would not chuſe to 


be claſſed with him who poſſeſſed them. 


Inſtances of this ſort are too often found in 


"FT record of ancient or modern hiſtory. 


_ Fac ROM all this it follows, that in order to 
diſcern where man's true honour lies, we 
muſt look, not to any adventitious circum- 
ſtance of fortune; not to any ſingle ſparkling 
quality ; but to the whole of what forms 
a man; what intitles him, as ſuch, to rank 
high among that claſs of beings to which 
he belongs; in a word, we muſt look to 
the mind and the ſoul. A mind ſuperior 


to fear, to ſelfiſh intereſt and corruption; : 
a mind governed by the principles of uni- 
form rectitude and 1 integrity; the ſame in 

| proſperity 
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proſperity and adverſity; which no bribe 8 ERM. 
can ſeduce, nor terror overawe; neither by RS 
pleaſure melted into efferplnacy, nor by ff 
diſtreſs ſunk into dejection; ſuch is the | 
mind which forms the diſtinction and emi- 
nence of man. One, who in no fitua- 
tion of life is either aſhamed or afraid of 
diſcharging his duty, and acting his proper 
part with firmneſs and conſtancy ; true to 
the God whom he worſhips, and true to 
the faith in which, he profeſſes to believe; 
full of affection to his brethren of man- 
kind; faithful to his friends, generous to 
his enemies, warm with compaſſion to the 
unfortunate; ſelf-denying to little private 
intereſts we pleaſures, but zealous for pub- 
lic intereſt and happineſs; magnanimous, 
without being proud ; humble, without be- 
ing mean; juſt, without being harſh ; ſim- 
ple 1 in his manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings; on whoſe word you can entirely re- 


wm 
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ly; whoſe countenance never deceives you; 1. 
whoſe profeſſions of kindneſs are the effu- | j 

ſions of his heart: one, in fine, whom in- ql it; 
dependent of Tug views of advantage, you WW 4 


would l 


S ERM. 
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would chuſe for a ſuperior, :could truſt in 


as a friend, and could love as a brother: 


his is the man, whoim in your heart, 


above all others, you do, 3 muſt, ho- 
nour. 


Suck a character, imperfectly as it has 
now been drawn, all muſt acknowledge to 
be formed ſolely by the influence of ſteady 
religion and virtue. It is the effect of prin- 
ciples hich, operating on conſcience, de- 
termine it uniformly to purſue whatſcever 
things are true, whatſoever things are honeft,; 
whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, what- 
he ver "things are off good report, if there hey 
any virtue, and if there be any praiſe *. 
theſe means, wiſtom,' as the text e. 


| es, ron us to bonohr. 


Wo 


In confirmation of this doctrine it is to 
be obſerved, that the honour which man. 
acquires by religion and virtue is more in- 
dependent, * more 42 than RES | 


* Philip. iv. 8 


can 
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aan be acquired by any other means. It is 
independent of any thing foreign or exter- 
nal. It is not partial, but entire reſpect, 
which it Procures. Wherever fortune is 
concerned, it is the ſtation or rank Which 
commands our deference. Where ſome ſhi- 


ning quality attracts admiration, it is only 


to a part of the character that we pay ho- 
mage. But when a perſon is diſtinguiſhed 
for eminent worth and goodneſs, it. is the 
man, the whole man, whom we reſpect. 
The Honour which he poſſeſſes is intrinſic. 


Place him in any ſituation of life, even an 
obſcure one; let room only be given for 


his virtues to come forth and ſhow them- 


ſelves, and you will , Tevere him; as a pri- 


vate citizen; or as the father of a family, 
If in higher life he appear more illuſtrious, 
this is not owing merely to the reſpect crea- 
ted by. rank. It is, becauſe there a nobler 
ſphere of action is opened to him; becauſe 


his virtues are brought forth into more ex- 


tended exertion; and placed in ſuch con- 
ſpicuous view, that he appears to grace 
and adorn the ſtation which he fills. Even 


in 


SEARS | 
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SE R NM. in the ſilence of retirement, or in the re- 
I. treat of old age, ſuch a man ſinks not in- 
to forgotten obſcurity. His remembered 
virtues continue to be honoured, when their 
active exertions are over; and to the laſt 
ſtage of life he is followed by public eſteem 
and reſpect. Whereas, if genuine worth 
be wanting, the applauſe which may have 
attended a man for a while, by degrees dies 
away. Though, for a part of his life, he 
had dazzled the world, this was owing to 
his deficiency in the eſſential qualities ha- 
ving not been ſuſpected. As ſoon as the 
impoſture is diſcovered, the falling ſtar 
ſinks in darkneſs.— There is therefore a 
ſtandard of independent, intrinſic worth, 
to which we muſt bring in the end what- 
ever claims to be honourable among men. 
By this we muſt meaſure it; and it will al- 
ways be found, that nothing but what is 
eſſential to man has power to command the 


reſpect of man's heart. 
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genuine ſenſe of human nature is on this 


ſubject. All other claims of honour are 


ambulatory and changeable. The degrees 


of reſpect paid to external ſtations vary with 
forms of government, and faſhions of the 


times. Qualities which in one country are 
highly honoured, in another are lightly 


eſteemed; Nay, what in ſome regions of 


the earth diſtinguiſhes a man above others, 
might elſewhere expoſe him to contempt or 
ridicule. But where was ever the nation 
on the face of the globe, who did not ho- 


nour unblemiſhed worth, unaffected piety, 


ſtedfaſt, humane, and regular virtue? To 
whom were altars erected in the Heathen 
world but'to thoſe who by their merits and 


J. 


heroic labours, by their invention of uſęeful 


arts, or by ſome ſignal acts of beneficence 


to their country, or to mankind,” were 


found worthy, in their opinion, to be tran{- 
ferred from among men, and added to the 


terfeited appearances of virtue, which are 


ſo often found in the world, are teſtimo- 


les 


Even the coun- 
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real virtue, is ſufficient to ſhow what the 8E RN 
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On the True Honour of Man, 


&ERM, nies to its praiſe. The hypocrite knows 


PR, FO that, without aſſuming the garb of. rue, 


every other advantage he can poſſeſs is in- 
ſufficient to procure him eſteem. Interfe- 


rence of intereſt, | or perverſity of diſpoſi- 


tion, may occaſionally lead individuals to 
oppoſe, even to hate, the upright and the 
good. But however che characters of ſuch 


perſons may be miſtaken, or miſrepreſent- 


ed, yet, as far as they. are acknowledged to 
be virtuous, the profligate dare not traduce 


them. Gennine virtue has a language that 


ſpeaks to every heart throughout the world, 
It is a language which is underſtood by all. 
In every region, every clime, the homage 
paid to it is the ſame. In no one ſenti- 
ment were ever mankind more generally a- 


greed. 


FINAL, the honour acquired by reli- 


gion and virtue is honour divine and im- 


mortal; It is honour, not in the eſtima- 
tion of men only, but in the ſight of God; 
whoſe judgement is the ſtandard. of truth 
and LE whoſe. approbation confers a 
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On the True Honour of Man. 


erown of glory that fadeth not away. All SE R M. 


the honour we can gain among men is li- 
mited and confined. Its circle is narrow. 
Its duration is ſhort and tranſitory. But 


the honour which is founded on true good- 
neſs, accompanies us through the whole 


progreſs of our exiſtence, It enters with 
man into a future ſtate ; and continues to 
brighten throughout eternal ages. What 
procured him reſpect on earth, ſhall ren- 
der him eſtimable among the great aſſem- 
bly of angels, and ſpirits of juft men made 
ferfet ; where, we are aſſured, they who 
have been eminent in righteouſneſs ſhall 
ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament, and 
as the fart for ever and ever *, Earthly 
| honours are both ſhortlived in their con- 


- tinuance, and, while they laſt, tarniſhed 


with ſpots and ſtains. On ſome quarter 
or other, their brightneſs is obſcured ; their 
exaltation is humbled. But the honour 
| which proceeds from God, and virtue, is 


unmixed and pure. It is a luſtre which is 


Daniel xit. 3. 
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On the True Honour of Man, 


SE * derived from nn and is likened, in 
— ſcripture, to the light of the morning, when 


the ſun riſeth ; even a- morning without. clouds ; 
to the light which ſhineth more and more unte 


the perfect day *, Whereas the honours 


which the world confers reſemble the feeble 
and twinkling flame of a taper ; which is 


often clouded by the ſmoke it ſends forth; 
is always waſting ; and ſoon dies IT 


away. 


LeT him, therefore, who retains any ſenſe 
of human dignity ; who feels within him 


that defire of honour which is congenial to 


man, aſpire to the gratification of this paſ- 
ſion by methods which are worthy of his 


nature. Let him not reſt on any of thoſe 
external diſtinctions which vanity has con- 
trived to introduce. Theſe can procure 
him no more than the ſemblance of re- 
ſpect. Let him not be flattered by the ap- | 
plauſe which ſome occaſional diſplay of a- 


VAI —_—_ have gained him. That 2 


* 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. 3 Prov. iv. 18. 


| plauſe 


On the True Honour of Man, 


plauſe may be mingled with contempt; 8 ER M. 
Let him look to what will dignify his —. 


character as a man. Let him cultivate 
thoſe moral qualities which all men in 
their hearts reſpect. Wiſdom ſhall then give 
to his head an ornament of grace ; a.crown 
of glory ſhall ſhe deliver to him. This is an 
honour to which all may aſpire. It is a 
prize, for which every one, whether of 


high or low rank, may contend. It is al- 


ways in his power ſo to diſtinguiſh him- 


ſelf by worthy and virtuous conduct, as to 


command the reſpect of thoſe around him; 
and, what is higheſt of all, to obtain praiſe 
ones Sonam from God. 


LET no Ne > Ins that in the reli- 


gious part of this character there is any | 


thing which caſts over it a gloomy ſhade, 
or derogates from that eſteem which men 

are generally diſpoſed to yield to exemplary 
virtues. Falſe ideas may be entertained of 
religion; as falſe and imperfect conceptions 
of virtue have often prevailed in the world; 
But to true reli me there Ong no ſul- 
C2 len 
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On the True Hongur of Man. 


SER M. len gloom ; no melancholy auſterity, tend · 
— ing to withdraw men from human ſociety, 


or to diminiſh the exertions of active vir- 
tue. On the contrary, the religious prin- 
ciple, rightly underſtood, not only unites 
with all ſuch virtues, but ſupports, forti- 
fies, and confirms them. It is ſo far from 
obſcuring the luſtre of a character, that it 
heightens and ennobles it. It adds to all 
the moral virtues a venerable and autho- 
ritative dignity. It renders the virtuous 
character more auguſt. To the decorations 
of a palace; it joins the majeſty of a tem- 

He who divides. religion from virtue, 
underſtands neither the one, nor the other. 


It is the union of the two which conſum- 


mates the human character and ſtate. It 


is their union which has diſtinguifhed thoſe 


great and illuſtrious men, who have ſhone 
with fo much honour in former ages; and 


- whoſe memory lives in the remembrance 


of ſucceeding generations. It is their u- 
nion which forms that wiſdom which is 
from above ; that wiſdom to which the text 

aſeribes 


On the Tac Honour of Man. 


aſcribes ſuch high effects; and to which SE * 
belongs the ſublime encomium given of it — 


by an author of one of the apocryphal - 
books of Scripture ; with whoſe beautiful 


and emphatical expreſſions I conclude this 


diſcourſe. The memorial of virtue is immor- 
tal. It is known with God, and with men. 


When it ts preſent, men take example at it; 


and when it is gone, they defire it. It wear- 
eth a crown, and triumpheth for ever.; ha- 


ving gotten the victory; firiving for undefiled 


rewards. Wiſdom is the breath of the poser 


of God ; and a pure influence flowing from tbe 


glory of the Almighty. Therefore can no de- 
filed thing fall into her. ' She it the bright- 
neſs F ibe everlaſting light; tbe unſpotted 


mirror of the power of God; andthe image 


of his: goodneſs. , Remaining in 'berfelf, Jo 
maketh-all \ things new ; and in all ages, en- 


tering into holy ſouls, ſhe maketh them friends | 


of God, and prophets : For God loveth none 

but him that dwelleth with wiſdom. She is 

more beautiful than the ſun ; and above all the 

order of. the lars, Being een —_ my: 3 
Jae is found before it xx. 


Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 2. 3.—vii. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 
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3 | Romans, X11. 15 


doe wt them that. do. rejoice, and wee 
| with them that _ 


ENG THE andiable best. our holy reli- 
— I gion appears in nothing more than in 
the care it hath taken to enforce on men 
the ſocial duties of life. This is one of the 
cleareſt characteriſtics of its being a reli- 
gion whoſe origin is divine: For every doc- 
| trine which proceeds from the Father of 
mercies will undoubtedly breathe benevo- | 
lence and humanity. This is the ſcope of 
Il the two exhortations in the text, 1% rejoice 
| with them that rejoice, and to weep with them 
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On Senfibility. 


* 


that weep ; the one calculated to promote 8 x R M. 


the happineſs, the other, to alleviate the -N 


ſorrows of our fellow-creatures; both con- 
curring to form that temper which intereſts 
us in the concerns of our brethren; which 
diſpoſes us to feel along with them, to take 
part in their joys, and in their ſorrows. 
This temper is known by the name of Sen- 
ſibility; a word, which in modern times 
we hear in the mouth of every one; a qua- 
lity, which every one affects to poſſeſs; in 
itſelf, a moſt amiable and worthy difpok. 
tion of mind; but often miſtaken and ab- 
uſed; employed as a cover, ſometimes, to 
capricious humour; ſometimes, to ſelfiſh 
paſſions. I fhall endeavour to explain the 
nature of true ſenſibility. I ſhall conſider 
its effects: and after ſhowing its advanta- 
ges, ſhall point out the abuſes, and miſta- 
ken forms of this virtue. | 


pl 


Tur original eniftleaticn) of our nature 
with reſpect to the mixture of ſelfiſh and 
ſocial affections, diſcovers in this, as in eve- 
iy other part of our frame, profound and 

vo ES admirable 


— 


8 ER M. admirable wiſdom. Each idee is, wy 
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On Senftbility.” 


his Creator, committed particularly to him - 
ſelf, and his own care. He has it more in 
his power to promote his own welfare, than 
any other perſon can poſſibly, have to pro- 
mote it. It was therefore fit, it was neceſ- 


ſary, that in each individual ſelf - love ſhould 
be the ſtrongeſt and moſt active inſtinct. 


This ſelf- love, if he had been a being who 
ſtood ſolitary and alone, might have pro- 
ved ſufficient for the purpoſe both of his 


preſervation, and his welfare. But ſuch is 


not the ſituation of man. He is mixed a- 


mong multitudes, of the ſame nature. In 


theſe multitudes, the ſelf-love of one man, 


or attention to his particular intereſt, en- 


countering the ſelf- love and the intereſts of 
another, could not but produce frequent 
oppoſition, and innumerable miſchiefs. It 


was neceſſary, therefore, to provide a coun- 
terbalance to this part of his nature; which 


is accordingly done, by implanting in him 
thoſe ſocial and benevolent inſtincts which 
lead him in ſome meaſure out of himſelf, to 


fallow the intereſt of others, The ſtrength | 
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On Senſibility. 


of theſe ſocial inſtincts i is, in general, pro- SERM. 


portioned to their importance in human 
fe. Hence that degree of ſenſibility which 
prompts us to wee with tbem that weep, is 
ſtronger than that which prompts. us to e. 
joice with them that rejoice; for this reaſon," 
that the unhappy ſtand more in need of 
our fellow-feeling and aſſiſtance than the 
proſperous. Still however it was requiſite; 
that in each individual the quantity of felf-' 
love ſhould remain in a large proportion, 
on account of its importance to the preſer- 
vation of his life and well-being. But as the 
quantity requiſite for this purpoſe 18 apt both 
to ingroſs his attention, and to carry him 
into criminal exceſſes, the perfection of his 
nature is meaſured by the due counterpoiſe 
of thoſe ſocial principles which, tempering 
the force of the. ſelfiſh affection, render 
man equally uſeful to himſelf, and to thoſe 
with whom he is joined in ſociety. Hence 
the uſe and the value of that Yenhbelity! of 
which we now treat.” 


Tu ar it oanſtitutes i an eflential part of a 
| religious 
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On  Serfibility. 


SE RM. religious charter; there can be no a 
. Not only are the words of the text expreſs 


to this purpoſe, hut the whole New Teſta- 


ment abounds with paſſages which enjoin 
che cultivation of this diſpoſition. Being 
"all one body, and members one of another, we 
are commanded to love our neighbour as our- 
" felf; to look every man not on hit owi things 


only, but on thoſe of others alſo; to be pitiful, 
to be 'canrteous,: to be 'tender-hearted; to bear 


one another's burdens, and ſo to fulfil-the law 
of Chriſt . The diſpoſitions oppoſite to 
_ *-ſenfibility are, cruelty, hardneſs of heart, 
contracted attachment to worldly: intereſts ; 


vhich every one will admit to be directly 
oppoſite to the Chriſtian character. Accor- 
ding to the different degrees of conſtitutio- 


nal warmth in men's affections, ſenſibility 
may, even among the virtuous, prevail in 


different proportions. For all derive not 


from nature the ſame happy delicacy, and 
tenderneſs of feeling. W nh n the u | 


* Luke, x. 27: ; Philip. i ii. +3 I Peter iii. 8. ; * 
iv. 23.3 Galat. vi. 2. $5 | 
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On Senfibility. 


melts, and relents, in kind emotions, much s E R M. 
more eaſily than with others. But with . 1 2 4 


every one who aſpires to the character of a 
good man, it is neceſſary that the humane 
and compaſſionate diſpoſitions ſhould be 
found. 
which ſhall form him to feel in ſome degree 
with the heart of a brother; and when he 
beholds others enjoying happineſs, or ſees 
them ſunk in ſorrow, ſhall bring his af- 


There muſt be that within him 


2 


fections to accord, and, if we may ſpeax 


ſo, to ſound a note uniſon to theirs. This 


is to rejoice *oith them” that rejoice; and 


to weep with them that weep, How much 
this temper. belongs to che perfection of 


our nature, we learn from one who exhi- 
bited that perfection in its higheſt degree. 
When our Lord Jeſus, on a certain occa- 
ſion, came to the grave of a beloved friend, 
and ſaw his relations mourning around it, 
he preſently caught the impreſſion of their 
ſorrow; he groaned in ſpirit, and was trou- 
bled. He knew that he was about to re- 
move the cauſe of their diſtreſs, by re- 
calling Lazarus to life: Yet, in the mo- 


ment 
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SER M. ment; of grief, his heart ſympathiſed with 
* 9B theirs; and, together with the weeping 


Riggs Jeſus wept *, 


+ 


Lr us next proceed to conſider the of; 
fect of this virtuous ſenſibility on our cha- 
racter, and our ſtate. I ſhall conſider it in 
tywro views; its influence on our moral con- 
Lin and its — on our ae | 


\ Finger, it 8 influences the — 
diſcharge of all the relative and ſocial du- 
ties of life. Without ſome diſcharge of 
thoſe duties there could be no comfort or 
ſecurity in human ſociety. Men would 
become hordes of ſavages, perpetually ha- 
raſſing one another. In one way or other, 
therefore, the great duties of ſocial life muſt 
he performed. There muſt be among man- 
kind ſome reciprocal co-operation and aid. 
In this, all conſent. But let us obſer ve, 
that theſe duties may be performed from 
different principles, and in different ways. 
e, 2 5 are performed _— from | 


if ch 4 Job, 3% | 


decency 


a Senfibility. . 


decency and regard to character; ſome 8 E BA. 
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times from fear, and even from ſelfiſhnieſs; . 


which obliges men to ſhow kindneſs, in or- 
der that they may receive returns of it. In 
ſuch caſes, the exterior of fair behaviour 
may be preſerved. But all will admit, chat 
when from conſtraint only, the offices of 
ſeeming kindneſs are performed, little de- 
pendance can be placed on * — bttle 
value allowed to them. 
By others, theſe offices are diſthitged 
folely from a principle of duty. They are 
men of cold affections, and perhaps of an 


intereſted character. But, overawed by a 


ſenſe of religion, and convinced that they 
are bound to be beneficent, they fulfil the 
courſe of relative duties with regular tenor: 
Such men act from conſcience and prin- 
ciple. So far they do well, and are wor, 
thy of praiſe. They aſſiſt their friends; 
they give to the poor; they do juſtice 0 
all. But what a different complexion is 
given to the ſame actions, how much high- 
er flavour do they acquire, when they flow 
from the ſenſibility of a feeling heart? If 


Ohne 


=y 
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n Senfibility. ” 


ERM one be not moved by affection, even ſup- 


pong him influenced by principle, he 
will go no farther than ſtrict principle 
appears to require. He will advance ſow- 
ly, and reluctantly. As it is juſtice, not 


generoſity, which impells him, he will of- 
ten feel as a taſk what he is required by 
conſcience to perform. Whereas, to him 


who is prompted by virtuous ſenſibility, 
every office of beneficence and humanity 


is a pleaſur e. He gives, aſſiſts, and relieves, 


not merely becauſe he is bound to do ſo, 
but becauſe it would be painful for him 


to refrain. Hence, the ſmalleſt benefit he 
confers riſes in its value, on account of its 


carrying the affection of the giver impreſſ- 
ed upon the gift. It ſpeaks his heart; and 
the diſcovery of the heart is very frequent- 

ly of greater conſequence than all that li- 

berality can beſtow. How often will the 
affectionate ſmile of approbation gladden 
the humble, and raiſe the dejected? How 
often will the look of tender ſympathy, or 
the tear that involuntarily falls, impart con- 
an to the unhappy ? By means of this 


correſ) pondence | 


1 of 1 all the great du- SEA 
ties which we owe to one another are both — 
performed to more advantage, and endear- 
ed in the performance. From true ſenſibi - 
lity flow a thouſand good offices, apparent- 

ty, ſmall in themſelves, but of high impor- 
tance to the felicity of others; offices which 

_ altogether eſcape the obſervation of the cold » 
and unfeeling, who, by the hardneſs f 
their manner, render themſelves unamiable; + | 
even when they mean te do good. Ho 
happy then would it be for mankind, if this 
affectionate diſpoſition prevailed more ge- 
nerally in the world! How much would: 
the ſum of public virtue and public felicity 
be increaſed, if men were always inclined 
to rejoice with. them that rejoices and 10 W en 
with them that weep! | 


Bur, beſides the effect of ſuch a temper / 

on general virtue and happineſs, let us con-„— 

ider its effect on the happineſs of him wW-ho 

poſſeſſes it, and the various pleaſures to 

which it gives him acceſs. If he be ma- 

ſter eee it affords him 
nn vs the 
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On Senſbilih. | 


SE RM. the means of increafing his own  enjoy- 
— ment, by relieving the wants, or increa- 


ſing the comforts of others. If he com- 
mand not theſe advantages, yet all the 
comforts which he ſees in the poſſeſſion of 


the deſerving become in. ſome ſort his, by 


his rejoicing in the good which they enjoy. 
Even the face of nature yields a ſatisfac- 


tion to him which the inſenfible can never 


know. The profuſion of goodneſs which 
he beholds poured forth on the univerſe, 
dilates his heart with the thought that in- 
numerable multitudes around him are bleſt. 
and happy. When he ſees the labours of 
men appearing to proſper, and views a 
country flouriſhing in wealth and induſ- 
try; when he beholds the ſpring coming 
forth in its beauty, and reviving the de- 


cayed face of nature; or in autumn be- 


holds the fields loaded with plenty, and 


che year crowned with all its fruits; he lifts 
his affections with gratitude to the great 


Father of all, and rejoices in the general 


felicity and joy. 


It may indeed be objected, that the ſame. 
ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility lays open the heart to be pier- 


33 


SERM. 


ced with many wounds from the diſtreſles 9 "08 


which abound in the world; expoſes us to 
frequent ſuffering from the participation 


which it communicates of the forrows, as 


well as of the joys of friendſhip. But let 
it be confidered, that the tender melancho- 


ly. of fympathy is accompanied with a ſen- 


ſation, which they who feel it would not 


exchange for the gratifications of the ſel- 
fiſh. When the heart is ſtrongly moved 
by any of the kind affections, even when 


—— — 


it pours itfelf forth in virtuous ſorrow, a 
ſecret attractive charm mingles with 2 
the 


painful emotion; there is a joy in 

midſt of grief. Ei ir ie Me dünn 
ed, that the griefs which ſenſibility intro- 
duces are counterbalanced by pleaſures 
which flow from the fame ſource. Senſibi- 


lity heightens in general the human pow- 


ers, and is connected with acuteneſs in all 
our feelings. If it make us more alive to 
ſome painful ſenfations, in return, it ren- 


ders the pleaſing ones more vivid and as” 


nimated. The ſelfiſh man * in 
Vox. * | D his 
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SE 11 M. his narrow circle of pleaſures. They are 
—— confined to what affects his own intereſt, 
He is obliged to repeat the ſame gratifica- 


tions, till they become inſipid. But the 
man of virtuous ſenſibility moves in a wi- 


der ſphere of felicity. His powers are much 


more frequently called forth into occupa- 


tions of pleaſing activity. Numberleſs oc- 


caſions open to him of indulging his fa- 


vourite taſte, by conveying ſatisfaction to 
others. Often it is in his power, in one way 


or other, to ſooth the afflicted heart; to 
carry ſome conſolation into the houſe of 
woe. In the ſcenes of ordinary life, in the 


domeſtic and ſocial intercourſes of men, 


the cordiality of his affections chears and 
gladdens him. Every appearance, every 


deſcription of innocent happineſs, is enjoy- 


ed by him. Every native expreſſion of 


kindneſs and affection among others is felt 


by him, even though he be not the object 
of it. Among a circle of friends, enjoying 
one another, he is as happy as the happieſt. 


In a word, he lives in a different ſort of 


* from what 1720 ſelfiſh man inhabits. 
ES 2 He 
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He poſſeſſes a new ſenſe, which enables 8 E RM 
him to behold objects which the. ſelfiſh 5,0 


cannot ſee. At the ſame time, his enjoy- 


ments are not of that kind which remain 


merely on the ſurface of the mind. They 


penetrate the heart. They enlarge and e- 
levate, they refine and ennoble it. To all 


the pleaſing emotions of affection, OTA add 
the dignified conſciouſneſs of virtue. 


Children of men ! Men formed by nature 
to live and to feel as brethren! How long 


will ye continue to eſtrange yourſelves from 
one another by competitions and jealou- 
ſies, when in cordial union ye might be ſo 
much more bleſt? How long will ye ſeek 
your happineſs in ſelfiſh gratifications a- 
lone, neglecting thoſe purer and better 
ſources of joy,. which flow from the affec- 


| tions and the heart ? 


Haix now explained the nature, and 
ſhown the value and high advantages of 
true ſenſibility, I proceed to point out ſome 
of the miſtaken forms, and abuſes of this 


virtue. In modern times, the chief im- 
D2 provement 


3s 
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15. * — of which we have to boaſt, is a | 
8 ſenſe of humanity. This, notwithſtanding 


the ſelfiſhneſs that ſtill prevails, is the fa- 
vourite and diſtinguiſhing virtue of the age. 
On general manners, and on ſeveral depart- 
ments of fociety, it has had conſiderable 
influence. It has abated the ſpirit of per- 
ſecution: It has even tempered the horrors 
of war; and man is now more aſhamed than 

he was in ſome former ages, of acting as a 
favage to man. Hence, ſenſibility is be- 


tome ſo reputable a quality, that the ap- 


pearance of it is frequently aſſumed when 
the reality is wanting. Softneſs of man- 
ners muſt not be miſtaken for true ſenſi- 


bility; Senfibility indeed tends to produce 


gentleneſs in behaviour; and when ſuch 
behaviour flows from native affection, it is 
valuable and amiable. But the exterior 
manner alone may be learned in the ſchool 
of the world; and often, too often, is found 
to cover much unfeeting kardhels of heart. 
Profeſſions of ſenſibility on every trifling 
occaſion, joined with the appearance of ex- 
ceſſive foftneſs, and a "ater of ſenti- 
mental 
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mental language, afford always much 8 E R M. 


ground for diſtruſt. They create the ſuſ- 


picion of a ſtudied character. Frequently, 
under a negligent and ſeemingly rough 
manner, there lies a tender and feeling 
heart. Manlineſs and ſenſibility are fo far 
from being incompatible, that the truly 


brave are, for the moſt part, generous and 


humane; while the ſoft and effeminate are 
hardly e of any vigorous exertion of 
ation, | 


* ſafibility ſuppoſes delicacy of feel- 
ing with reſpect to others, they who af- 
fe the higheſt ſenſibility are apt to carry 


this delicacy to exceſs. - They are, perhaps, 


not incapable of the warmth of diſintereſt- 


ed friendſhip; ; but they are become ſo re- 
fined in all, their ſenſations; they enter- 


tain ſuch high notions of what ought to 


correſpond in the feelings of others to their 


own; they are ſo mightily hurt by every 
thing which comes, not up to their ideal 
ſtandard of recipracal affection, as to pro- 
cr FAR And neſs to all with 
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whom they are connected. Hence, unjuſt 
ſuſpicions of their friends; hence, ground- 


leſs upbraidings, and complaints of un- 
kindneſs ; hence, a proneneſs to take vio- 


lent offence at trifles. In conſequence of 


examining their friends with a microſco- 


Pic eye, what to an ordinary obſerver 
would not be unpleaſing, to them is gra- 


ting and diſguſting. At the bottom of the 
character of ſuch perſons there always lie 
much pride, and attention to themſelves. 
This is indeed a falſe ſpecies of ſenſibility. 


It is the ſubſtitution of a capricious and 


irritable delicacy, in the room of that plain 
and native tenderneſs of heart, which 


prompts men to view others with indul- 


gent eye, and to make great allowances for 


the imperfections which are ſometimes ad- | 


Herent't to the moſt amiable CHING. 


THERE are others who affect not ſend. 


| bility to this extreme, but who found 


high claims to themſelves upon the degree 


- of intereſt which they take in the concerns 


Although their ſenſibility can 


of others. 
| produce 
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produce no benefit to the perſon who is SE RM. 


its object, they always conceive that it in- 
titles themſelves to ſome profitable returns. 
Theſe, often, are perſons of refined and art- 


ful character; who partly deceive them- 


ſelves, and partly employ their ſenſibility 
as a cover to intereſt, He who acts from 
genuine affection, when he is feeling along 
with others in their joys or ſorrows, thinks 


not of any recompence to which this gives 


him a title. He follows the impulſe of his 
heart. He obeys the dictate of his nature; 
juſt as the vine by its nature produces 
fruit, and the fountain pours forth its 
ſtreams. Wherever views of intereſt, and 


proſpects of return, mingle with the feel- 


ings of affection, ſenfibility acts an imper- 
fect part, and intitles us to ſmall ſhare of 


pride 1 


Bur ſuppoſing it to be both complete 
and pure, I muſt caution you againſt reſt- 


ing the whole merit of your character on 


ſenſibility alone. It is indeed a happy con- 
ſtitution of mind. It fits men for che pro- 
| D 4 per 
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per diſcharge of many duties, and gives 
them acceſs to many virtuous pleaſures. 
It is requiſite for our acceptance either 
with God or man. At the ſame time, if 
it remain an inſtinctive feeling alone, it 
will form no more than an imperfect cha- 
racter. Complete virtue is of a more ex- 
alted and dignified nature. It ſuppoſes 
ſenſibility, good temper, and benevolent 
affections; it includes them as eſſential 
parts; but it reaches farther: It ſuppoſes 
them to be ſtrengthened and confirmed by 
principle; it requires them to be ſupport- 

ed by juſtice, temperance, fortitude, and 
all thoſe other virtues which enable us to 
act wich propriety, in nne, 
of life. 

It is very poſſible for a man to poſſeſs 
the kind affections in a high degree, while, 
at the ſame time, he is carried away by 
paſhon and pleaſure into many criminal 
deeds. Almoſt every man values himſelf 
on poſſeſſing virtue in one or other of its 
forms. He wiſhes to lay claim to ſome 
* which will render him eſtimable 


in 
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in his own eye, as well as in that of the a i 
public. Hence, it is common for many. 


eſpecially for thoſe in the higher claſſes of 
life, to take much praiſe to themſelves on 


account of their ſenſibility, though it be, in 


truth, a ſenſibility of very defective kind. 
They relent at the view of miſery when it is 


ſtrongly ſer before them. Often too, affected 


_ chiefly by the powers of deſcription, it is at 
feigned and pictured diſtreſs, more than ar 
real miſery, that they relent. The tears which 
they ſhed upon theſe occaſions they conſider 


as undoubted proofs of virtue. They applaud 


themſelves for the goodneſs of their hearts; 
and conclude, that with ſuch feelings they 


cannot fail to be agreeable to Heaven. At 
the ſame time, theſe tranſient relentings 


make ſlight impreſhon on conduct. They 


give riſe to few, if any, good deeds; and 


ſoon after ſuch perſons have wept at ſome 


tragical tale, they are ready to ſtretch forth 
the hand of oppreſſion, to graſp at the gain 


of injuſtice, or to plunge into the torrent 


of criminal pleafures. This ſort of ſenſi- 
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ar. RM. claim to virtue, and gives men no ground 


"WM , to think highly of themſelves: We muſt 


inquire not merely how they feel, but how 
their feelings prompt them to act, in order 
to aſcertain their real character. 


I SHALL conclude with obſerving, that 
ſenſibility, when genuine and pure, has a 
{ſtrong connection with piety. That warmth 
of affection, and tenderneſs of heart, which 
lead men to feel for their brethren, and to 


. enter into their joys and ſorrows, ſhould 


naturally diſpoſe them to melt at the re- 
membrance of the divine goodneſs; to 
glow with admiration of the divine ma- 
jeſty; to ſend up the voice of praiſe and 
adoration to. that Supreme Being who 
makes his creatures happy. He who pre- 
tends to great ſenſibility towards men, and 


yet has no feeling for the high objects of 


religion, no heart to admire and adore the 
great Father of the univerſe, has reaſon to 
diſtruſt the truth and delicacy of his ſenſi- 
bility. He has reaſon to ſuſpect, that in 


| ſome corner of his heart there lodges a ſe- 


cr et 
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cret depravity, an unnatural hardneſs and s ERM. 


callouſneſs, which vitiates his character. . Hs 1 


Let us ſtudy to join all the parts of + 
virtue in proper union; to be conſiſtently 
and uniformly good; juſt and upright, as 
well as pitiful and courteous; pious, as 
well as ſympathifing. Let us pray to him 
who made the heart, that he would fill it 
with all proper diſpoſitions; rectify all its 
errors; and render it the happy abode of 
_ perſonal integrity and ſocial tenderneſs, of - 
purity, benevolence, and devotion. 8 
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"NON Tt; 
. On the IMPROVEMENT of TIME. 


1 Genes1s, avi 8. 


22 __ Jacob, How old art 
thou? 


SERMIFOIME is of fo great importance to man- 
nee M 1 Kind, that it cannot too often employ 

religious meditation. There is nothing in 

the management of which wiſdom 1s more 

requiſite, or where mankind diſplay their 

inconſiſtency more. In its particular par- 

cels, they appear entirely careleſs of it; and 

throw it away with thoughtleſs profuſion. 

But, when collected into ſome of its great 
portions, and viewed as the meaſure of 

their continuance in life, they become ſen- 


fible 
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fible of its value, and begin to regard it s RM. 


with a ſerious eye. While day after day is CZ 


waſted in a courſe of idleneſs or vicious 
pleaſures, if ſome incident ſhall occur. 
which leads the moſt inconfiderate man to 
think of his age, or time of life; how 
much of it is gone; at what period of it he 
is now arrived; and to what proportion of 
it he can with any probability look for- 
ward, as yet to come; he can hardly avoid 
feeling ſome ſecret compunction, and re- 
flecting ſeriouſly upon his ſtate. Happy, 
if that virtuous impreffion were not of mo- 
mentary continuance, but retained its in- 
fluence amidſt the fucceeding cares and 
pleafures of the world! To the good old 
Patriarch mentioned in the text, we have 
reaſon to believe that fuch impreffions 
were habitual. The queftion put to him 
by the Egyptian monarch produced, in his 
anſwer, ſuch reflections as were naturally 
fuited to his time of fe. And Jacob ſaid 
unto Pharaoh, the days of the years of my pil- : 
. grimage are an hundred and thirty years: 
a and evil have the thays of the 2 of my 
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SERM. {fe been, and bive not attained unto the days 

Sans ws of the years of the life of my fathers, in the 
PS ond of therr” pilgrimage. | But the peculiar 

circumſtances of the Patriarch, or the num- 
ber of his years, are not to be the ſubject 
of our preſent confideration. My purpoſe 
is, to ſhow how we ſhould be affected in 
every period of human life, by reflection 
upon our age, whether we be young, or 


advanced in years; in order that the que- 


ſtion, How old art thou ? may never be put 
to. any of us without ſome good effect. 


There are three different portions of our 


life which ſuch a queſtion naturally calls to 
view); that part of it which is paſt; that 
which is now preſent ; and that to which 
we fondly look. forward, as future. Let 
us conſider in what manner we ought to 
be e 10 nene to each of theſe. 
1 Fi us review that part. of our time 
which i is paſt. According to the progreſs 
which we have made in the journey of life, 
che field which paſt years preſent to our re- 


view wall be more or leſs extenſive. But 
we | 8 — | 
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to every one they will be found to afford SE RN 


eee, . I 
ſufficient matter of humilationand regret. 
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For where is the perſon, who having acted | 

for any time in the world, remembers not | 
many errors, and many follies, in his paſt [ | 
behaviour ? Who dares to ſay, that he has i 
improved, as he might have done, the va- | 105 
rious advantages which were afforded him; 1 
and that he recalls nothing for which he a 0 [id 
has reaſon either to -grieve, or to bluſh ? 4 | 
When we recollect the ſeveral ſtages of life | 1 
through which we have paſſed; the ſucceſ- | | * 


five occupations in which we have been 
engaged, the deſigns we have formed, and ö 
the hopes and fears which alternately have | 
filled our breaſt; how barren for moſt 1 
part 1s the renheralinugs'$ and how fer, 
traces of any thing valuable or important 
remain? Like characters drawn on the 
ſand, which the next wave waſhes totally = 
away, ſo one trivial ſucceſſion of events has 
effaced the memory of the preceding; and 
though we have ſeemed all along to be bu- 
ſy, yet for much of what we have acted, 
we are neither wiſer x nor better than if ſuch 
actions 
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SERM. actions had never been. Hence, let the re- 
kenny froſpect of what is paſt produce, as its firſt 
effect, humiliation in our own eyes, and 
abaſement before God. Much do human 
pride and ſelf-complacency require ſome 
correction; and that correction is never 
more effectually adminiſtered, than by an 
impartial and ſerious review of former life. 
But though paſt time be gone, we are 
not to conſider it as irredeemably loſt. To 
a very profitable purpoſe it may yet be ap- 
plied, if we lay hold of it while it remains in 
remembrance, and oblige it to contribute to 
future improvement. If you have gained 
nothing more by the years that are paſt, 
you have at leaſt gained experience; and 
experience is the mother of wiſdom. You 
have ſeen the weak parts of your character; 
and may have diſcovered the chief ſources of 
your miſconduR. To theſe let your atten- 
tion be directed; on theſe, let the proper 
5 guards be ſet; If you have trifled long, 
reſolve to trifle no more. If your paſſions 
have often betrayed and degraded you, 
ftudy how they may be kept, in future, 


under 
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under better diſcipline. Learn, at the ſame 
time, never to truſt preſumptuouſly in your 
own wiſdom. | Humbly apply to the Au- 
thor of your being, and beſeech his grace 
to guide you ſafely through thoſe ſlippery 


and dangerous paths, in which experience 
has ſhown that you are ſo ray to err, and 


to fall. 
In reviewing paſt life, it cannot but oc- 
cur, that many things now appear of in- 


confiderable importance, which once occu- 


pied and attached us, in the higheſt de- 
gree. Where are thoſe keen comperitions, 
thofe mortifying diſappointments, thoſe 
violent enmities, thoſe eager purſuits, which 


we once thought were to laſt for ever, and 


on which we conſidered” our whole happi- 
neſs or miſery 'as ſuſpended? We look 
back upon them now, as upon a dream 
which has paſſed away. None of thoſe 


mighty confequences have followed which 


we had predicted. The airy fabric has va- 


niſhed, and left no trace behind it. We 


ſmile at our former violence; and Wonder 


How ſack things could ay rer a 
Vol. III. E. ſo 
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SERM. ſo ſignificant and great. We may reſt aſ- 


III. 
— — 


ſured, that what hath been, ſhall again be. 


| When Time ſhall once Hive laid his lenient 


hand on the paſſions: and purſuits of the 
preſent moment, they too ſhall loſe that i- 


maginary value which heated fancy now 
beſtows upon them. Hence, let them al- 


ready begin to ſubſide to their proper level. 


Let wiſdom infuſe a tincture of moderation 


into the eagerneſs of conteſt, by anticipa- 
ting that period of coolneſs, which the lapſe. 
of time will, of itſelf, certainly bring. 


When we look back on years that are paſt, 


how. ſwiftly do they appear to have fleeted 
away? How inſenſibly has one period of 
life ſtolen upon us after another, like the 
ſucceſſive. incidents in à tale that is told? 
Before we were aware, childhood had grown 
up into youth; youth had paſſed into man- 
hood; and manhood now, perhaps, begins 
to aſſume the gray hair, and to decline in- 
to old age. When we are carrying our 
views forward, months and years to come 


ſeem to ſtretch. through a long and exten- 


ſive ſpace. But when the time ſhall arrive 
F | 1 0K 
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of our looking back, they ſhall appear con- 
tracted within narrow bounds. Time, when 
yet before us, ſeems to advance with flow 


and tardy ſteps; no ſooner 1s it paſt, than 


ve diſcern its wings. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in the re- 
troſpect of former life, that it is commonly 
attended with ſome meaſure of heavineſs of 
heart. Even to the moſt proſperous, the 
memory of joys that are paſt is accompa- 

nied with ſecret ſorrow. In the days of 
former years, many objects ariſe to view, 
which make the moſt unthinking, grave; 
and render the ſerious, ſad. The pleaſu- 
rable ſcenes of youth, the objects on which 
our affections had been early placed, the 
companions and friends with whom we had 


ſpent many happy days, even the places 


and the occupations to which we had been 
long accuſtomed, but to which we have 
now bid farewell, can hardly ever be re- 
called, without ſoftening, nor ſometimes; 
without piercing, the heart. Such ſenſa- 
tions, to which few, if any, of my hearers, 
are wholly ſtrangers, I now mention, as 


E 2 _ affording 
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SERM. affording a wong proof of chat vanity of 
ns the human ſtate, which is ſo often repre- 


ſented in the ſacred writings: And vain 
indeed muſt that ſtate be, where ſhades of 
grief tinge the recollection of its brighteſt 
ſcenes. But, at the ſame time, though it 
be very proper that ſuch meditations ſhould 
ſometimes enter the mind, yet on them I 
adviſe not the gentle and tender heart to 
dwell too long. They are apt to produce a 
fruitleſs melancholy; to deject, without 
bringing much improvement; to- thicken 
the gloom; which already hangs over hu- 
man life, without furniſhing PO 
aſſiſtance to virtue. 
Let me adviſe you, rather to recall to view 
ſuch parts of former conduct, if any ſuch 
there be, as afford in the remembrance a 
rational ſatis faction. And: what parts of 
conduct are theſe ? Are they the purfuits 
of ſenſual pleaſure, the riots of jollity, or 
the diſplays of ſhow and vanity? No; I 
appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what 
you recollect with moſt pleaſure be not the 
wn the virtuous, * 3 
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ving them with uſeful knowledge ; when, 


by regular application and perſevering la- 
bour, you were laying the foundation of 
future reputation and advancement ; when 


you were occupied in diſcharging with fi- 


delity the duties of your Ration, and ac- 


quiring the eſteem of the worthy and the 


good; when in ſome trying ſituation you 
were enabled to act your part with firm- 
nefs and honour; or had ſeized the happy 
opportunity of afliting the deſerving, of 


reheving the diſtreſſed, and bringing down 


upon your heads the bleſſings of thoſe that 
were ready to periſh. —Theſe, theſe are the 
parts of former hfe which are recalled with 
moſt ſatisfaction! On them alone, no heavi- 


neſs of heart attends. You enjoy them as a 


treaſure which is now ſtored up, and put 
beyond all danger of being loſt. Theſe 
chear the hours of ſadneſs, hghten the bur- 
den of old age, and, through the mortify- 
ing remembrance of much of the paſt, dart 
a ray of light and joy.— From the review 

| 1 | of 
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of your paſt life; when you were employ- 8 E 3 M. 
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| SERM. of theſe, and the compariſon of them with 
| Ln the deceitful pleaſures of fin, let us learn 
| | how to form our eſtimate of happineſs. Let 
us learn what 1s true, what is falſe, in hu- 
man pleaſures; and from experience of the 
paſt, judge of the quarter to which we 
muſt in future turn, if we would lay a 
foundation for permanent ſatisfaction. Afﬀ- 
ter having thus reviewed the former years 
of our life, let us conſider, | 


IL Wnar attention is due to that period 
of age in which we are at preſent placed. 
Here lies the immediate and principal ob- 
ject of our concern. For the recollection 

of the paſt is only as far of moment, as it 
acts upon the preſent. The paſt, to us 
now, is little; the future, as yet, is no- 
thing. Between theſe two great gulphs of 
time ſubſiſts the preſent, as an iſthmus or 
bridge, along which we are all paſſing. 

Mich haſty and inconſiderate ſteps let us 
not paſs along it; but remember well, how 
much depends upon our holding a ſteady, 
and property conducted courſe. Mbalſo- 

ever 
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ever thine hand findeth to do, do it now with SERM, 


all thy might ; for now is the accepted time ; 
now is the day of ſalvation. Many direc- 
tions might be given for the wiſe and. reh- 
gious improvement of the preſent; a few 
of which only I ſhall hint. 

Let us begin with excluding thoſe ſuper- 
fluous avocations which unprofitably con- 


ſume it, Life is ſhort; much that is of 
real importance remains to be done. If we 


ſuffer the preſent time to be waſted either 
in abſolute idleneſs, or in frivolous em- 


ployments, it will hereafter call for ven- N 


geance againſt us. Removing therefore 
what is merely ſuperfluous, let us bethink 
_ ourſelves of what is moſt material to be at- 
tended to at preſent: As, firſt and chief, 


the great work of our ſalvation; the diſ- 


charge of the religious duties which we 
owe to God our Creator, and to Chriſt our 


Redeemer. God waiteth as yet to be gra- 


cious; whether he will wait longer, none of 


us can tell. Now, therefore, ſcel the Lord 


while he may be found, call upon him while 
De is near. Our ſpiritual intereſts will be 


DS bedſt 
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beſt promoted by regular performance of 
all the duties of ordinary life. Let theſe, 
therefore, occupy a great ſhare of the pre- 
ſent hour. Whatever our age, our charac- 
ter, our profeſſion, or ſtation in the world, 

requires us to do, in that let each revolving 


day find us buſy. Never delay till to-mor- 


row what reaſon and conſcience tell you 
ought to be performed to-day. To- mor- 
row is not yours; and though you ſhould 
bve to enjoy it, you muſt not overload it 
with a burden not its own. Sufficient yo 


- the day will prove the duty thereof. 


The obſervance of order and method, is 


of high conſequence for the improvement 
of preſent time. 
employment in its due place and ſeaſon, 


He who performs every 


ſuffers no part of time to eſcape without 
profit. He multiplies his days; for he 
lives much in little ſpace. Whereas he who 
neglects order in the arrangement of his 
occupations, is always loſing the preſent in 
returning upon the paſt, and trying, 1 

vain, to recover it when gone.—Let me 


| adviſe you frequently to make the preſent 


employment 
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8 of time an object of thought. SE TTY 
Aſk yourſelves, about what are you now — 


buſiec? What is the ultimate ſcope of 
your preſent purſuits and cares? Can you 
juſtify them to yourſelves? Are they like- 


ly to produce any thing that will ſurvive - 


the moment, and bring forth ſome fruit 
for futurity? He who can give no ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer to ſuch queſtions as theſe, 
has reaſon to ſuſpect that his employment 
of the preſent is not tending either to his 
advantage, or his honour. Finally let 


me admoniſh you, that while you ſtudy to | 


improve, you {ſhould endeavour alſo to en- 
joy, the preſent hour. Let it not be dif- 
turbed with groundleſs diſcontents, or poi- 
ſoned with fooliſh anxietics- about what is 


to come: But look up to Heaven, and ac- 


knowledge, with a grateful heart, the actual 


bleſſings you enjoy. If you muſt admit, 


that you are now in health, peace, and 


ſafety; without any particular or uncom- 


mon evils to afflict your condition; what 
more can you reaſonably look for in this 


yain and uncertain world ? How little can 


the 


E 


| 18 Or the Improvement of Time. 
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S$ERM. the greateſt proſperity add to ſuch a ſtate ? 
Will any future fituation ever make you 
happy, if now, with ſo few cauſes of grief, 
you imagine yourſelves miſerable ? The 
evil hes in the ſtate of your mind, not in 
your condition of fortune ; and by no al- 
teration of circumſtances is likely to be re- 
medied. Let us now, 


III. ConsiDtr with what diſpoſitions 
we ought to look forward to thoſe years of 
our life that may yet be to come, Merely 
to look forward to them, is what requires 
no admonition. Futurity is the great ob- 

ject on which the imaginations of men are 
employed; for the ſake of which the paſt 
is forgotten, and the preſent too often ne- 
glected. All time is in a manner ſwallow- 
ed up by it. On futurity, men build their 
deſigns; on futurity, they reſt their hopes; 
and though not happy at the preſent, they 
always reckon on becoming ſo, at ſome 
ſubſequent period of their lives. This pro- 

penſity to look forward, was for wiſe pur- 
poſes implanted in the human breaſt. It 
FEI NT ſerves 
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ſerves to give proper occupation to the active 8 ERM 


powers of the mind, and to quicken all its 
exertions. But it is too often immoderate- 
ly indulged, and groſsly abuſed. The cu- 
rioſity which ſometimes prompts perſons to 
inquire, by unlawful methods, into what 


is to come, is equally fooliſh- and ſinful. 


Let us reſtrain all deſire of penetrating far- 
ther than is allowed us, into that dark and 
unknown region. Futurity belongs to God: 
and happy for us is that myſterious veil 
with which his wiſdom has covered it. 
Were it in our power to lift up the veil, 
and to behold what it conceals, many and 
many a thorn we would plant in our 
breaſts. The proper and rational conduct 
of men with regard to futurity, is regulated 
by two conſiderations: Firſt, that much 


of what it contains, muſt remain to us 


abſolutely unknown; next, that there are 
alſo ſome events in it which may be cer- 

N known and foreſeen. 
Firſt, much of futurity is, and mult be, 
entirely unknown to us. When we ſpecu- 
| | ; late 


III. 
* 
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SERM. late about the continuance of our life, and 
Menon the events which are to fill it, we behold a 
river which is always flowing; but which 
ſoon eſcapes out of our ſight, and is cover- 
ed with miſts and darkneſs. Some of its 
windings we may endeavour to trace; but 
it is only for a very ſhort way that we are 
able to purſue them. In endleſs conjec- 
tures we quickly find ourſelves bewil- 
dered ; and, often, the next event: that 
happens baffles all the reaſonings we had 
formed concerning the ſucceſſion of events. 
The conſequence which follows from this 
is, that all the anxiety about futurity, 
which paſſes the bounds of reaſonable pre- 
caution, is unprofitable and vain. Certain 
meaſures are indeed neceſſary to be taken 
for our ſafety, We are not to ruſh for- 
ward inconfiderate and headlong. We muſt 
make, as far as we are able, proviſion for 
future welfare ; and guard againſt dangers 
which apparently threaten. But having 
done this, we muſt ſtop; and leave the reſt 
to Him who diſpoſeth of futurity at his 
will. He who ſitteth in the heavens laughs 


at 
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at the wiſdom and the plans of worldly 
men. Wherefore, boaft not thy/elf of to-mor- 
raw ; for thou bnoweſ/t not what a day may 
bring forth. For the ſame reaſon, deſpair 
not of to-morrow ; for it may bring forth 
gaod as well as evil. Vex not yourſelves 
with imaginary fears. The impending 
black cloud, to which you look up with 


ſo much dread, may paſs by harmleſs ; or 


though it ſhould diſcharge the ſtorm, yet, 
before it breaks, you may be lodged in 
that lowly manſion which no ftorms ever 
In the next place, there are in futurity 
ſome events which may be certainly fore- 


ſeen by us, through all its darkneſs. Firſt, 


it may be confidently predicted, that no 
fituation into which it will bring us, ſhall 


ever anſwer fully to our hopes, or confer 


perfect happineſs. This is as certain as if 
we already ſaw it, that life, in its future 


periods, will continue to be what it has 


heretofore been; chat it will be a mixed 


and varied ſtate; a checquered ſcene of | 


| n and pains, of fugitive joys and 


: | tranſient | 
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SE RM. tranſient griefs, fucceeding in a round to 


one another. Whether we look forward 
to the years of youth, or to thoſe of man- 


hood and advanced life, it is all the ſame. 
The world will be to us, what it has been 


to generations paſt, Set out, therefore, on 
what remains of your journey under chis 
perſuaſion. According to this meaſure, 
eſtimate your future pleaſures; and calcu- 
late your future gains. Carry always along 
with you a modeſt and a temperate mind. 


Let not your expectations from the years 


that are to come riſe too high; and your 
diſappointments will be W and more 
eaſily ſupported. 

Farther; this may be reckoned upon as 


certain, that in every future fituation of life, 


a good conſcience, a well ordered mind, and 


a humble truſt in the favour of Heaven, 
will prove the eſſential ingredients of your 


happineſs, In reflecting upon the paſt, 
you have found this to hold. Aſſure your- 
ſelves. that in future, the caſe will be the 
ſame. The principal corre&ives of human 


| ene and diſtreſs, muſt be ſought for in 


religion 
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religion and virtue. Entering on paths SERM. 


which to you are new and unknown, place 
yourſelves under the conduct of a divine 
guide. Follow the great Shepherd of Tract, 
who, amidſt the turmoil of this world, 
leads his flock into green paſtures, and by the 
flill waters. As you advance in hfe, ſtudy 


to improve both in good principles, and 


in good practice. You will be enabled to 
look to futurity without fear, if, whatever 
it brings, it ſhall find you regularly em- 
ployed in doing juſtly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with the Lord your God. 

Laſtly, Whatever other things may be 


dubious in futurity, two great events are 


undoubtedly certain, death and judgement. 


Theſe, we all know, are to terminate the 


whole courſe of time ; and we know them 
to be not only certain, but to be approach- 
ing nearer to us, in conſequence of every 
day that paſſes over our heads. To theſe, 
therefore, let us look foward, not with the 
dread of children, but with that manly ſe- 
- riouſneſs which belongs to men and Chri- 
ant Let us not avert our view from 

them, 
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SERM. them, as if we could place them at ſome 


* 
—— 


muſt encounter. 


greater diſtance by excluding them from 


our thoughts. This indeed is the refuge of 


too many; but it is the refuge of fools, 
who aggravate thereby the terrors they 
For he that cometh, ſhall 
come, and will not tarry. To his coming, let 
us look with a ſteady eye; and as life ad- 
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vances through its progreſſive ſtages, pre- 


pare for its cloſe, and for — ven 


him who made us. 


Tay $1 hank 8 to „ point out 
the reflections proper to be made, when the 
queſtion is put to any of us, Horte old art 
thou? I have ſhown with what eye we ſhould 
review the paſt years of our life; in what 


 bght we ſhould conſider the preſent ;/ and 


with what diſpoſitions look forward to the 


future: In order that ſuch a queſtion may 


always leave ſome ſerious impreſſion behind 
it; and may diſpoſe us ſo to number the years 


of our life, hat wwe may apply our hearts unto = 


wiſdom, 
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On _ Durizs belonging to Mrppy* 
AGE, . 


I ConmtTHIAns, xiii. It. 


— became a man, I put away child. 
1% W 


FC 0 every thing, ſays the wise man, there 8 ER M. 
| is a ſeaſon; and a time to every purpoſe os 

under heaven *. As there are duties which 

belong to particular ſituations of fortune, 

ſo there are duties alſo which refult from 
particular periods of human life. In every 

period of it, indeed, that comprehenſive 
| rule takes place, Fear God, and keep bit com- 
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01 the Duties belonging 


* 
3 ER RM. mandments; for this ts the whole duty of man *. 


wn Piety to God, and charity to men, are in- 


cumbent upon perſons of every age, as 
ſoon as they can think and act. Yet theſe 
virtues, in different ſtages of life, aſſume 


different forms ; and when they appear in 


that form which © is moſt ſuited to our age, 


they 4 with peculiar gracefulneſs; 


they give propriety to conduct, and add 


dignity to character. In former diſcourſes n 


L have treated of the virtues which adorn 


youth, and of the duties which ſpecially 


belong to old age T. The circle of | thoſe 
duties which reſpect middle age is indeed 
much larger. As that is the buſy period 


in the life of man, it includes in effect the 
whole compaſs of religion, and therefore 
cannot have its peculiar character ſo de- 


finitely marked and aſcertained. At the 


ſame time, during thoſe years wherein one 


is ſenſible that he has advanced beyond 
the confines of youth, but has not yet paſſ- 


ed into the region of old age, there are ſe- 


Eceleſ. xii. 13- f See vol. I. Sermons 11. and 12. 
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to Middle Age. : 


Tent "a * reflection on that por- SERM. 
tion of human life ſuggeſts, or at leaſt — 


ought to ſuggeſt, to the mind. Inconſi- 
derate muſt he. be, who, in his gradual 
progreſs throughout middle age, pauſes not, 
at times, to think, how far he is now re- 
ceding from youth ; how near he draws to 
the borders of declining age; what part it 
is now incumbent on him to act; what 
duties both God and the world have a title 
to expect from him. To theſe, I am at 
preſent to call your attention; as what 
materially concern the greateſt part of * 
who are now my nn. 5 


| L I BEGIN with obſerving, that the firſt 

duty of thoſe who are become men is, as 
the text expreſſes it, 4 put away. childiſh 
_ things. The ſeaſon of youthful” levities, 
follies, and paſſions, is now over. Theſe 
have had their reign ; a reign perhaps too 
long; and to which a termination is cer- 
tainly proper at laſt. Much indulgence is 
due to youth. Many things admit of ex- 
0 then, which afterwards become un- 
F 2 pardonable. 
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8 E RM. pardonable, Some things may even be 
| graceful in youth, which, if not criminal, 


are at leaſt ridiculous, in perſons of matu- 
rer years. It 1s a great trial of wiſdom, to 


make our retreat from youth with pro- 


priety ; to aſſume the character of man- 
hood, without expoſing ourſelves to re- 
proach, by an unſeaſonable remainder of 


juvenility, on the one hand, or by preciſe. 


and diſguſting formality, on the other. 
Nature has placed certain boundaries, by 


which ſhe diſcriminates the pleaſures, ac- 
tions, and employments, that are ſuited to 


the different ſtages of human life. It be- 


comes us, neither to overleap thoſe boun- 


daries by a tranſition too haſty and vio- 
lent; nor to hover too long on one fide of 
the limit, when nature calls us to paſs o- 
ver to the other. 


There are particularly two 3 in 


which middle age ſhould preſerve its dif- 
tinction and ſeparation from youth; theſe 
are, levities of behaviour, and intemperate 
| indulgence of pleaſure. The gay ſpirits of 
the young often prompt an inconſiderate 

degree 
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to M. idale Age. | 
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degree of ly S amuſing, ſome- 8 E R *. 
times offenſive; but for which, though be 


traying them occaſionally 1 into ſerious dan- 
gers, their want of experience. may plead 


excuſe. A more compoſed, and manly be- 


haviour is expected in riper years. The 
affectation of youthful vanities, degrades 
the dignity of manhood ; even renders its 
manners. leſs agreeable ; and by aukward 


attempts to pleaſe, produces contempt, | 


Chearfulneſs is becoming in every age. 
But the proper chearfulneſs of a man is as 


different from the levity of the boy, as the 
flight of the eagle is from the Huttering of 
a a ſparrow in the air. 
As all unſeaſonable returns to the levity 
of youth ought to be laid -afide,—an admo- 
nition whith equally belongs to both the 
| ſexes,—ſtill more are we to guard againſt 


thoſe intemperate indulgences of pleaſure, 


to which the young are unhappily prone. 
From theſe we cannot too ſoon retreat. 
They open the path to ruin, in every pe- 

riod of our days. As long, however, as 


theſe exceſſes are confined to the firſt ſtage 
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RI of life, hope is left, that when this fever of 


On the Duties belonging 


the ſpirits ſhall abate, ſobriety may gain the 
aſcendant, and wiſer counſels have power 


to influence conduct. But after the ſea- 


ſon of youth is paſt, if 3 its intemperate ſpi- 


rit remain; if, inſtead of liſtening to the | 
calls of honour, and bending attention to 


the cares, and the buſineſs of men, the 


_ ſame courſe of idleneſs and ſenſuality con- 


tinue to be purſued, the caſe becomes 


more deſperate. A fad preſumption a- 
Tiſes, that long immaturity is to prevail; 


and that the pleaſures and paſſions of the 
youth are to fink and overwhelm the man. 


Difficult, I confeſs, it may prove to over- 


come the attachments which youthful habits 


had for a long while been forming. Hard, 
at the beginning, is the taſk, to impoſe on 

our conduct reſtraints which are altogether 
unaccuſtomed and ne. But this is a trial 


which every one muſt undergo, in enter- 


ing on new ſcenes of action, and new pe- 


riods of life. Let thoſe who are in this 
ſituation bethink themſelves, that all is now 


at ſtake. Their charaCter and honour, their. 
future 
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future fortune and ſucceſs in the world, 8 E * M. 
depend in a great meaſure on the ſteps they : 
take, when firſt they appear on the ſtage: 
of active life. The world then looks to 
them with obſerving eye. It ſtudies their 
behaviour; and interprets all their motions, 
as preſages of the line of future conduct 
which they mean to hold. Now, there- 
fore, put away childiſb things ; diſmiſs your 
former trifling amuſements, and youthful 
pleaſures ; blaſt not the hopes which- your 
friends are willing to conceive of you. 
Higher occupations, more ſerious cares, a: 
wait vou. Turn your mind to the ſteady 
and vigorous diſcharge of the part Tu are 
called to ack. This leads me,, 


* 


| u. To . out this particular duties 
vrhich open on thoſe who are in the middle 
period of life. They are now come for- 
ward to that field of action where they are 
to mix in all the ſtir and, buſtle of the 
world; where all the human powers are 
brought forth into full exerciſe; where all 
all ae 5 18 conceived to be important in hu- 
F 4 man 
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man affairs is inceſſantly going on around 
them. The time of youth was the prepa- 
tion for future action. In old ageꝰ our ac- 
tive part is ſuppoſed to be finiſhed, and reſt _ 
is permitted. Middle age is the ſeaſon when 
we are expected to diſplay the fruits which 
education had prepared and ripened. In 
this world, all of us were formed to be af- 
ſiſtants to one another. The wants of ſo- 
ciety call for every man's labour, and re- 
quire various departments to be filled up. 
They require that ſome be appointed to 
rule, and others to obey; ſome, to defend 
the ſociety from danger, others to main- 
tain its internal order and peace; ſome, to 
provide the conveniencies of life, others to 
promote the improvement of the mind; 
miany, to work; others to contrive and di- 
rect. In ſhort, within the ſphere of ſociety 
there is employment for every one; and in 
the courſe of theſe employments, many a 
moral duty is to be performed; many a 
religious grace to be exerciſed. No one is 
permitted to be a mere blank in the world. 
No rank, nor ſtation, no dignity of birth, 
| NOT 1 
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nor extent of poſſeſſions, exempt any man SE RM. 
from contributing his ſhare to public uti- — 
lity and good. This is the precept of God. 
This is the voice of nature. This is the 
juſt demand of the human race upon one 
another. 
One of the firſt queſtions, cherefore, 

which every man who is in the vigour of 

his age ſhould put to himſelf is, What 
« am I doing in this world ? What have 
« I yet done, whereby I may glorify God, 
and be uſeful to my fellows? Do I pro- 
« perly fill up the place which belongs to 
my rank and ſtation? Will any memo- 
« rial remain of my having exiſted on the 
earth? or are my days paſling fruitleſs 
away, now when I might be of ſome im- 
« portance in the ſyſtem of human affairs?” 
| ——Let not any man imagine that he is of 
no importance, and has, upon that ac- 
count, a privilege to trifle with his days 
at pleaſure. Talents have been give to all; 
to ſome, ten; to others, five; to others, 
| two, Occupy with theſe * till I come, is the 
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SE] RM. command of the great Maſter to al. Where 
3 ſuperior abilities are poſſeſſed, or diſtin- 
guiſhed advantages of fortune are enjoyed, 
a wider range is afforded for uſeful exer- 

tion, and the world is intitled to expect it. 

But among thoſe who fill up the inferior 
departments of ſociety, though the ſphere 
of uſefulneſs be more contracted, no one is 

left entirely inſignificant. Let us remem- 
: ber, that in all ſtations and conditions; the 
important relations take place, of maſters 
or ſervants, huſbands and wives, parents 

and children, brothers and friends, citizens 
and ſubjects. The diſcharge of the duties 
ariſing from thoſe various relations, forms 
a great portion of the work aſſigned to 
the middle age of man. Though the part 
1 we have to act may be confined within a 
* humble line, yet if it be honourably act- 
ed, it will be always found to . its 

con reward. 

In fine, dating: in all its virtuous 
forms, ought to, inſpirit and invigorate 
manhood. ' This will add to it both ſatiſ- 
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faction and dignity; will make the current 8 10 RM. 
of our years, as they roll, flow along in a — 
clear and equable ſtream, without the pu- 
trid ſtagnation of ſloth and idleneſs. Idle- 
neſs is the great corrupter of youth; and 
the bane and diſhonour of middle age. He 
who, .in the prime. of life, finds time to 

hang heavy on his hands, may with much 
reaſon ſuſpect, that he has not confulted 
the duties which the conſideration of his 
age impoſed upon him; aſſuredly he has 
not conſulted his own happineſs. But a- 
midſt all the buſtle of the Vd. let us not 
forget, | 
III. To guard with vigilance againſt the 
peculiar dangers which attend the period of 

middle life. It is much to be regretted, 

. that in the profent ſtate of things there 1 18 

no period of man's age in which his virtue 
1s not expoſed to perils. Pleaſure lays its 
{nares for youth: and after the ſeaſon of 
youthful follies is paſt, other temptations, 
no leſt formpable to virtue, preſently ariſe. 

The. 
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SE RM. The love of pleaſure is ſucceeded by the 
— —— Paſhon for intereſt. In this paſſion the 
een mind is too often abſorbed; and the 
change thereby induced on the ! 18 
of no amiable kind. Amidſt the exceſſes 
of youth, virtuous affections often remain. 
The attachments of friendſhip, the love of 
honour, and the warmth of ſenſibility, give 
a degree of luſtre to the character, and co- 
ver many a failing. But intereſt, when it is 
become the ruling principle, both debaſes 
the mind, and hardens the heart. It dead- 
ens the feeling of every thing that is ſub- 
lime or refined. It contracts the affections 
within a narrow circle; and extinguiſhes 
all thoſe ſparks of generoſity and tender- 
neſs which once glowed in the breaſt. 

In proportion as worldly purfuits multi- 
ly, and competitions riſe; ambition, jealou- 
| _ fy, and envy, combine with intereſt to ex- 

d4ite bad paſſions, and to increaſe the corrup- 
tion of the heart. At firſt, perhaps, it was 
| a man's intention to advance himſelf in the 
world * none but fair and laudable me- 
thods. 
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thods. He retained for ſome time an aver- 


ſion to whatever appeared diſhonourable. 
But here, he is encountered by the violence 


of an enemy. There, he 1s ſupplanted by 


the addreſs of a rival. The pride of a ſu- 
perior inſults him. The ingratitude of a 
friend provokes him. Animoſities ruffle 
his temper. Suſpicions poiſon his mind. 
He finds, or imagines that he finds, the 
artful and deſigning ſurrounding him on 


every hand. He views corruption and 


iniquity prevailing ; the modeſt neglected ; 


the forward and the crafty riſing to diſtinc- 
tion. Too eafily, from the example of 


others, he learns that myſtery of vice, call- 
ed the way of the world. What he has 
learned he fancies neceſſary to practiſe for 


his own defence; and of courſe aſſumes 


that ſupple and verſatile character, which 
he obſerves to be frequent, and which of- 
ten has appeared to him ſucceſsful. 

To theſe, and many more dangers of the 
ſame kind, is the man expoſed who is deep- 
ly engaged in active life. No ſinall degree 
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ſerving world. Even to his own eye he 
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sERM. of firmneſs in religious principle, and of 


conſtancy in virtue, is requiſite, in order to 
prevent his being aſſimilated to the ſpirit of 


the world, and carried away by the multi- 


tude of evil doers, Let him therefore call 
to mind thoſe principles which ought to 
fortify him againſt ſuch temptations to vice. 
Let him often recolle& that, whatever his 
ſtation in life may be, he is a man; he is 
a Chriſtian. Theſe are the chief characters 
which he has to ſupport ; characters ſupe- 
nor far, if they be ſupported with dignity, 
to any of the titles with which courts can 


_ decorate him; ſuperior to all that can be 
acquired in the ſtrife of a buſy world. Let 


him think, that though it may be defire- 
able to increaſe his opulence, or to advance 
his rank, yet what he ought to hold much 
more ſacred is, to maintain his integrity and 
honour. If theſe be forfeited, wealth or 


' ſtation will have few charms left. They 


will not be able to protect him long from 
ſinking into contempt in the eye of an ob- 


will 
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Let not the affairs of the world entirely 1 in- 
groſs his time and thoughts. 
contagious air which he breaths in the 
midſt of it, let him ſometimes retreat into 
the ſalutary ſhade conſecrated to devotion 


and to wiſdom. There, converſing ſeriouſ- 


ly with his own ſoul, and looking up to 


the Father of ſpirits, let him ſtudy to calm 
thoſe unquiet paſſions, and to rectify thoſe 


From that 


TY 
will at laſt appear-baſe and wretched. SERM. 


W. 
— — 


internal diſorders, which intercourſe with 


the world had excited and increaſed. 


order to render this medicine of the 
mind more ecu, it will be hi ighty me 
Per, | 

IV. THAT as we advance in the courſe 
of years, we often attend to the lapſe of 
time and life, and to the revolutions which 
theſe are ever effecting. In this medita- 


3 


tion, one of the firſt reflections which 
ſhould occur is, how much we owe to that 
God who hath hitherto helped us; who 
bath brought us on © PI in life ; hath 


— guided 
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SERM. guided us through the {lippery paths. of 
IV. 
ay youth, and now enables- us to flouriſh in 
the ſtrength of manhood. Look back, my 
friends, to thoſe who. ſtarted- along with 
yourſelves in the race of life. Think how 
many of them have fallen around you. 
Obſerve how many blank ſpaces .you can 
number in the catalogue of thoſe who were 
once your companions. If, in the midft 
of ſo much devaſtation, you have been 
- preſerved and bleſſed ; conſider ſeriouſly 
what returns you owe to the goodneſs of 
Heaven. Inquire whether your conduct 
Has correſponded to theſe obligations ; whe- 
ther, in public and in private, you have 
honoured, as became you, the God of your 
fathers ; and whether, amidſt the unknown 
occurrences that are yet before you, you 
have ground to hope for the continued 
protection of the Almighty. | 
Bring to mind the various revolutions 
which you have beheld in human affairs, 
fince you became actors on this buſy the- 
atre. Reflect on the changes which have 


taken place i in men and manners, in opi· 
nions 
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nions and cuſtorns, 3 in private fortunes, and 
in public conduct. By the obſervations 


. you have made on theſe, and the experi- 
ence you have gained, have you impro- 


ved proportionably in wiſdom ? Have the 


changes of the world which you have wit= 


neſſed, looſened all unreaſonable attachment 
to it? Have they taught you this great 
leſſon, that, while the faſbion of the world is 


ever paſſing away, only in God and in vir- 


tue, ſtability is to be found? Of great uſe, 
_ amidſt the whirl of the world, are ſuch 

Pauſes as theſe in life; ſuch reſting places 
of thought and reflection; ; whence we can 


calmly and deliberately look back on 15 


paſt, and anticipate the future. | 
To the future, we are often mg an 


eager eye, and fondly ſtoring it, in our i- 


magination, with many a Pain ſcene. 
But if we would look to it, like wiſe men, 


let it be under the perfuaſion that it is 


nearly to reſemble the paſt, in bringing 
forward a mixture of alternate hopes and 
fears, of griefs and Joys. In order to be 
Prepared for whatever it may bring, let us 
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.SERM. FOO that manly; fortitude ' of mind, 


* which, ſupported by a pious truſt in God, 
will enable us to encounter properly the 


vicuthtudes of our ſtate. No quality is 


more neceſſary than this, to them, who are 


paſſing through that ſtormy ſeaſon of life 


of which we now treat. Softneſs and ef- 


feminacy, let them leave to the young and 
unexperienced, who are amuſing themſelves 


with florid proſpects of bliſs. But to thoſe 
who are now engaged in the middle of 
their courſe, who are ſuppoſed to be well 
acquainted with the world, and to know 


that they have to ſtruggle in it with va- 


rious hardſhips, firmneſs, vigour, and re- 


ſolution, are diſpoſitions - more; ſuitable. 


They muſt buckle on well this armour of 


the mind, if they would iſſue forth into 


the conteſt with any proſpect of ſucceſs, — 
While we thus ſtudy to correct the er- : 
rors, and to provide againſt the dangers, 
which -are N to this ons of life, 
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age. That is a period which all 8 and 
hope to ſee; and to which, amidſt the toils 
of the world, men ſometimes look for- 


SE RM. 
IV. 


ward, not without ſatisfaction, as to the 


period of retreat and reſt. But let them 
not deceive themſelves. 
dreary ſeaſon it will prove, if they arrive 
at it with an unimproved, or corrupted 


mind. For old age, as for every other 


thing, a certain preparation is requiſite; 
and that preparation conſiſts chiefly in three 


particulars ; in the acquiſition of know 
There is an 


ledge, of friends, of virtue. 
acquiſition of another kind, of which it is 


altogether needleſs for me to give any re- 


A joyleſs and 


commendation, that of riches, But though 


this, by many, will be eſteemed a'more mate- 


med, it may be .confidently pronounced, 


that, without theſe other requiſites, all the 


wealth we can lay up in ſtore will prove 
inſufficient for making our latter var Paſs 
ſmoothly away. 


Firſt, He who RY RY to 5 18 is old | 


age comfortable, ſhould ſtudy betimes to 
e enlarge 
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SERM. enlarge and improve his mind; and by 
3 thought and inquiry, by aN and re- 


flecting, to acquire a taſte for uſeful know- 


ledge. This will provide for him a great 


and noble entertainment, when other en- 
tertainments leave him. If he bring into 
the ſolitary retreat of age a vacant, unin- 
formed mind, where no knowledge dawns, 
where no ideas riſe, which has nothing te 
feed upon within itſelf, many a heavy and 
comfortlefs day he muſt neceſſarily paſs.— 

Next, When a man deelines into the vale 
of years, he depends more on the aid of 
his friends, than in any- other period of his 
Hfe. Then 1s the time, when held 
eſpecially wiſh' to find himſelf ſurrounded 
by ſome who love and reſpect him; who 
will bear with his infirmities, relieve him 


ef his labours, and chear him with their 


Tociery..” Let him, therefore; now, in the 


dummer of his days, while yet active and 
fouriſhing, by acts of ſeaſonable kindneſs 


and beneficence enſure that love, and by 
upright and honourable conduct lay foun- 


ener for chat N which in old age 
he 
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he would wiſh to enjoy. In the laſt place, 8E RIG 
Let him conſider a good conſcience, peace 
with God, and the hope of heaven, as the 
molt effectual conſolations he can poſleſi, 
when the evil days ſhall come, wherein, 
otherwiſe, he is likely to find little plea- 
ſure. It is not merely by tranſient acts 
of devotion that ſuch conſolations are f 
to. be PI gee. The regular tenor of a If 
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ful ene of all the Ak of; our ſta- 
tion, will prove the beſt preparation for 
old age, for death, and for immortality. 
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.... AMONG. the meaſures thus taken for the 
| latter ſcenes of life; let me admoniſh every 
one not to forget to put his worldly. affairs 
in order, in due time. This is a duty 
which he owes to his. character, to his fa- 5 k 
mily, or to thoſe, whoever they be, that S's 
are to ſucceed him; but a duty too often 1 
unwiſely delayed, from a childiſh averſion 
to entertain any thoughts of quitting, the 
world. Let him not truſt much to what 
he will do in his old age. Sufficient for 
G 3 that 
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SE RM. that day, if he ſhall live to ſee it, will be 


the burden thereof. It has been remark- 


ed, that-as men advance in years, they 


care leſs to think of death. Perhaps it oc- 


curs oftener to the thoughts of the young, 


than of the old. Feebleneſs of ſpirit ren- 


ders melancholy ideas more oppreſlive ; 


and after having been ſo long accuſtomed 
and inured to the world, men bear worſe 
with any thing which reminds them chat 
they muſt ſoon part with it. However, 
as to part with it is the doom of all, let 
us take meaſures betimes for going off the 
ſtage, when it ſhall be our turn to with- 
draw, with decency and propriety; leaving 
nothing unfulfilled which it is expedient 
to have done before we die. To live long, 
ought not to be our favourite wiſh, ſo 
much as to live well. By continuing too 


long on earth, we might only live to wit- 


neſs a greater number of melancholy ſcenes, 
and to expoſe ourſelves to a wider compaſs 
of human woe. He who has ſerved his 
generation faithfully in the world, has du- 


1y honoured God, and been beneficent and 


uſeful 
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uſeful to mankind; he who in his life has SE RM 


been reſpected nd beloved; whoſe death "Hobs 


is accompanied with the A regret of 
all who knew him, and whoſe memory is 
honoured; that man has ſufficiently fulfil- 
led his courts, whether it was appointed by 
Providence to be long or ſhort. For Bo- 
nourable age is not that which flandeib in 
length of time, nor that which is meaſured by 


number of years ; but wiſdom is the gray hair 


to man; and an unſpotted life is old age 
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On DE A T H. 


Neri, . 


—— Mon. goeth to hit long home, and the 
mourners go about the ſtreets. 


HIS is a fight which inceſſantly pre- 
ſents itſelf. Our eyes are ſo much 
accuſtomed to it, that it hardly makes any 
impreſhon. Throughout every ſeaſon of 
the year, and during the courſe of almoſt 
every day, the funerals which paſs along 
the ſtreets ſhow us man going to his long 
home. Were death a rare and uncommon 
object; were it only once in the courſe of 
a man's life, that he beheld one of his fel- 
low-creatures carried to the grave, a ſolemn 
awe 


[25 2 
L ONS: 8 . 2] 


be chilled with ſecret horror. Such impreſs 
ſions, howeyer, would provę unſuitable to 
the nature of our preſent. ſtate. When they 
became ſo ſtrong as to render men. unfit, for 
the ordinary buſineſs of life, they would in 
a great meaſure defeat the intention. of our 


being placed in this world. It is better or- 


dered by the wiſdom of Providence, chat 
they ſhould be weakened by. the frequency 
of their recurrence; and ſo tempered by 
the mixture of other paſſions, as to allow 


us to go on freely, 1 in e our ky on 


a. ood 

\ Yet, familiar as * 1s now. ln BS 
is undoubtedly. fit, that by an event of ſo 
important a nature, ſome impreſſion ſhould 


be made upon our minds. It ought not to 
paſs over, as one of thoſe common incidents 


| which are beheld without. concern, and ay 


waken no reflection. There are many things 


| which the funerals of our fellow-creatures 
are calculated to teach; and happy it were 


for the. gay and dip. if they would 
liſten 


awe » would fill him ; he Sad ſtop ſhort 5 in SE An. 
the midſt of his pleaſures; ; he would even Cs 
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On Death, 


8 Ls M. liſten more frequently to the inſtructions 
= of ſo awful a monitor. Tn the context, the 


wiſe 1 Man had deſcribed, under a variety of 
images ſuited to the eaſtern ſtyle, the grow- 
ing inflrmities of old age, until they arrive 
ar that period which concludes them all; 
hen, as he beautifully expreſſes it, the ff 1 
ver cord being looſened, and the golden bowl 
broken, the pitcher being broken at the foun- 
rain, and the wheel at the ciſtern, man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about 
be ſtreets. Tn diſcourſing from theſe words, 
it is not my purpoſe to treat, at preſent, of 
the irrſtructions to be drawn from the: pro- 
ſpect of our own death. I am to confine 
myſelf to the death of others; to conſider 
death as one of the moſt frequent and con- 
fiderable events that happen in the courſe 
bf human affairs; and to ſhow in what 
marmer we ought” to be affected, firſt, by 
the death of ſtrangers, or indifferent per- 
fons ; - ſecondly, by the death of friends; 
and thirdly, big _ __ __ enemies. 


bp Br the death of indifferent- WOES 
if 
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gr 


if any can be called Wffrrent, to EY 8 ER M. 
we are ſo nearly allied as brethren by na- 


ture, and brethren in mortality. When 


we obſerve the funerals that paſs along the 
ſtreets, or when we walk among the mo- 


numents of death, the firſt thing that na- 


turally ſtrikes us is the undiſtinguiſhing 
blow, with which that common enemy le- 
vels all. We behold a great promiſcuous 


multitude all carried to the ſanie abode; 
all lodged in the ſame dark and ſilent man- 
fions. There, mingle perſons of every age 
and character, of every rank and condition 

in life; che young and the old, the poor 
and che rich; the gay and the grave, the 
renowned and the ignoble. A few weeks 
ago, moſt of thoſe whom we have ſeen car- 


ned to the'grave, walked about as we do 


now on the earth; enj joyed” their friends, 
beheld the light of che fun, and were form- 
ing deſigns for future days. Perhaps, it is 
not long ſince they were engaged in ſcenes 
of high feſtivity. For them, perhaps, the 
cheerful company aſſembled; and in the 
WY of the circle _ one with gay and 
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8 N pleaſing vivacity. But now to chem; all is 
finally cloſed. . To them, no more ſhall the 
ſeaſons return, or the ſun, ariſe. No more ſhall 
they hear the voice of mirth, or behold the 
face of man. They are ſwept from the 
univerſe, as though they | had never been. 
They are carried away as with a flood : The 
wind has paſſed « over them, and they are gone, 

; When we contemplate this defolation of 
the human. race; this final termination of 
lo many hopes; this ſilence that now reigns 
among thoſe who, a little while ago, were 
ſo buſy, or ſo gay; who can avoid being 
touched with ſenſations at once awful and 
tender? What heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity? In whole eye does 
not the tear gather, on revolving the fate of 
paſſing and ſhortlived man ? Such ſenſa- 
tions are ſo congenial to human nature, that | 
they are attended with a certain kind of 
ſorrowful pleaſure. Even voluptuaries them- 
ſelves, ſometimes indulge a taſte for fune- 
real melancholy. After the feſtive aſſembly 
is diſmiſſed, they chuſe to walk retired in 
the ſhady; grove, and to contemplate the ve- 
nerable ſepulchres of their anceſtors. This 
melancholy 
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melancholy pleaſure ariſes from thro: differ- 8 E RM. 
ent ſentiments meeting at the fame time in — 
the breaſt; a ſyrapathetic ſenſe of the ſhort- 
neſs and vanity of life, and a perfuaſion 
that. ſomething exiſts after death; ſenti- 
ments, which unite at the view of the houſe 
appointed for all living. A tomb, it has 
been juſtly faid, is a monument fituated on 
the confines of both worlds. at once, 
preſents to us the termination of 75 inquie- 
tudes of life, and ſets before us the 3 image 
of eternal reſt. There, in the elegant ex- 
preflions of Job, the wicked ceaſe from trou- \ 
bling; and there the weary be at ret. There 
the priſoners reft together ; they hear not the 
voice of the oppreſſor. The fmall and the great 
are there; and the fervant- rs free from hrs 
maſter. It is very remarkable, that in all 
languages, and among all nations, death 
has been deſcribed in a ſtyle of this kind; 
expreſſed by figures of ſpeech, which con- 
vey every where the fame idea of reſt, or 
fleep, 'or retreat from the evils of life. Such 
a ſtyle perfectly agrees with the general be- 
Hef of the foul's * but ien, 
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On Death. 


SERM. conveys no high idea of the boaſted plea- 
5 ſures of the world. It, ſhows how. much 


all mankind have felt this life to. be a ſcene 


of trouble and care; and have agreed in 
| opinion, chat perfect reſt is to be expected 
only in the grave. 


There, ſays Job, are the ſmall. and the | 


great. There, the poor man lays, down at 


laſt the burden of his weariſome life. No 
more ſhall he groan under the load of po- 
verty and toil. No more ſhall he hear the 
inſolent calls of the maſter, from whom he 
received his ſcanty wages. No more ſhall 
he be raiſed from needful ſlumber. on his 


bed of ſtraw, nor be hurried away from 


his homely meal, to undergo. the repeated 
labours of the day. While his humble grave 
1s preparing, and.a few poor and decayed 
neighbours are carrying him thither, it is 
good for us to think, that this man too was 
our brother ; that for him the aged and de- 
ſtitute wife, and the needy children now 
weep ; that, neglected as he was by the 
world, he poſſeſſed perhaps both a ſound 


underſtanding, and a worthy | heart; and is 
no- 
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now carried by angels to reſt in Abrahams SERM, 
boſom.—At no great diſtance from him, the Ro 


| . is opened to receive the rich and proud 


For, as it is ſaid with emphaſis in 
ag parable, the rich man alſo died, and was 


buried. He alſo died. His riches prevent- 


ed not his ſharing the ſame fate with the 


poor man; perhaps, through luxury, * 


all the pomp and magnificence of woe, his 


diviſion of his ſubſtance.— 


accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, the 
mourners. go about the freets; and while, in 
funeral is prepared, his heirs, in the mean 
time, impatient to examine his will, are 
looking on one another with jealous eyes, 
and already beginning to quarrel about the 
One day, we we 

ſee carried along the coffin of the ſmiling 
infant ; the flower. juſt nipped as it began to 


bloſſom in the parents view: and the next 


day, we behold the young man, or young 
woman, of blooming form and promiſing 
hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While 


the funeral is attended by a numerous, un- 
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96 Obes On Death. 


SERM. concerned company, vo are diſcourſing 

d one another about the news of the day, 
'of the ordinary affairs of life, let our 
thoughts rather follow to the houſe of 
mourning, and repreſent t to themſelves what 
is going on there, There, we would ſee a 
diſconſolate family, fitting in filent grief, 
thinking of the fad breach that is made in 
their little ſociety ; and, with tears in their 
eyes, looking to the chamber that is now 
left vacant, and to every memorial that 
preſents itſelf of their departed friend. By 
ſuch attention to the woes of others, the 
ſelfiſh hardneſs of our hearts will be gra- 
dually ſoftened, and melted down into khu- 
manity. eaſt Dy 
Another day. we follow to the grave one 
who, in old age, and after a long career 
of life, has in full maturity ſunk at laſt 
into reſt. As we are going along to the 
manſion of the dead, it is natural for us to 
think, and to diſcourſe, of all the changes 
which ſuch a perſon has ſeen during the 
courſe of his life. He has paſſed, it is 


kely, through varieties of fortune. He 
| has 
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hav experienced proſperity, and adverſity. SE * M. 
He has ſeen families and kindreds riſe and IS 
fall. He has ſeen peace and war ſucceed. 
ing in their turns; the face of his country 
undergoing many alterations; and the ve- 
ry city in which he dwelt ai in a man- 
ner, new around him. After all he has 
beheld, his eyes are now cloſed for ever. 
He was becoming a ſtranger in the midſt 
of a new ſucceſſion of men. A race who 
knew him not, had ariſen to fill the earth. 
Thus paſſes the world away. Throughout 
all ranks and conditions, one generation paſſ 
eth, and another generation cometh ; and this 
great inn is by turns evacuated; and re- 
Pleniſhed, by troops of ſucceeding pilgrims. 
- ——© vain and inconſtant world! O fleet- 
ing and tranſient life! When will the ſons 
of men learn to think of thee, as they 
ought? When will they learn humanity 
from the afflictions of their brethren; or 
moderation and wiſdom, from the ſenſe of 
their own fugitive ſtate ? But, now to 


come nearer to — 
Vol. I. 5 II. Cons 
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SERM. IL CoNSIDER the death of our friends. 


E200 Want of reflection, or the long habits, ei- 


| ther of a very buſy, or a very diſſipated life, 


may have rendered men infenfible to all 
ſuch objects as I have now defcribed. The 
ſtranger,” and the unknown, fall utterly. 
unnoticed at their ſide. [Life proceeds with 
them in its ufual train, without being af- 
fected by events in which they take no 
perſonal concern. But the diſſolution of 


thoſe ties which had long bound men toge- 


ther, in intimate and familiar union, grees 
a painful thock to every heart. When a 
family, who, for years, had been living in 
comfort and peace, are ſuddenly ſhattered 


by ſome of their moſt beloved or reſpected 
members being torn from them; when 


the huſband or the ſpouſe are ſeparated for 
ever from the companion who, amidſt eve- 
ry viciſſitude of fortune, ſolaced their life; 


who: had ſhared all their joys, and partici- 


pated in all their ſorrows; when the weep- 
ing parent is folding in his arms the dying 
child whom he tenderly loved; when he 
is giving his laſt bleſſing, receiving the 
8 . | laſt 


On Death. 


aft fond adieu, looking for the laſt time 8 ER N. 


99 


on that countenance, now waſting and fa. 


ded, which he had once beheld with much 


delight; then is the time; when the heart 


is made to drink all the bitterneſs of hu- 
man woe.—Put I ſeek not to wound your 
feelings by dwelling on theſe ſad deſcrip- 
tions. Let us rather turn our thoughts to 


the manner in which fuch events ought 


to be received and improved, fince N 
my muſt in the life of man. 


Then, indeed, is the time to weep. Let 


nat a. falſe idea of fortitude, or miſtaken 
conceptions of religious duty, be employed 
to reſtrain the burſting emotion. Let the 
heart ſeek its relief, in the free effuſion of 


juſt and natural ſorrow. It is becoming in 


every one to ſhow, on ſuch occaſions, that 
he feels, as a man ought to feel. At the 
ſame time, let moderation temper the grief 
of a good man and a Chriſtian, He muſt 


not forrow like thoſe who have no hops. As 


high elation of ſpirits befits not the joys, 
ſo continued and overwhelming dejection 
ſuits not the griefs of this tranſitory world. 
F424 Brief, 


On Death. 


9E RM. Grief, when it goes beyond certain bounds, 
FA becomes unmanly ; when it laſts beyond a 
certain time, becomes unſeaſonable. Let 

him not reje& the alleviation which time 

brings to all the wounds of the heart, but 

fuffer exceſſive grief to ſubſide, by degrees, 

into a tender and affectionate remem- 

brance. Let him conſider, that it is in the 
power of Providence to raiſe him up other 

comforts in the place of thoſe he has loſt. 

Or, if his mind, at preſent, reject the 

thoughts of ſucff conſolation, let it turn 

for relief to the proſpect of a future meet- | 
ing in a happier world. This is indeed | 

the chief ſoother of affliction; the moſt 
powerful balm of the bleeding heart. It 
aſſiſts us to view death, as no more than 

a temporary ſeparation of friends. They 
whom we have loved ſtill live, though not 
preſent to us. They are only removed in- 
to a different manſion in the houſe of the 
common Father. The toils of their pil- 
grimage are finiſhed ;-and they are gone 
to the land of reſt and peace. They are. 
gone from this dark and troubled world, 
; | a to 


n 


On Death. 


to join the great aſlembly of the juſt; and 
to dwell in the midſt of everlaſting light. 
In due time we hope to be aſſociated with 
them in theſe bliſsful habitations. Until 
this ſeaſon of re-union arrive, no principle 
of religion diſcourages our holding corre- 
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GY 


3 


ſpondence of affection with them by means 


of faith and hope. 


Meanwhile, let us reſpect that virtues, 


and cheriſh the memory, of the deceaſed. 
Let their little failings be now forgotten. 
Let us dwell on what was-ammable in their 
character, imitate their worth, and trace 


their ſteps. By this means, the remem- 


brance of thoſe whom we loved ſhall be- 
come uſeful and improving to us, as well 
as ſacred and dear; if we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to conſider them as {till ſpeaking, 
and exhorting us to. all that is good ; if, 
in ſituations where our virtue is tried, we 
call up their reſpected idea to view, and, 
as placed in their preſence, think of the 
part which we could act before them with- 

out a bluſh, 
Moreover, kn the remembrance of the 
H 3 friends 
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On Death. 


8E R M. friends whom we have loſt, ſtrengthen our 


. affection to thoſe that remain. 


who never die. 
there is firm and laſting conſtancy, while 


The nar- 
rower the circle becomes of thoſe we love, 
let us draw the cloſer together. Let the 
heart that has been ſoftened by forrow, 
mellow into gentleneſs and kindneſs; make 
liberal allowance for the weakneſſes of 
others; and diveſt itſelf of the little pre- 


judices that may have formerly prepoſſeſſ- 


ed it againſt them. The greater havock 
that death has made among our friends 
on earth, let us cultivate connection more 


with God, and heaven, and virtue. Let 


thoſe noble views which man's immortal 


character affords, fill and exalt our minds. 


Paſſengers only through this ſablunary re- 
gion, let our thoughts often aſcend to that 
divine country, which we are taught to 


conſider as the native ſeat of the ſoul. 
There, we form connections that are ne- 


ver broken. There, we meet with friends 


Among celeſtial things 


all that is on earth changes and paſſes a- 
way. Such are n of the fruits we 
| 1 | Would 
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ſhould | reap from the tender 4 ex- SERM- 
cited by the death of friends. But they Cy, 
are not only our friends who die. Our 
enemies alſo muſt go to their mY home. 

Let ws, a 


Ul. Comerp kn how we Sink to be af- 
feed, when they from whom ſuſpicions 
have alienated, or rivalry has divided us; 
they with whom we have long contended, 
or by whom we imagine ourſelves to have 
ſuffered wrong, are laid, or about to be 
laid, in the grave. How inconſiderable 
then appear thoſe broils in which we had 
been long involved, thoſe conteſts” and 
feuds which we thought were to laſt for 

ever? The awful moment that now ter- 
minates them, makes us feel their vanity. 

If there be a ſpark of humanity left in the 
breaft, the remembrance of our common 

fate then awakens it. Is there a man, who, 

if he were admitted to ſtand by the death- 2 

Dot of his bittereſt enemy, and beheld him 
enduring that conflict which human na- 

ture muſt ſuffer at the laſt, would not be 
1 inclined. 
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104 | on Death. 


8E * M. zchined to ſtretch forth the hand of friend - 
hip, to utter the voice of forgiveneſs, and 
to with for perfect reconciliation with him 
before he left the world? Who 1 is there 
that, when he beholds the remains of his 
adverſary depoſited in the duſt, feels not, 
in that moment, ſome relentings at the re- 
membrance of thoſe paſt animoſities which 
mutually embittered their life ?—* There 
« lies the man with whom I contended fo 
“ long, filent and mute for ever. He is 
« fallen; and I am about to follow him. 
Ho poor is the advantage which I now 
enjoy? Where are the fruits of all our 
* conteſts? In a ſhort time we ſhall be 
« laid together; and no remembrance re- 
« main of either of us, under the ſun, 
« How many miſtakes may there have 
* been between us? Had not he his vir- 
« tues and good qualities, as well as I? 
« When we ſhall both appear before the 
« judgement-ſeat of God, ſhall I be found 
“innocent, and free of blame, for all the 
„ enmity I have borne to him!“ My 


* 


friends, let the anticipation of ſuch ſenti- 
ments, 


On Death. 


ments, : ſerve now to correct the inveteracy 
of prejudice, to cool the heat of anger, to 
allay the fierceneſs of reſentment. How 


unnatural is it for animoſities ſo laſting to 
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8 ERM. 
V. 


| : 


poſſeſs the hearts of mortal men, that no- 


thing can extinguiſh. them, but the cold 
hand of death? Is there not a ſufficient 
proportion of evils. in the ſhort ſpan of 
human life, that we ſeek to increaſe their 
number, by ruſhing into unneceſſary con- 
teſts with one another? When a few ſuns 
more have rolled over our heads, friends 


and foes ſhall have retreated together; and 


their love and their hatred be equally bu- 
ried. . Let our few days, then, be ſpent 1 in 
peace. While we -are all journeying on- 
wards to death, let us rather bear one an- 
other's burdens, than haraſs one another by 
the way. Let us ſmooth and chear the 
road as much as we can, rather than fill 
the valley of our pilgrimage with the 


hateful monuments of our contention and 
ſtrife. 


Tn us I have ſet dn. you ſome of 


thoſe 
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8 On Death. 


SERM. thoſe meditations which are naturally ſug- 
geſted by the prevalence of death around 
us; by the death of ſtrangers, of friends, 

and of enemies. Becauſe topics of this na- 
ture are obvious, let it not be thought that 
they are without uſe. They require to be 
recalled, repeated, and enforced. Moral 
and religious inſtruQtion derives its efficacy, | 
not ſo much from what men are taught to 
know, as from what they are brought to 
feel. It is not the dormant knowledge of 
any truths, . but the vivid impreſſion of 
them, which has influence on practice. 

_ Neither ler it be thought, that ſuch medita- 

_ tions are unſeaſonable intruſions upon thoſe 
_ who are living in health, in affluence, and 

eaſe. There is no hazard of their making 

_— too deep or painful an impreſſion. The 
gloom which they occaſion is tranſient ; and 
- will foon, too ſoon, it is probable, be diſ- 

. pelled by the ſucceeding affairs and plea- 
fures of the world. To wiſdom it certain- 
ly belongs, that men ſhould be impreſſed 
with juſt views of their nature, and their 
Rate: and the pleaſures of Hife will always 

be 
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be enjoyed to moſt advantage when they gx RM. 


are tempered with ſerious thought. There 
is a time to mourn, as well as a time to rejoice. 
There is a virtuous /orrow, which is better 
than laughter. There is a ſadneſs of the coun- 
tenance, by which the heart is made better. 
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SERMON VI. 


On the PROORESS of Vics. 


1 CORINTHIANS, xv. 33. 


Be not deceived : Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. | 


0 


Hovecn human nature be now fallen 
from 1ts original honour, ſeveral good 
principles ſtill remain in the hearts of men. 
There are few, if any, on whoſe minds the 
reverence for a Supreme Being continues 
not, in ſome degree, impreſſed. In every 
breaſt, ſome benevolent affections are found; 
and conſcience {till retains a ſenſe of the 
diſtinction between moral good and evil. 


Theſe principles of virtue are always ſuſ- 


ceptible of improvement ; and, in favour- 


able 


On the Progreſs of Vice. 


4 


—_ 


able ſituations, might have a happy in- SERM: 


. | . 
fluence on practice. But ſuch 1s the frail- =, 
ty of our nature, and ſo numerous are the 
temptations to evil, that they are in perpe- 


tual hazard of being either totally effaced, 
or ſo far weakened as to produce no effect 
on conduct. They are good ſeeds original- 


ly ſown in the heart; but which require ; 


culture, in order to make them riſe to any 
maturity. If left without aſſiſtance, they 
are likely to be ſtifled by that profuſion of 


noxious weeds which the ſoil ſends. footls 
around them. ö 


Among the numerous cauſes which in- 


troduce corruption into the heart, and ac- 


celerate its growth, none is more unhappily 


powerful than that which is pointed out in 
the text, under the deſcription of evil com- 
munications ; that is, the contagion which is 


diffuſed by bad examples, and heightened 


by particular connections with perſons f 
T 


looſe principles, or diſſolute morals. 


in a licentious ſtate of ſociety, is the moſt 
common ſource of thoſe vices and diſorders 
which ſo much abound in great cities; 
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On the Progreſs of Vice. 


and often proves, in particular manner, fa- 
tal to the young; even to them whoſe be- 
ginnings were once auſpicious and promi- 
It may therefore be an uſeful em- 


| POE of attention, to trace the progreſs 


of this principle of corruption ; to examine 
the means by which evil communications gra- 


dually undermine, and at laſt deſtroy good 


manners, or 


(which here is the proper fig- 
nification of the original word) goad morals. 
It is indeed diſagreeable to contemplate hu- 
man nature, in this downward courſe of its 
progreſs. But it is always profitable to 
know our own infirmities and dangers. 
The conſideration of them will lead me to 
ſuggeſt ſome of the means proper to be u- 
ſed, for preventing the miſchiefs ariſing 


from evil communications. 


AGREEABLY to what I obſerved of cer- 
tain virtuous principles being inherent in 


” human nature, there are few but who ſet 
out at firſt on the world with good diſpoſi- 


tions. The warmth which belongs to youth 


naturally exerts itſelf in generous feelings, 
and 


On the Progrefs of Vice. 


11 T. 


and fentiments of honour; in ſtrong at- SE RM. 


VI. 


tachment to friends, and the other emo-- 


tions of a kind and tender heart. Almoſt 


all che plans with which perſons who have 


been liberally educ ated begin the world, are 
connected with honourable views. At that 


period, they repudiate whatever is mean 


or baſe. Ir is pleafing to them to think, of 
commanding: the efteem of thoſe among 


whom they live, and of acquiring a name 


among men. But alas! how ſoon does this 
flattermg proſpect begin to be overcaſt ! 
Defires of pleaſure uſher in tempration, and 
forward the growth of diſorderly paſſions. 
Miniſters of vice are ſeldom wanting to en- 


courage, and: flatter, the paſſions of the 


young. Interiors ſtudy to creep into fa- 
vour, by ſervile obſequiouſneſs to all their 
deſires and humours. Glad to find any 
apology for the indulgences of which they 
are fond, the young too readily liſten to the 
voice of thoſe who ſuggeſt to them, that 


tue, are old faſhioned and illiberal; that 
the reſtraints which they impoſe are only 
95 fit 
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On the Progreſs of Vice. 


8 x K M. fit to be preſcribed to thoſe who are in the 
. 3 firſt ſtage of pupillage; or to be preached 


to the vulgar, who ought to be kept within 


_ the cloſeſt bounds of regularity and ſubjec- 


But the goodneſs of their hearts, it 


tion. 


is inſinuated to them, and the liberality of 


their views, will fully juſtify their emanci- 
pating themſelves, in ſome: degree, from 


| the: rigid diſciphne of parents and teachers. 


Soothing as ſuch inſinuations are to the 
youthful, and inconſiderate, their firſt ſteps, 
however, in vice, are cautious and timid, 
and occaſionally checked by remorſe. - As 
they begin to mingle more in the world, 


and emerge into the circles of gaiety and 
pleaſure, finding theſe looſe ideas counte- 
nanced by too general practice, ice; they gra- 
dually become bolder in the liberties they 
take. If they have been bred to bufineſs, 


they begin to tire of induſtry, and look 
3 contempt on the plodding race of citi- 
ns. If they be of ſuperior rank, they 


N it becomes them to reſemble their e- 


quals; to aſſume that freedom of beha- 
viour, that air of 3 that tone of 
nas 


* 
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diſſipation, that eaſy negligence of thoſe 8 E R M. 
with whom they converſe, which appear — 
faſhionable in high life. If affluence of 
fortune unhappily concur to favour their 
inclinations, amuſements and diverſions 
ſucceed in a perpetual round; night and 
day are confounded ; gaming fills up their 
vacant intervals; they live wholly in public 
places; they run into many degrees. of ex- 
cefs, difagreeable even to themſelves, mere- 
ty from weak complaifance, and the fear of 
being ridiculed! by their looſe aſſociates. 
Among theſe affociates, the moſt hardened 
and determined always take the lead. The 
reſt follow them with implicit fubmiſſion; 
and make proficiericy in this ſchool of ini- 
quity, in exact proportion to the weakneſs 
of their underftandings,” and the ſtrengen | 
of their paſſions. 

How many paſs away; alter this manner, 
fore of the moſt valuable years of their 
life, toſt in a whirlpool of what cannot be 
called pleaſure, fo much as mere giddineſs 
and folly? In the habits of perpetual con- 
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On the Progreſs of Vice, 


8 E R M. All reflection i is loſt; while, circulated from 
my One empty head, and one thoughtleſs heart, 


to another, folly ſhoots up into all its moſt 
ridiculous forms; prompts the extravagant, 
unmeaning frolic in private; or ſallies forth 
in public into mad riot; impelled ſome- 
times by intoxication, ſometimes by mere 
levity of ſpirits. | 
All the while, amidſt this whole courſe 
of juvenile infatuation, I readily admit, that 
much good nature may, ſtill remain. Ge- 
neroſity and attachments may be found; 
nay, ſome awe of religion may {till ſubſiſt, 
and ſome remains of thoſe good impreſſions 
which were made upon the mind in early 
days. It might yet be very poſlible to re- 
claim ſuch perſons, and to form them for 
uſeful and reſpectable ſtations in the world, 
if virtuous and improving ſociety ſhould 
happily ſucceed to the place of that idle 
crew with whom they now aſſociate; if 
important buſineſs ſhould occur, to bring 
them into a different ſphere of action; or, 
if ſome ſeaſonable ſtroke of affliction ſhould 


in merey be ſent, to recall them to «hem- 
ſelves, 


* 


On the N of Vice. 


ſelves, and to awaken ſerious and manly 8E RM. 
thought, But, if youth and vigour, and Man 


flowing fortune continue; if a ſimilar ſuc- 
ceſſion of companions go on to amuſe them, 
to ingroſs their time, and to ſtir up their 
paſſions ; the day of ruin, — let them take 


heed, and beware! — the day of irrecover- 
able ruin, begins to draw nigh. Fortune 


18 ſquandered ; health is broken ; friends 
are offended, affronted, eſtranged ; aged 
parents, rhaps, ſent allied and mourn- 
ing, to the duſt, ' 


re certain 18 of vice which 


are chiefly ſtamped with the character of 
the ridiculous, and the contemptible: and 
there are alſo certain limits, beyond which 
if it paſs, it becomes odious and execra- 
ble. If, to. other corruptions which the 
heart has already received, be added the 
infuſion of ſceptical- principles, that worſt 
of all the evi/ communications of ſinners, the 
whole of morals is then on the point of 
being overthrown, For, every crime can 
then be palliated to conſcience ; every check 
and reſtraint which had hitherto remained, 
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8 EA M. is taken away. 
eee of his courſe, ſoothed himſelf with the 


| thy nature, by counteracting the dictates 


" On the Frogreſi of Vice. 
He who, in the beginning 


thought, that while he indulged his de- 
fires, he did hurt to no man; now, preſſed 
by the neceflity of fupplying thoſe wants 


into which his expenſive pleaſures have 


brought him, goes on without remorſe to 
defraud, and to oppreſs. The lover of plea- 
ſure, now becomes hardened and cruel; 
violates his truſt, or betrays his friend; be- 
comes a man of treachery, or a man of 
blood; ſatisfying, or at leaſt endeavouring 
all the while to ſatisfy himſelf, that circum- 
ſtances form his excuſe ; that by neceſſity 
he is impelled; and that, in gratifying the 
paſſions which nature had implanted within 
him, he does no more than follow nature. 
Miſerable and deluded man! to what 
art thou come at the laſt? Doſt thou 


pretend to follow nature, when. thou art 


contemning the laws of the God of nature? 
when thou art ſtifling his voice within 


' thee, which remonſtrates againſt thy crimes? 


when thou art violating the beſt part of 


of 


On the Progreſs of Vice. 


uſeleſs animal on the earth; and not uſe- 
leſs only, but noxious to the ſociety to 


which thou belongeſt, and to which thou 
art a diſgrace; noxious, by the bad ex- 
ample thou haſt ſet; noxious, by the crimes 

thou haſt committed; ſacrificing innocence 
to thy guilty pleaſures, and introducing 


ſhame. and ruin into the habitations of 
peace; defrauding of their due the unſuſ- 


| picious who -have truſted thee; involving 


in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy 
family; reducing the induſtrious and the 
aged to miſery and want; by all which, if 
thou haſt eſcaped the deſerved ſword of ju- 


ſtice, thou haſt at leaſt brought on thyſelf 


che reſentment, and che reproach of all the 
reſpectable and the worthy. Tremble then 
at the view of the gulph which is opening 


before thee. Look with horror at the pre- 
cipice, on the brink of which thou ſtand- 


eſt: and if yet a moment be left for re- 
treat, think how thou Fragen $9 Gd and 
ws Javed. 
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On the Progreſs of Vice. 


- Tus: brings me to what I propoſed 


— as the next head of diſcourſe; to ſuggeſt 


ſome means that may be uſed for ſtopping 
in time the progreſs of ſuch miſchiefs; to 
point out ſome remedies againſt the _— 


8 infection of evil g communications. a 


Tun firſt and moſt bolded is, to with- 
draw from all aſſociations with bad men, 


with perſons either of licentious principles, 


or of diſorderly conduct. I have ſhown to 
what iſſue ſuch dangerous connections are 
apt to bring men at laſt. Nothing, there- 
fore, is of more importance for the young, 


to whom I now chiefly addreſs myſelf, than 


to be careful in the choice of their friends 


and companions. This choice is too fre- 


quently made without much thought, or 
is determined by ſome caſual connection; 


and yet, very often, the whole fate of their 


future life depends upon it. The circum- 
ſtances which chiefly attract the liking and 


the friendſhip of youth, are vivacity, good 
humour, engaging manners, and a cheer- 


Ful or eaſy temper ; qualities, I confeſs, a- 


miable 


On the Progreſs of Vice. 
miable in themſelves, and uſeful and va- 


luable in their place. 
remember, that theſe are not all the quali- 
ties requiſite to form an intimate compa- 
nion or friend. Something more is ſtill to 
be looked for; a ſound underſtanding, a 
ſteady mind, a firm attachment to prin- 
ciple, to virtue, and honour. As only ſo- 


lid bodies poliſh well, it is only on the ſub- 


ſtantial ground of theſe manly endowments, 
that the other amiable qualities can receive 
their proper luſtre. Deſtitute of theſe eſ- 
ſential requiſites, they ſhine with no more 
than a tinſel brilliancy. It may ſparkle for 
a little, amidſt a few circles of the frivolous, 
and ſuperficial; but it impoſes not on the 
diſcernment of the public. The world in 
general ſeldom, after a ſhort trial, judges 


- amiſs of the characters of men. You may 
be aſſured, that its character of you will be 
formed by the company you frequent; and 


how agreeable ſoever they may ſeem to be, 
if nothing is to be found among them but 
hollow qualities, and external accompliſh- 
ments, they ſoon fall down into the claſs, 
I 4 at 


But I intreat you to . 
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8 * M. at ae of the inſignificant, perhaps of the 

dF worthleſs ;- and you fink of courſe,” in the 
opinion of the —_— into the ſame deſpi- 
cable rank. 

Allow me to warn you, that che moſt 
gay and pleaſing, are ſometimes the moſt 
inſidious and dangerous companions; an 
admonition which reſpects both the ſexes. 
Often they attach themſelves to you from 
intereſted motives; and if any taint or ſuſpi- 
cion lie on their character, under the cover 
of your rank, your fortune, or your good 
reputation, they ſeek pratetion for them- 
ſelves. Look round you, then, with atten- 
tive eye, and weigh characters well before 
you connect yourſelves too cloſely with any 
who court your ſociety. He that walketh 
with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe ; but a companion 
of fools ſhall be defiroyed. Wherefore, enter 
not thou into the counſel of the ſcorner. Walk 
not in the way with evil men; avoid 2 ; poſe 

Lis * * 1, turn _ it, and gr h 
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In * to prevent the influence of evil SE E RM, 
communications, it is farther needful, that 1 
yon fix to yourſelves certain principles of 
conduct, and be reſolved and determined 
on no occaſion to ſwerve from them. Set- 

ting the conſideration of religion and vir- 
tue aſide, and attending merely to intereſt 
and reputation, it will be found, chat he 
who enters on active life without having 
aſcertained ſome regular plan, according to 
which he is to guide himſelf, will be un- 
proſperous in the whole of his ſubſequent 
progreſs. But when conduct is viewed in 
a moral and religious light, the effect of 
having fixed no principles of action; of 
having formed no laudable ſtandard of 
character, —_—_ more obviouſly fatal. 
For hence it is, that the young and thought- 
leſs imbibe ſo readily the poiſon of evil 
communications, and fall a prey to every ſe- 
ducer. They have no internal guide whom 
they are accuſtomed to follow and obey; ; No- 
ching within themſelves, that can give firm- 
neſs to their conduct. They are of courſe 
ne victims of momentary inclination or 


caprice; 
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E RM. caprice; religious and good by ſtarts, 
VE | 

ww When, during the abſence- of temptation 
and tempters, the virtuous principle ſtirs 
within them; but never long the ſame ; 
changing and fluctuating according to the 
paſſion that chances to riſe, or the inſtiga- 
tion of thoſe with whom they have con- 
nected themſelves. They are ſailing on a 
dangerous ſea, which abounds with rocks ; 
without compaſs, by which to direct their 
_ courſe, or helm, by which to guide the veſ- 
ſel. Whereas, if they ated on a ſyſtem, 
if their behaviour made it appear that they 
were determined to conduct themſelves by 
certain rules and principles, not only would 
they eſcape innumerable dangers, but they 
would command reſpect from the licenti- 
ous themſelves. Evil doers would ceaſe to 
lay their ſnares for one whom they ſaw 
moving above them, in a higher ſphere, 

and with a more ſteady courſe. 


As 2 farther corrective of evil communi- 
cations, and as a foundation to thoſe prin- 
ciples which you lay down for conduct, 

| let 
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let me adviſe you ſometimes to think ſe- SERM. 


riouſly, of what conſtitutes real enjoyment FRA 


and happineſs. ' Your days cannot be en- 
tirely ſpent in company and pleaſure. 
How cloſely ſoever you are ſurrounded. and 
beſieged 'by evil companions, there muſt 


be ſome intervals, in which you are left by 


yourſelves ; when, after all the turbulence 


of amuſement is over, your mind will na- 


turally aſſume a graver and more penfive 


| caſt, Theſe are precious intervals to you, 
if you knew their value. Seize that ſober 
hour of retirement and filence. Indulge 

the meditations which then begin to riſe. 


Caſt your eye backwards on what is paſt 


of your life; look forward to what is pro- 


bably to come. Think of the part you 
are now acting; and of what remains to 


be acted, perhaps to be ſuffered, before you 


die. Then is the time to form your plans 


of happineſs, not merely for the next day, 
but for the general courſe of your life. 


Remember, that what is pleaſing to you at 
twenty, will not be equally ſo at forty or 
ood years of age ; and that what continues 

| angel 
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SER M. longeſt 1 is always moſt valuable. 
0 = <p Recollect your on feelings in different 


ſcenes: of life. Inquire on what occaſions 


. you have felt the trueſt ſatisfaction; he- 


ther days of ſabriety, and rational employ- 


ment, have not left behind them a more a- 


grecable remembrance, than nights of li- 
centiouſneſs and riot. Look round you on 
the world ; reflect on the different ſocie- 
ties which have fallen under your obſer- 
vation; and think Who among them ap- 


pear to enjoy life to moſt advantage; whe- 


ther they who, encircled by gay compa- 
nions, are conſtantly fatiguing themſelves 


in queſt of pleaſure; or they to whom plea- 


ſure .cames. unſought, in the courſe of an 
active, virtuous, and manly life. Compare 
together theſe two claſſes of mankind, and 


alk your own hearts, to which of them 


you would chuſe to belong. If, in a hap- 
py moment, the light of truth begin to 
break in upon you, refuſe not admittance 
to the ray. If your hearts ſecretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have 
made, bethink younſelves that the evil is 

| | | not 


On the Progreſs of Vice. 


_ is always honourable: 


Were ſuch meditations ofteri indulged, 
the evil communicution of firiners would die 


away before them; the force of their pot- 


ſon would evaporate; the world would be- 


gin to aſſume in yotr eyes 4 new form 


and ſhape. Diſdain not, in theſe ſolitary 
honfs, to recollect what the wifeſt have 


ftid, and have written; concerning human 


Kappinteſss aud human vanity.” Treat not 


their opititons; as effuſions merely of pee- 


viſhneſs or diſappointment: but believe 


therm to be, what they truly are, the reſult. 


of long experience, and thorough acquaint- 
anice with the world. Conſider chat 0 
ſeaſon of youth is paſſing faſt away. 


is time for you to be taking meaſures — : 


an eſtabliſhment in life; nay, it were wiſe 


to be looking forward to a placid enjoy : 


ment of old age. That is a period you 
with to fee ; but how miſerable when it 


arrives, if it yield you nothing but the 


Aeg of life ; and preſent no retroſpect, 


except 
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not irreparable; Stil chere is time for re- RN. 
pentance and retreat; and a return to wiſ- er. 
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LeT me once more adviſe vou, to look 


forward ſometimes beyond old age; to 


look to a future world. Amidſt evil commu- 
nications, let your belief, and your character 
as Chriſtians, ariſe to your view. Think 
of the ſacred name in which you were 
baptized. Think of the God whom your 


fathers honoured and worſhipped; of the 


religion in which chey trained you up; of 


the venerable rites in which they brought 
you to partake. Their paternal cares have 


now. ceaſed. They have finiſhed their 
earthly courſe : and the time is coming 
when you muſt follow. them. Tou know 
that you are not to live always here ; and 
you ſurely do not believe that your 3 


ence is to end with this life. Into what 


world then are you next to go? Whom 
will you meet with there? Before whoſe 
tribunal are you to appear ? What account 
will you. be able to give of your preſent 


an and irregular conduct to him who 
made 


0 the Progreſs of Vice. 


* 


3 you such thoughts may be treat- 
ed as unſeaſonable intruſions. But intrude 


they ſometimes will, whether you make 


them welcome or not. Better then, to al- 
low them free reception when they come, 


and to conſider fairly to what they lead. 


You have ſeen perſons die; at leaſt, you 


have heard of your friends dying near you. 


Did it never enter into your minds, to 


think what their laſt reflections probably 


were in their concluding moments; or 


what your own, in ſuch a ſituation, would 


be ? What would be then your hopes and 
fears; what part you would then wiſh to 
have acted; in what light your cloſing 
eyes would then view this life, and this 


world ? 


"Theſe are thoughts, my friends, too im- 


portant to be always excluded. Theſe are 
things too ſolemn and awful to be trifled 
with. They are ſuperior to all the ridicule 
of fools. They come home to every man's 
boſom ; and are intitled to every man's 
higheſt attention. Let us regard them as 
becomes reaſonable and mortal creatures; 

and 
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sERN and they will prove effectual antidotes to 
W the evil communications of petulant ſcoffers, 
When vice or folly ariſe to tempt us un- 

der flattering forms, let the ſerious charac- 

ter which we bear as men come alſo for- 

ward to view; and let the 'folemn'admo- 
nitions, with lich I conclude; found full 

in our ears: My for, if ſinners entice thee, 

conſerit thou not. Come out from among ft 

them, and be ſeparate, Remember thy Crea- 

tor in the days of thy youth. Fear the Lord, 

and depart from evil. The way of liſe is 

' above to the wiſe; and be that keepeth the 
commundment, heepeth his own ſoul *. 5 


Prov. i. 10. 2 Corinth. vi. 17. Ecelef. xii. 1.3 
Prov. xv. 24. | FF Both 


8 E R. 
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SERMON VII. 


On FoRTITUDE. 


PSALM xXxvii. 3. 


Though an hoſt ſhould encamp againſt me, my 
heart * not fear. | 


HIS world is a region of danger, in 
which perfect ſafety is poſſeſſed by 

no man. Though we live in times of e- 
ſtabliſhed tranquillity, when there is no 
ground to apprehend that an hot ſhall, in 
the literal ſenſe, encamp againſt us; yet eve- 
ry man, from one quarter or other, has 
ſomewhat to dread. Riches often make to 
themſelves wings, and flee away. The firm- 
etſt health may in a moment be ſhaken. - 
| The moſt flouriſhing family may unexpect- 
Vor. .. K edly 
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8 LEN edly be ſcattered. The appearances of our 
— ſecurity are frequently deceitful. When 
our ſky ſeems moſt ſettled and ſerene, in 
ſome unobſerved quarter gathers the little 
Hh black cloud, in which the tempeſt ferments, 
and Prepares to diſcharge itſelf on our head. 
Such is the real ſituation of man in this 
world; and he who flatters himſelf with an 
ee view of his ſtate, only lives in the 
paradiſe of fools. 
In this ſituation, no quality is more re- 
quiſite than conſtancy, or fortitude of 
| mind; a quality which the Pſalmiſt ap- 
pears, from the ſentiment in the text, to 
have poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. For- 
titude was juſtly claſſed by the ancient 
. philoſophers, among the cardinal virtues. 
1 It is indeed eſſential to the ſupport of them 
all; and is moſt neceſſary to be acquired 
ky by every one who wiſhes to diſcharge with 
| fidelity the duties of his ſtation. It is the 
1 armour of the mind, which will fit him 
for encountering the trials, and ſurmount- 
ing the dangers, that are likely to occur in 
the courſe of his life. It may be thought, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, to be a quality, in ſome Wen ind 2 S ERM. 
conſtitutional; dependent on firmneſs of — 
nerves, and ſtrength of ſpirits. Though, 
partly, it is ſo, yet experience ſhows that Ml: 
it may alſo be acquired by principle, and 130 
be fortified by reaſon; and it is only when if 
thus acquired, and thus fortified, that it 14 
can be accounted to carry the character of | 
virtue. Fortitude is oppoſed, as all know, 
to timidity, irreſolution, a feeble and a 
wavering ſpirit. It is placed, like other 
virtues, in the middle between two ex. 
tremes; ſtanding at an equal diſtance from 
raſhneſs on the one hand, and from puſil- 
lanimity on the other. In diſcourſing on 
this ſubject, I purpoſe, firſt, to ſhow the 
importance of fortitude or conſtancy; next, 
to aſcertain the grounds on which it muſt 
reſt ; and, laſtly, to ſuggeſt ſome conſidera» + 
tions for aſſiſting the exerciſe of it. | 
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I. THE high importance of fortitude will | 
eaſily appear, if we conſider it as reſpect- 
ing either the happineſs of human life, or 
the proper diſcharge of its duties. 
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_ SERM. Without ſome degree of fortitude there 
Vis. , can be no happineſs ; ; becauſe, amidſt the 
- thouſand uncertainties of life, there can be 
5 no enjoyment of tranquillity. The man 
8 of feeble and timorous ſpirit, lives under 
- perpetual alarms. He foreſees every diſtant 
85 4 danger, and trembles. He explores the re- 
5 gions of poſſibility, to diſcover the dangers 
£ that may ariſe. Often he creates imaginary 


ones; always magnifies thoſe that are real. 
Hence, like a perſon haunted by ſpectres, 
| | he loſes the free enjoyment even of a ſafe 
| and proſperous ſtate. On the firſt ſhock of 
adverſity, he deſponds. Inſtead of exerting 
himſelf to lay hold on the reſources that 
remain, he gives up all for loſt; and re- 
ſigns himſelf to abject and broken ſpirits. 
— On the other hand, firmneſs of mind is 
the parent of tranquillity. It enables one 
to enjoy the preſent without diſturbance ;_ 
| | and to look calmly on dangers that ap- 
= proach, or evils that threaten in future. It 
 _ ſuggeſts good hopes. It ſupplics reſources. 
| It allows a man to retain the full poſſeſſion 
| of himſelf, in every ſituation of fortune. 


ll | n into the ach .of this man, and you 
will 
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will find compoſure, cheerfulneſs, and mag- 
nanimity. Look into the heart of the other, 
and you will ſee nothing but confuſion, 
anxiety, and trepidation. The one is the 


caſtle built on a rock, which defies the at- 


tacks of ſurrounding waters. The other 
is a hut placed on the ſhore, which every. 
wind ſhakes, and every wave overflows. 


Ir fortitude be thus eſſential to the enjoy- 
ment of life, it is equally fo, to the proper 
difcharge of all its moſt important duties. 
He who is of a cowardly mind 1s, and 


muſt be, a ſlave to the world. He faſhions . 


his whole conduct according to its hopes 


and fears. He ſmiles, and fawns, and be- 


trays, from abject conſiderations of perſonal 


ſafety, He is incapable of either concei- 


ving, or executing, any great deſign. He 
can netther ſtand the clamour of the mul- 


titude, nor the frowns of the mighty. The 


SERM. 
VII. 


—— 


wind of popular favour, or the threats of 


power, are ſufficient to ſhake his moſt 
determined purpoſe. The world always 


knows where to find him. He may pretend 
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On Fortitude. 


to have principles; but on every trying oc- 
caſion, it will be ſeen, that his pretended 
principles bend to convenience and ſafety. 
—The man of virtuous fortitude, again, 
follows the dictates of his heart, unembar- 
raſſed by thoſe reſtraints which he upon 
the timorous. Having once determined 
what 1s fit for him to do, no threatenings 
can {hake, nor dangers appall him. He 
reſts upon himſelf, ſupported by a con- 
ſciouſneſs of inward dignity. I do not ſay 
that this diſpoſition alone, will ſecure bn 
againſt every vice. He may be lifted up 
with pride. He may be ſeduced by plea- 
ſure. He may be hurried away by paſſion. 


But at leaſt on one quarter, he will be ſafe ; 


by no abject fears miſled into evil. 

Without this temper of mind, no man 
can be a thorough Chriſtian. For his pro- 
feſhon, as ſuch, requires him to be ſupe- 
rior to that fear of man which bringeth a 


| ſnare ; enjoins him, for the ſake of a good 


conſcience, to encounter every danger; and 
to be prepared, if called, even to lay down 
his life in the cauſe of religion and truth. 


On Fortitude. 


. 


All who have been diſtinguiſhed as ſer- 8 E — a 
vants of God, or benefactors of men; all — 


who, in perilous ſituations, have acted their 


part with ſuch honour as. to render their 


names 1lluſtrious through ſucceeding ages, 
have been eminent for fortitude of mind. 


Of this we have one conſpicuous example in 


the Apoſtle Paul, whom it will be inſtruc- 


tive for us to view in a remarkable occur- 


rence of his life. After having long acted 


as the apoſtle of the Gentiles, his miſſion 


called him to go to Jeruſalem, where he 


knew that he was to encounter the utmoſt 


violence of his enemies. Juſt before he ſet 


fail, he called together the elders of his 
favourite church at Epheſus, and in a pa- 
thetic ſpeech, which does great honour to 
his character, gave them his laſt farewel. 
Deeply affected by their knowledge of the 
certain dangers to which he was expoſing 


himſelf, all- the aſſembly were filled with 


diſtreſs, and melted into tears. The cir- _ 
cumſtances were ſuch, as might have con- 


veyed dejection even into a reſolute mind ; 
and would have totally overwhelmed the 
VVV 
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— SE RM. feeble. They all wept ore, and fell on Paul's 
| ell, and kiſſed him; forrowing moſt of all 
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for the words which be ſpake, that they ſhould = 
fee bis face no more. What were then the 
ſentiments, what was the language, of this 
' great and good man ? Hear the words 
which ſpoke his firm and undaunted 
mind. Behold, I go bound in the ſpirit, un- 
to Feruſalem, not knowing the things that 
ſhall befall me there; ſave that the Holy 
Ghoſt witneſſeth in every city, ſaying, that 
bonds and affiilions abide me. But none of 
theſe things move me; neither count I my life 
dear unto myſeif, ſo that I might finiſh my 
courſe with joy, and the miniſtry which I 
1 have received of the Lord Feſus, to teſtify the 
goſpel of the grace of God There was ut- 
tered the voice, there breathed the ſpirit, of 
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i a brave, and a virtuous man. Such a man 

1 | knows not what it is to ſhrink from dan- 

| ger, when conſcience points out his path. | 
In that path he is determined to walk; let 


the conſequences be what they will. Till 


Acts xx. 22. 23. 24+ 3 37. 38. 
iS | | 1 
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I die, I will not remove my integrity from me. 8 E RM. 
My righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will not let — a 
it go. My heart ſhall not reproach me fo long 

as T live *. © For me, there is a part ap- 

« pointed to act. I go to perform it. My 

“ duty I ſhall do to-day. Let 7o-morrow 

« take thought for the things of iſſelſ.“— 
Having thus ſhown the importance, I pro- 
ceed, 


II. To ſhow the proper foundations of 
conſtancy and fortitude of mind. They 
are principally two; a good conſcience, 
and truſt in God. 
A corrupted and guilty man, can poſleſs 
no true firmneſs of heart. He who by 
crooked paths, purſues diſhonourable ends, 
has many things to diſmay him. He not 
only dreads the diſappointment of his de- 
ſiens, by ſome of thoſe accidents to which 
all are expoſed; but he has alſo to dread 
the treachery of his confederates, the diſ- 
Pony and reproach of the world, and the 


af Job xxvii. 5. 6. | 
Ie; | juſt 
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SE I'S juſt diſpleaſure of Heaven. His fears he 
Was — is obliged to conceal; but while he aſſumes 
the appearance of intrepidity before the 
world, he trembles within himſelf; and 
the bold and ſteady eye of integrity, fre- 
quently darts terror into his heart. There 
is, it is true, à ſort of conſtitutional cou- 
rage, which fometimes has rendered men 
daring in the moſt flagitious attempts. 
But this fool-hardineſs of the raſh, this 
boldneſs of the ruffian, is altogether differ- 
ent from real fortitude. It ariſes merely. 
from ' warmth of blood, from want of 
thought, and blindneſs to danger. As it 
forms no character of value, ſo it appears 
only in occaſional ſallies; and never can be 
uniformily maintained. It requires adven- 
titious props to ſupport it; and in ſome 
hour of trial, always fails. There can be 
no true courage, no regular perſevering | 
conſtancy, but what 1s connected with 
principle, and founded on a conſciouſneſs 
of reQitude of intention. This, and this 
only, erects that brazen wall which we can 


* to every hoſtile attack. It cloaths 
us 


1 


* 
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us with an armour, on which fortune will 
ſpend its ſhafts in vain. All is ſound 


within. There is no weak place, where we 


particularly dread a blow. There is no 
occaſion for falſe colours to be hung out. 


No diſguiſe is needed to cover us. We 


"> © 
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would be ſatisfied if all mankind could 


look into our hearts. What has he to 
fear, who not only acts on a plan which 
his conſcience approves, but who knows 
that every good man, nay, the whole un- 
biaſſed world, if they could trace his in- 
tentions, would juſtify and approve his 
conduct? 


. He knows, at the ſame time, that he is act- 
ing under the immediate eye and protec- 
tion of the Almighty. Behold my witneſs is 


in heaven ; and my record is on high*, Here 


opens a new ſource of fortitude to every 


virtuous man. The conſciouſneſs of ſuch 
an illuſtrious ſpectator, invigorates and ani- 
mates him. He truſts, that the eternal lo- 


Job xvi. 19. 


ver 
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ver of righteouſneſs not only beholds and 
eden but will ſtrengthen and aſſiſt; 

will not ſuffer him to be unjuſtly ed, 
and will reward his conſtancy in the end, 
with glory, honour, and immortality. A 
good conſcience, thus ſupported, beſtows 


on the heart a much greater degree of intre- 


pidity, than it could otherwiſe inſpire. One 
who reſts on an Almighty, though inviſible, 
Protector, exerts his powers with double 
force; acts with vigour not his own. Ac- 
cordingly, it was from this principle of 
truſt in God, that the Pſalmiſt derived that 
courage and boldneſs, which he expreſſes 
in the text. He had ſaid immediately be- 
fore, The Lord is my light and my ſalvation; 
the Lord is the ſtrength of my life. The con- 
ſequence which directly follows 1s, of z2ohom 
ſhall I be afraid? Though an hoft ſhould en- 
camp againſt me, my heart ſhall not fear: It 


remains, 


III. Tur I ſuggeſt a few conſiderations 


which may prove auxiliary to the exerciſe 
| of & wards | 5 


— 
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of virtuous fortitude, in che midſt of "Om 
gers. 

From what was juſt now nid it appears, 
firſt, that it is of high importance to every 
one who wiſhes to act his part with Be- 


coming reſolution, to cultivate a religious 
principle, and to be inſpired with truſt in 


God. The imperfections of the beſt are 


indeed ſo numerous, as to give them no 
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title to claim, on their own account, the 


protection of Heaven. But we are taught 
to believe, that the merciful God, who made 
us, and who Ins our frame, favours the 
fincere and upright ; that the ſupreme ad- 
miniſtration of the univerſe is always on 


the fide of truth and virtue; and, that, 


therefore, every worthy character, and eve- 


ry juſt and good cauſe, though for a while 
it ſhould be depreſſed, is likely to receive 


countenance and protection in the end. 


The more firmly this belief is rooted in 
the heart, its influence will be more power- 
ful, in ſurmounting the fears which ariſe 
from a ſenſe of our own weakneſs or dan- 
ger. The records of all nations afford a 


thouſand 
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thouſand remarkable inſtances of the ef- 
fect of this principle, both on individuals, 
and on bodies of men. Animated by the 
ſtrong belief of a juſt cauſe, and a pro- 
tfQting God, the feeble have waxed flrong, 
and have deſpiſed dangers, ſufferings, 


and death. Handfuls-of men have defied 


hoſts that were encamped againſt them ; and 


have gone forth, conquering and to con- 


quer. The ſword of the Lord, and of Gt- 
deon, have called forth a valour which a- 
ſtoniſhed the world ; and which could have 
been exerted by none, but thoſe who 9 


under a divine banner. 


IN the next place, let him who would 
preſerve fortitude in difficult ſituations, fill 
his mind with a ſenſe, of what conſtitutes 
the true honour of man. It conſiſts not in 
the multitude of riches, or the elevation of 
rank; for experience ſhows, that theſe may 
be poſſeſſed by the worthleſs, as well as by 
the deſerving. It conſiſts, in being deterred 


by no danger when duty calls us forth; in 


fulfilling our allotted part, whatever it- may 
119 be, 


ef- 


ls, 
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be, with faithfulneſ; " bravery,” and con- 
ſtancy of mind. Theſe qualities never fail 


confer on him who diſcovers them, an ho- 
nourable ſuperiority, which all, even ene- 
mies, feel and revere. Let every man, 
therefore, when the hour of danger comes, 


bethink himſelf, that now is arrived the 


hour of trial; the hour which muſt deter- 
mine whether he is to riſe, or to fink for 
ever, in the eſteem of all around him. If, 
when put to the teſt, he diſcover no firm- 


_ neſs to maintain his ground, no fortitude 


to ſtand a ſhock, he has forfeited every 
pretenſion to a manly mind. He muſt 
reckon on being expoſed to general con- 


_ tempt; and what is worſe, he will feel that 


he deſerves it. In his own eyes he will be 
contemptible ; than which, ſurely, no mi- 
ſery can be more ſevere. 


Bur in order to acquire habits of forti- 
tude, what is of the higheſt conſequence 
is, to have formed a juſt eſtimate of the 
goods and evils of life, and of the value of 

| life 


1 
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life itſelf. For here lies the chief ſource of 
our weakneſs and puſillanimity. We over- 
value the advantages of fortune; rank and 
riches, eaſe and ſafety. Deluded by vain 
opinions, we look to theſe as our ultimate 
goods. We hang upon them with fond at- 
tachment; and to forfeit any hope of ad- 
vancement, to incur the leaſt diſcredit with 


the world, or to be brought down but one 


ſtep from the ſtation we poſſeſs, is regard- 
ed with conſternation and diſmay. Hence, 
a thouſand weights hang upon the mind, 
which depreſs its courage, and bend it to 
mean and diſhonourable compliances. What 

fortitude can he poſſeſs, what worthy or 


generous purpoſe can he form, who con- 


ceives diminution of rank, or loſs of for- 


tune, to be the chief evils which man can 
ſuffer? Put theſe into the balance with 


true honour, with conſcious integrity, with 
the eſteem of the virtuous and the wiſe, 


with the favour of Almighty God, with 


peace of mind, and hope of heaven; and 
then think, whether thoſe dreaded evils are 


ſufficient to intimidate you from doing 
| | your 
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your duty. Look beyond external appear- 8 ERM. 
ances to the infide of things. Suffer not KN 
yourſelves to be impoſed on by that glitter 


ing varniſh, with which the ſurface of the 
world dazzles the vulgar. ' Confider how 
many are contented and happy without 
thoſe advantages of. fortune, on which you 
put ſo extravagant a vane. Conſider whe- 
ther it is poſſible for you to be happy with 
them, if, for their ſake, you forfeit all that 
is efttmable in man. The favour of the 
great, perhaps, you think, is at ſtake; of 
that popularity with the multitude, on 
which you build plans of advancement. 
Alas ! how precarious are the means which 
you employ in order to attain the end you 
have in view; and the end itſelf, how little 
is it worthy of your ambition? That fas 
vour which you purſue, of dubious advan- 


tage when gained, is frequently loſt by 
ſervile compliance. The timid and abject 


are detected, and deſpiſed even by thoſe 
whon they court ; while the firm and re- 
folute riſe in the end to thoſe honours, 
which the other purſued in vain. 


— 
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e {x the caſe. at the . Suppoſe not 
= 7 your fortune only, but your ſafety, to be 
in hazard; your life itſelf to be endanger- 

ed, by _adhering to conſcience and vir- 

tue. Think, what a creeping and igno- 
minious ſtate you would render life, if, 

when your duty calls, you would expoſe it 

to no danger; if by a daſtardly behaviour, 

vou would, at any expence, preſer erve it. 

That life, which you are ſo anxious-to pre- 

ſerve, can at any rate be prolonged only 

for a few, years more; and thoſe years may 

be full of woe. He who, will not riſk death 

when conſcience requires him to face it, 

ought to be aſhamed to live. -Conſider, 

as a man and a Chriſtian, for what purpoſe 

| life, was given thee by Heaven. Was it, 
EE that thou mighteſt paſs a few years in low 
pleaſures, . and ignoble floth ; flying into 
every corner to hide thyſelf, when the leaſt 
danger riſes to view? No: Life was given, 
that thou mighteſt come forth to act ſome 
uſeful and honourable part, on that theatre 
where thou haſt been placed by Provi- 
dance; ; mise glorify him that made 
cdhee; ; 
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| thee ; and by ſteady perſeverance in virtue, 
riſe in the end to an immortal ſtate. 
Son of man! Remember thine original 
honours. Aſſert the dignity of thy nature. 
Shake off this pufillanimous dread of death; 
and ſeek to fulfil the ends for which thou 


wert ſent forth by thy Creator. ——The 


| ſentiment of a noble mind is, I count not 


my life dear unto myſelf; fo that I may finiſh 
my courſe with joy. To the finiſhing of his 
courſe, let every one direct his eye; and let 
him now appretiate life according to the 
value it will. be found to have, when ſum- 
med up at the cloſe. That is the period 
which brings every thing to the teſt.  Illu- 
ſions may formerly have impoſed on the 
world; may have impoſed on the man him- 
ſelf.. But all illuſion then vaniſhes, The 


real character comes forth. The eſtimate 


of happineſs is fairly formed. Hence it 
has been juſtly ſaid, that no man can be 
pronounced either great or happy, until his 
laſt hour come. To that laſt hour, what 
will bring ſuch ſatisfaction, or add ſo much 
Ggnity, as the reflection, on having ſur- 
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| TT M. mounted with firmneſs all ihe diſcourage- 
— ments of che world, and having perſevered 


to the end in one uniform courſe of fidelity 
and honour? We remarked before, the 
magnanimous behaviour of the Apoſtle 
Paul, when he had perſecution and diſtreſs 
full in view. Hear now the ſentiments of 

the ſame great man, when the time of his 
laſt ſuffering approached; and remark the 

majeſty, and the eaſe, with which he look - 
ed on death. I am now ready t6 be offered, 

and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought the good fight. - I have finiſhed 
my courſe. I have kept” the faith. Hence- 
_—_ there is laid up for me a crown of righ- 
| eonſneſs * M. How many years of hfe does 
 fach-a dying moment overbalance? Who 
would not chuſe, in this manner, -to go off 
the ſtage, with ſuch a ſong of triumph in 
his mouth, rather chan prolong his exiſt- 
ence through a wretched old ages ſtained 
with fin and ſhame : ? 


C 


WI 


4 2 Timothy, i 1. 6.5 7. ; | 
 ANIMATED 


ANIMATED by cheſe conſiderations, let 8 E 7 M. 
us nouriſh that fortitude of mind, which is Maas 
ſo eſſential to a man, and a Chriſtian. Let 

no diſcouragement, nor danger, deter us 
from doing what is right. Through bo- 

nour and diſhonour, through good report and 

bad report, let us preſerve fidelity to our 
God and our Saviour. Though an hoft Should 
encamp againſt us, let us not fear to diſ- 
charge our duty. God aſſiſts us in the vir- 6 
tuous conflict; and will crown the conque- 
ror with eternal rewards. Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give tbee a ro 10 of 
life. To him that overcometh, "faith 0 our bletl: 
ed Lord, I will grant to fit with 1 me on my 
throne ; even as 1 alſo overcame, and an 971 | 
down with _ F. ather on his throne * *, 
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On ENVY, 


* 


＋ 


1 CORINTHIANS, xiii. 4. 


Charity envicth nbi. 


RM. JNVY. is a ſenſation of uneafineſs 


VIII. and diſquiet, ariſing from the ad- 


vantages which others are ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs above us, accompanied with ma- 
lignity towards thoſe who poſſeſs them. 
This is univerſally admitted to be one of 
the blackeſt paſſions in the human heart. 
In this world, we depend much on one 
another; and were therefore formed by 
6 God to be mutually uſeful and aſſiſting. 
The inſtincts of kindneſs and compaſſion 
which belong to our frame, ſhow how 

5 | much 


On Envy. 


much it was the intention of our Creator, 
that we ſhould be united in friendſhip. If 
any infringe this great law of nature, by 


acts of cauſeleſs hoſtility, reſentment may 
juſtly ariſe. No one is to be condemned 


for defending his rights, and ſhowing diſ- 
pleaſure againſt a malicious enemy. But 
to conceive ill-will at one who has attacked 


none of our rights, nor done us any inju- 


ry, ſolely becauſe he is more proſperous 
than we are, is a diſpoſition altogether un- 
natural ; it ſuits not the human conſtitu- 
tion, and partakes more of the rancour of 
an evil ſpirit. Hence, the character of an 


envious man is univerſally odious. Albdiſ- 


claim it; and they who feel themſelves un- 
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der the Ane of this en e | 


conceal it. 


But it is proper to dad; Hh 1 


all our paſſions, both good and bad, there 
are many different gradations. Sometimes 
they ſwim on the ſurface of the mind, 


without producing any internal agitation. 
They proceed no farther than the begin- 


ringe of * Allayed by our conſti- 


4 tution, 
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tation, or tempered by the mixture of other 
diſpoſitions, they exert no conſiderable in- 
fluence on the temper. Though the cha- 
racter in which envy forms the ruling paſ- 
ſion, and reigns in all its force, be one too 
odious, I hope, to be common; yet ſome 
ſhade, ſome tincture, of this evil diſpoſi- 
tion, mixes with moſt characters in the 
world. It is, perhaps, one of the moſt pre- 


vailing infirmities to which we are ſubject. 


There are few but who, at one time or 
other, have found ſomewhat of this nature 
ſtirring within them; ſome lurking unea- 
fineſs in their mind, when they looked up 
to others, who enjoyed a greater ſhare than 
had fallen to their lot, of ſome advantages 
which they withed, and thought themſelves 
intitled, to poſſeſs. Though this ſhould 
not embitter their diſpoſitioꝝ; though it 
ſhould create the uneaſineſs only, without 
the malignity, of envy; yet {hill it is a diſ- 
turbed ſtate of mind; and always borders 
upon, if it actually include not, ſome vi- 
cious affections. In order, as far as poſ- 
ſible, to remedy this evil, I ſhall now con- 
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| fider what are the moſt general grounds of ERAS 
the envy which men are apt to bear 2 
others; and ſhall examine what foundation 
they afford, for any degree of this trouble- 
{ome and dangerous paſſion.—— The chief 
grounds of envy may be reduced to three: 

Accompliſhments of mind; advantages of 
birth, rank, and fortune; een nes 


in : wa. 


20 5 1 Aena pa, or endowments 
of the mind. The chief endowment for 
which man deſerves to be valued, is virtue. 
This, unqueſtionably, forms the moſt eſti- 
mable diſtinction among mankind. Vet 
this, which may appear ſurpriſing, never 
forms any ground of envy. No man is 
envied for being more juſt, more generous, 
more patient, or forgiving, than others. 
This may, in part, be owing to virtue pro- 
ducing in every one who beholds it, that 
high degree of reſpect and love, which ex- 
tinguiſhes envy. But probably, it is more 
owing to the good opinion which every 
one entertains of his own moral qualities. 
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Some virtues, or, at leaſt, the ſeeds of them, 


he finds within his breaſt. Others,/he vain- 
ly attributes to himſelf. Thoſe in which 


he is plainly deficient, he undervalues; as 


either not real virtues, or virtues of very 


inferior rank; and reſts ſatisfied, that, on 


the whole, he 4 is as worthy and a. n r 


as his neighbour. 
Ihe caſe is different, with Nad to thoſe 


e abilities and powers which are a- 


ſeribed to others. As long as theſe are ex- 


erted in a ſphere of action remote from 


ours, and not brought into competition 
with talents of the ſame kind, to which we 


have pretenſions, they create no jealouſy. 
They are viewed as diſtant objects, in 


which we have not any concern. It is not 


until they touch our own line, and appear 
to rival us in what we with, to excel, that 


they awaken envy. Even then, envy is, 


properly ſpeaking, not grounded on the 


talents of others. For here, too, our ſelt- 


complacency brings us relief; from the 


perſuaſion, that were e thoroughly known, 
and full Ar done to us, our abilities 


would 
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would be found not inferior to thoſe of gr RM. 
our rivals. What properly occaſions envy, VIII., 
is 'the fruit . of the accompliſhments of 
others; the pre-eminence which the opi- | 
nion of the world beſtows, or which' we 
dread it will beſtow, on their talents above 
ours. Hence, diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority in 
genius, learning, eloquence, or any other 
of thoſe various arts that attract the no- 
tice of the world, often become painful 
grounds of envy ; not indeed to all indif- 
ferently, but to thoſe who' follow the ſame 
line of purſuit. Mere rivality, inſpired by 
emulation, would carry no reproach; were 
not that rivality joined with-obliquity, and 
a malignant fpirit ; did it not lead to ſe- 
cret detraction, and unfair methods of di- 
miniſhing the reputation of others. Too 
frequently has ſuch a ſpirit tarniſhed the 
character of thoſe who ſought to ſhine in 
the elegant arts; and who, otherwiſe, had a 
juſt title to fame. Let ſuch as are ad- 
dicted to this infirmity conſider, how much 
they degrade themſelves. Superior merit, 
of wy kind, always reſts on itſelf, Con- 
ſcious 
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SERM, ſcions of what it deſerves, it diſdains low 


competitions and jealouſies. They who 
are ſtung with envy, eſpecially when they 
allow its malignity to appear, confeſs a ſenſe 
of their on inferiority; and, in effect, pay 
homage to that merit from which they en- 
deavour to detract. 

But in order to adicate the paſſion, 
and to cure the diſquiet which it creates, 
let ſuch perſons farther conſider, how in- 


conſiderable the advantage is which their 


rivals have gained, by any ſuperiority over 


them. They whom you envy, are them- 
ſelves inferior to others who, follow the 


fame purſuits. For how few, bow very 
few, have reached the ſummit of excel- 
lence, in the art or ſtudy which they cul- 
tiyate? Even that degree of excellence 
which they have attained, how ſeldom is 
it allowed to them by the world, till after 
they die? Public applauſe 3 is the moſt fluc- 
tuating, and uncertain, of all rewards. , Ad- 
mired, as they may be, by 2 circle of their 
friends, they have. to look up to others, 
who ſand above ahem in public n 


On Envyi * 
and undergo the fame muetificitions which dE Us li 
you ſuffer in looking up to them. Con- —— = 
fider what labour it has coſt them to arrive 1 
at that degree of eminence they have gain- k [il 
ed; and after all their labour, how im- 1 
perfect their recompence is at laſt. With- 6 
in what narrow bounds is- their fame con- 1 
fined ? With what a number of humilia- I 
tions is it mixed? To how many are they 4 | 
abſolutely unknown? Among thoſe wWwW ooo 


know them, how many cenfure and decry 
them ?——Attending fairly to theſe confi- 
derations, the envious might come in the 
end to diſcern, that the fame acquired by 
anv accompliſhment of the mind, by all 
that ſkill can contrive, or genius can exe- 
eute, amounts to no more than à fnall'ele- 
vation; raiſes the poſſeſſor to ſuch an in- 
_ conſiderable height above the crowd, that 
others may, without diſquiet, ſit An Tone 
tented Lopes their own CO | 
24K 

II. Abvrracuy of fortinie pelo 
in birth, rank and riches,” even qualifica- 
none of body and form, become'grounds 
| | N + 
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5 envy. Among external advantages, 
thoſe which relate to the body ought cer- 
tainly, in the [comparative eſtimation of 
ourſelves and others, to hold the loweſt 
place; as in the acquiſition. of them we 


can claim no merit, but muſt aſcribe them 


entirely to the gift of nature. Yet envy 
has often ſhowed itſelf here in full malig- 
nity ; though a ſmall meaſure of reflection 
might have diſcovered, that there was little 
or no ground for this paſſion to ariſe. It 
would have proved a bleſſing to multi- 
tudes, to have wanted thoſe advantages for 


which they are envied. How frequently, 


for inſtance, has Beauty betrayed the poſ- 


ſhortlived at the beſt; and trifling, at any 


ſeſſors of it into many a ſnare, and brought 
upon them many a diſaſter-? Beheld with 
ſpiteful eyes by thoſe who are their rivals, 


they, in the mean time, glow with no leſs 


envy againſt others by whom they are ſur- 
paſſed ; while, in the midſt of their com- 


petitions, jealouſies, and concealed enmi- 


ties, the fading flower is eaſily blaſted; 


rate, 
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rate, in compariſon. with the higher, and g 57 RN. 
more laſting beauties of the mind. PT . 
But of all the grounds of envy among . 
men, ſuperiority in rank and fortune is 
the moſt general. Hence, the malignity 
which the poor commonly bear to the 
rich, as ingroſſing to themſelves all the 
comforts of life. Hence, the evil eye with 
which perſons of inferior ſtation ſcrutiniſe 
thoſe who are above them in rank; and if 
they approach to that rank, their envy is ge- 
nerally ſtrongeſt againſt ſuch as are juſt one 
ſtep higher than themſelves.— Alas! my 
friends, all this envious diſquietude, which 
agitates the world, ariſes from a deceitful 
figure which impoſes on the public view. 
Falſe colours are hung out: the real ſtate 
of men is not, what it ſeems to be. The 
order of ſociety requires a diſtinction f 
ranks to take place; but in point of hap- 
pineſs, all men come much nearer to equa- 
ty than is commonly imagined ; and the 
circumſtances, which form any material 
difference e of f happineſs among them, are not 
of that nature which renders them grounds 
of 
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SERM. of envy. The poor man poſſeſſes not, it 


VIII. 


5 ſome of the conveniencies and 


— 18 true, 


* 


pleafures of the rich; but, in return, he 
is free of many embarraſſments to = 
they are ſubject. By the ſimplicity and 

uniformity of his life, he is ddlivered: from 
that variety of cares, which perplex thoſe 
who have great affairs to manage, intricate 


plans to purſue, many enemies, perhaps, to 


encounter in the purſuit. In the tranquil- 


lity of his ſmall habitation, and private 


family, he enjoys a peace which is often 
unknown at courts. The gratifications of 
nature, which are always the moſt ſatis- 
factory, are poſſeſſed by him to their full 
extent; and if he be a ſtranger to the re- 
fined- pleaſures of the wealthy, he is un- 
acquainted alſo with the defire of them, 
and by conſequence, feels no want. His 
plain meal ſatisfies his appetite, with a re- 
liſh, probably, higher than that of the rich 
man, who fits down to his luxurious ban- 
quet. His fleep is more found ; his health 
more firm; he knows not what fpleen, 
languor, or liſtleſſneſs are, His accuſtom- 

ed 
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ed employments or labours are not more SE RM. 


oppreſſive to him, than the labour of at- 
tendance on courts and the great, the la- 
bours of dreſs, the fatigue of amuſements, 
the very weight of idleneſs, frequently are 


to the rich. In the mean time, all the 


beauty of the face of nature, all the enjoy- 
ments of domeſtic ſociety, all the gaiety 
and chearfulneſs of an eaſy mind, are as 
open to him as to thoſe of the higheſt 


rank. The ſplendour of retinue, the ſound 


of titles, the appearances of high reſpeR, 
are indeed ſoothing, for a ſhort time, to 
the great. 
ſoon forgotten. Cuſtom effaces their im- 
preſſion. They fink into the rank of thoſe 


ordinary things, which daily recur, without 


_ railing any ſenſation of joy. Ceaſe, there- 
fore, from looking up with diſcontent and 
envy to thoſe whom birth or fortune have 
placed above you. Adjuſt the balance of 
happineſs fairly. When you think of the 
enjoyments you want, think alſo of the 
troubles from which you are free. Allow 


their juſt value to the comforts you poſ- 
_ ſels; 


Vol. III. M 


But become familiar, they are 


VIII. 
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GERM Teſs; and ou will find; reaſon to reſt ſa- 


tisſied, with a very moderate, though not 


an opulent and ſplendid, condition of for- 
time. Often, did you know the whole, 


you would be inclined. to pity the date * | 
thoſe,whom You now en ye 

ÞDiuory: 3393 149 nonbdodan 07 8010 1 

III. SUPERIOR ſucceſs in che conrle of 
clit; purſuits, is a, frequent ground of 
envy. Among all ranks of men, compe- 
titions ariſe. Wherever any favourite ob- 
ject is purſued. i in common, jealouſies ſel- 
dom fail to take place among thoſe, who 
are equally deſirous of , attaining it; as in 
that ancient inſtance of enyvy recorded of 
Joſeph's brethren, who hated their brather, 
tecauſe their. e loved him more than, all 
the ref f. L could eafily 1 ſays, one, 
Zuther ſome others ſhould be more. repu- 
table or famous, ſhould., 7 be xicher,, 122 


5 greater, than I. It is but juſt, that this 


man ſhould enjoy the diſtinction to 
$ whick, his, ſplendid abilities. haye, raiſed 
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« him. It is natural for that man, to SOIC 
command the reſpect to which he is in- 


„ titled by his birth or his rank. But 


when I, and another, have ſtarted in the 


« race of life, upon equal terms, and in 
“ the ſame rank; that he, without any 

“ pretenſion to uncommon merit, ſhould 
* have ſuddenly fo far outſtripped me; 


wh * ſhould have ingroſſed all that public Py 
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"< [your to which I am no leſs intitled than 
« he; this is, what I cannot bear; my 


< blood boils, my ſpirit ſwells with indig- 


« nation, at this undeſerved treatment I 
r have ſuffered from the world.” Com- 


plaints of this nature are often made, by 
them who ſeek to juſtify the envy which 
they bear to their more proſperous neigh- 


bours. But if ſach perſons wiſh not to be 
thought unjuſt, let me deſire them to in- 
quire, whether they have been altogether 


fair in the compariſon they have made of 
their own merit with that of their rivals ; 
and whether they have not themſelves to 
blame, more than the world, for being left 


behind! in the career of fortune. The world 
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of their own. 
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1s not always blind or unjuſt, in conferring 
its favours. Inſtances indeed, ſometimes, 
occur, of deſerving perſons prevented, by a 
ſucceſſion of croſs incidents, from rifing 
into public acceptance. But, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, merit, ſooner or later, 


receives a reward; while the greater part 


of men's misfortunes and diſappointments 
can, generally, be traced to ſome miſconduct 
Wiſdom bringeth to honour — 
The hand of the diligent maketh rich; and, it 
has been faid, not altogether without rea- 
ſon, that, of his own fortune in life, every 
man is the chief artificer. If Joſeph' was 


preferred by the father to all his brethren, 


his ſubſequent conduct ſhowed how well 
he merited the preference. 

| Suppoling, however, the world to t 8 
been unjuſt, in an uncommon degree, with 


regard to you, this will not vindicate ma- 


bgnity and envy towards a more proſ- 
perous competitor. -You may arcuſe the 
world; but what reaſon have you to bear 
ill will to him, who has only improved the 
favour which che world ſhowed him ? If, 


by 
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and, to advance himſelf, has acted inju- 
_ rioully by you, reſentment is juſtifiable; 
but if you cannot accuſe him of -any ſuch 
. improper conduct, his ſucceſs alone gives. 
no ſanction to your envy. You, perhaps, 
preferred the enjoyment of your eaſe, to the 
ſtir of a buſy, or to the cares of a thought- 
ful life. Retired from the world, and fol- 
lowing your favourite inclinations, you were 
not always attentive to ſeize the opportu- 
nities which offered, for doing juſtice to 
your character, and improving your ſitua- 


more 
what you were negligent to gain? Conſi- 
der, that if you have obtained leſs prefer- 
ment, you have poſſeſſed more indulgence 
and eaſe, Conſider, moreover, that the ri- 
val to whom you look up with repining 
eyes, though more fortunate in the world, 
may perhaps, on the whole, not be more 
happy than you. He has all the viciſſi- 


tudes of the world before him. He may 
have much to encounter, much to ſuffer, 
9 | M 3 


from 


n. Ought you then to complain, if the 
active and laborious have acquired 


| 165 


by means that are unfair, he has nas; SERM. 
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from which you are protected by the great- 
er obſcurity of your ſtation. Every ſitua- 
tion in life, has both a bright and a dark 
fide. Let not your attention dwell only 
on what is bright on the fide of thoſe you 


envy, and dark on your own. But bring- 

ing into view both ſides of your reſpective 

conditions, eſtimate tarly the . of * 
licity. 


Tuvs I have ſuggeſted ſeveral nde 


ations, for evincing the unreaſonableneſs of 


that diſquietude which envy raiſes in our 
breaſts; conſiderations, which tend at leaſt 
to mitigate and allay the workings of this 

malignant paſſion, and which, in a ſober 
mind, ought totally to extinguiſ it. The 


ſcope of the whole has been, to promote, 


in every one, contentment with his own 
ſtate, Many arguments of a different na- 
ture may be employed againſt envy ; ſome 
taken from its ſinful and criminal nature; 
ſome, from the miſchiefs to which it gives 
riſe in the world ; others, from the miſery 
which it produces to him who nouriſhes 
"RY | this 
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chis viper 1 in his boſom. But, undoubted- 8 
Hy, the moſt efficacious arguments, are ſuch — 


as ſhow, that the circumſtances of others, 


| compared with. our own, afford no ground 


for envy.' The miſtaken ideas which are 
entertained, of the high importance of cer- 
tain worldly advantages and diſtinctions, 


form the principal cauſe of our repining 


at our own lot, and envying that of others. 
To things light in themſelves, our imagi- 
nation has added undue weight. Did we 
allow, reflection and wiſdom to, correct the 


grejudices which we have imbibed, and to 


diſperſe thoſe phantoms of our own creating, 
the. gloom which overcaſts us would 87a 
dually . vaniſh. Together with returning 

contentment, the {ky would clear uP, and 

every, objec brighten around us. It is in 
the ſullen and dark ſhade of diſcontent, 
that . noxious paſſions, like venomous ani 
mals, breed, and prey upon the heart. 55 
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at, not only it is concealed : as much as 


poſſible from the world, but every man is 
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S ERM. glad to diſſemble the appearances of it to 
VIII. 

＋ his own heart. Hence, it is apt to grow 

upon him unperceived. Let him who is 

deſirous to keep his heart chaſte and pure 

from its influence, examine himſelf ſtrictly 

on thoſe diſpoſitions which he bears to- 

wards his proſperous neighbours. Does he 

ever view, with ſecret uneaſineſs, the merit 

of others riſing into notice and diſtinction? 

Does he hear their praiſes with unwilling 

ear? Does he feel an inclination to depre- 

ciate, what he dares not openly blame ? 

When obliged to commend, does his cold 

and aukward approbation, infinuate his be- 

lief of ſome unknown defects in the ap- 

plauded character? From ſuch ſymptoms 

as theſe, he may infer that the diſeaſe of 

envy is forming; that the poiſon is be- 

ginning to ſpread its infection over his 
heart. N 


Tux cauſes that nouriſh envy are prin- 
cipally two; and two which, very frequent- 
ly, operate in conjunction; theſe are, pride 
and indolence. The connection of pride 
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with envy, is obvious and direct. The high 8E RM. 
value which the proud ſet on their own! . 
merit, the unreaſonable claims which they 
form on the world, and the injuſtice which 
they ſuppoſe to be done to them by any prefe- 
rence given to others, are perpetual ſources, 
JV Frit of diſcontent, and next of envy. When 


indolence is joined to pride, the diſeaſe of 
mind becomes more inveterate and in- 
curable. ' Pride leads men to claim more 
than they deſerve. Indolence prevents them 
from obtaining what they might juſtly 
claim. Diſappointments follow; and ſpleen, 
malignity, and envy, rage ' within „them. 
The proud and indolent, are always envi- 
ous. Wrapt up in their own importance, 
they fit ſtill, and repine, becauſe others are 
more proſperous than they; while, with 
all their high opinion of themſelves, they 
have done nothing either to deſerve, or to 
acquire, proſperity. As, therefore, we va- 
lue our virtue, or our peace, let us guard | 
againſt theſe two evil diſpoſitions of mind. 
Let us be modeſt in our own eſteem, and, 
by diligence and induſtry, ſtudy to acquire 
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S RM. the eſteem, of chene“ So ſhall we ſhut, up 
Poon dl the avenues that lead to many a bad —_ 
ſion ; and ſhall learn, in een eee 


. therewith! to * content. 


— 
* 1 


F INALLY;| in s to | ſubdue envy, bor 
us bring often into view thoſe, religious. 
confiderations which regard us particularly 
as Chriſtians. Let us remember how un 
worthy we all are in the ſight of God; and 
how much the bleſſings which each of us 
enjoy, are beyond what we deſerve. Let us 
nouriſh reverence and ſubmiſſion. to that 
Divine government, which has appointed 
to every one ſuch a condition in the world 

as is fitteſt for him to poſſeſs, Let us re- 
collect how oppoſite the Chriſtian ſpirit is 
to envy; and what ſacred obligations it 
lays upon us, to walk in love and charity 
towards one another. Indeed, when we 
reflect on the many miſeries which abound 

in human life; on the ſcanty proportion of 

happineſs which any man is here allowed 
to enjoy; on the ſmall difference which the 


| Nr af fortune makes on that ſcanty. 
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proportion; it is ſurpriſing, that envy ſhould SER M. 


ever have been a prevalent paſſion among 
men, much more that it ſhould have pre- 
vailed among Chriſtians. Where ſo much 
is ſuffered in common, httle room is left 
for envy. There is more occaſion for pity 
and ſympathy, and inclination to aſſiſt each 
other. To our own good endeavours for 

rectifying our diſpoſitions, let us not forget 
toadd ſerious prayers to the Author of our 
being, that he who made the heart of man, 
and knows all its infirmities, would tho- 
roughly purify our hearts from a paſſion ſo 
baſe, and ſo criminal, as envy. Create in me, 
O God, a clean heart ; and renew a right ſpi- 
rit' within me. | Search me, and know my 
heart. Try me, and know my thoughts. See 
if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
8 in Ines 0p Ni . n 1 80 
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sERM. II is an obſireation which: EE Wn oc- 
* curs, and has been often made, that all 
the repreſentations of the Chriſtian life in 
ſcripture are taken from active ſcenes; 
from carrying on a | warfare, running a 
race, ſtriving to enter in at a ſtrait gate, 
and, as in this context, labouring in a vine- 
yard. Hence the concluſion plainly fol- 
lows, that various active duties are requi- 
red of the Chriſtian; and that ſloth and 
indolence are inconfiſtent wich his hope of 


heaven. 
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On Meng. 
But it has been ſometimes ſuppoſed, that 


induſtry, as far as it is matter of duty, re- 


gards our ſpiritual concerns and employ- 
ments only; and that one might be very 
buſy as a Chriſtian, who was very idle as a 


man. Hence, among ſome denominations of 


173 
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Chriſtians, an opinion has prevailed, that the 


perfection of religion was to be found in 
thoſe monaſtic retreats, where every active 
function of civil life was totally excluded, 
and the whole time of men filled up with 
exerciſes of devotion. They who hold ſuch 
opinions proceed on the ſuppoſition, - that 
religion has little or no concern with the 
ordinary affairs of the world; that its du- 


ties ſtand apart by themſelves ; and mingle 
not in the intercourſe which men have with 
one another. The perfect Chriſtian was 


imagined to live a ſort of angelic life, ſe- 


queſtered from the buſineſs or pleaſures 
of this contemptible ſtate. The goſpel, on 
the contrary, repreſents the religion of 
Chriſt as intended for the benefit of human 
ſociety. It aſſumes men as engaged in the 
buſineſs of _— lite and directs its ex- 


hortations, 
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SERM. hortations, accordingly, to all ranks! #nd 
3 ſtations; to the magiſtrate and the ſubject, 
to the maſter and the ſervant; to the rich 
and the poor, to them that buy and them 
that ſell, them that uſe and them that abuſe 
the world. Some duties, indeed, require 
privacy and retreat. But the moſt import- 
ant muſt be performed in the midſt of the 
world, where we are commanded to ſhiur 
as lights, and by our good works to glorify 
our Father which is in heaven. This world, 
as the context repreſents it, is God's vine- 
yard, where each of us has a taſk aſſigned 
him to perform. In every ſtation, and at 
every period of life, labour is required. At 
the third, the fixth, or the eleventh hour, 
we are commanded to work, if we would 
not incur, from the great Lord of the vine- 
yard, this reproof, Why fland ye here all the 
day idle? We may, I confeſs, be buſy 
about many things, and 'yet be found ne- 
gligent of the One thing needful. We may 
be very active, and, withal, very ill employ- 
ed. But though a perſon may be indu- 


ſtrious without being religious, I muſt at 
FAITE | .* "Me 


275 


the ſame time admoniſh you, that no man SE EM. 
can be idle without being ſinful. This 1 No... .9of 


hall endeavour to ſhow in the ſequel of the 
diſcourſe ;- wherein I purpoſe to reprove a 


vice which is too common among all ranks 
of men. Superiors admoniſh their infe- 


| Tors, and parents tell their children, that 
ſensls: is the mother of every ſin; while, 


in their qyn practice, they often ſer the 


le of what they reprobate ſeverely in 


orhers., I hall ſtudy to ſhow, that the idle 
man is, in eyery view, both fooliſh, and 


criminal; that he neither lives to God 


nor et 2 the. worlds agg Lives to him. 
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Mick AB. 1 not to, God. "The great and 
Vie Creator certainly does nothing in vain. 
A {mall meaſure ;of reflection might con- 
nee Every one, that for ſome uſeful. pur- 
poſe he was ſent into the world. The na- 
cure af man bears no mark of inſignifican- 
. or neglect. He is placed at the bead 
of. all things here below. He is furniſhed 
wh, a S een of faculties, and 


powers. 
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On Hlenefs. | 


8 ER M. powers, He is enlightened by be with 
— many important diſcoveries; even taught 


by revelation to conſider himſelf as ranſo- 
med, by the death of Chriſt, from miſery; 
and intended to riſe, by gradual advances, 
to a ſtill higher rank in the univerſe of 
God. In ſuch a ſituation, thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, thus favoured and aſſiſted by his 
Creator, can he hope to be forgiven, if he 
aim at no improvement, if he purſue no 


uſeful deſign, live for no other purpoſe but 


in ſloth, to conſume the fruits 
, and to ſpend his days in a 
of vanity? Exiſtence is a ſacred 


thor.—+—Look around you, and you wall 
behold/ the whole univerſe full of active 


Powers. Action is, to ſpeak fo, the genius 
-of nature. By motion and exertion, the ſy- 
ſtem of being is preſerved in vigour. By 
its different parts always acting in ſubordi- 
nation one to another, the perfection of the 
whole is carried on. The heavenly bodies 
* revolve. Day and night inceſ- 
ſantly 
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ſantly repeat their appointed courſe. Con- 8 ER M. . 


tinual operations are going on in the eartn, 


and in the waters. Nothing ſtands ſtill, 
All is alive, and ſtirring, throughout the 
univerſe.— In the midſt of this animated 


and buſy ſcene, is man alone to remain 
idle in his place? Belongs! it to him, to be 


the ſole inactive and ſlothful being in the 
creation, when he has ſo much allotted 
him to do; when in ſo many various ways 
he might improve his own nature; might 


advance the glory of the God who made 


him ; and contribute has * to We genes 
ral good ? 

' Hardly is there any feeling of the 4 
man heart more natural, or more uni ver- 
ſal, than that of our being accountable to 
God. 

never totally eraſe. Almoſt all nations have 


agreed in the belief, that there is to come 


ſome period, when the Almighty will act 
as the judge of his creatures. Preſenti- 
ments of this, work in every breaſt. Con- 
ſcience has already erected a tribunal, on 


which it anticipates the ſentence which at 
ol. III. N that 


It is, what the moſt profligate can 
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that period ſhall be paſſed. Before this tri- 
bunal let us ſometimes place ourſelves in 
ſerious thought, and conſider what account 
we are prepared to give of our conduct to 
Him who made us. 4 I placed you, the 
great Judge may then be ſuppoſed to ſay, 
in a ſtation where you had many occa- 
« fions for action, and many opportunities 
of improvement. You were taught, and 


„you knew, your duty. Throughout 2 


«courſe of years I continued your life. 
„ ſurrounded you with friends, to — 


* you might be uſeful. I gave you health, 
«eaſe, leiſure, and various advantages of 


fitu ation. Where are the fruits of 


thoſe talents which you poſſeſſed? What 


« good have you done with them to your- 
. ſelves? what good, to others? How 


have you filled up your place, or anſwer- 


ed your deſtination, in the world? Pro- 
« duce ſome evidence, of your not having 
«exiſted altogether in vain? Let ſuch 
as are now mere blanks in the world, and 
a burden to the earth, think what anſwer 
ey will give to . awful queſtions. 
| II. Taz 


On Aud. 179 1 

IL Tus idle live not to the world, and SETM. | | 
their, fellow-creatures around them, any , | ||| 
more than they do to God. Had any man 1 
à title to ſtand alone, and to be independ- 1 
ent of his fellows, he might then. conſider | 1 
himſelf as at liberty to indulge in folitary -- i 
eaſe and ſloth, without being : reſponſible 9 
to others for the manner in which he 1 
choſe to live. But, on the face of the 1 
earth, there is no ſuch perſon, from the 3 
King on his throne, to the beggar in his 118 
cottage. / We are all connected with one 18 
another, by various relations; which create | 
| 


a chain of mutual dependence, reaching 1 | 


from the higheſt, to the loweſt ſtation in 
ſociety. The order and happineſs of the 
world cannot be maintained, without a per- 
petual circulation of active duties and of- 
tices, «which all are called upon to perform 
in their turn. Superiors are no more inde- 
pendent of their inferiors, than theſe infe- 
riors are of them. Each have demands 
and claims upon the other; and he, who 
in any ſituation of life, refuſes to act his 
_ and to contribute his ſhare to the ge- 
| N 2 | neral 
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On Talenefs. 


SE = M. neral ſtock of felicity, deſerves to be pro- 
— {cribed from ſociety, as an unworthy mem- 


ber. F any man will not work, ſays the A- 
poſtle Paul, neither ſhould he eat . If he 
will do nothing to advance the purpoſes of 
ſociety, he has no title to enjoy the en 


tages of it. 
It is fometimes "HOPE that induſiry | 


and diligence are duties required of the 


poor alone, and that riches confer the pri- 
vilege of being idle. This is ſo far from 
being juſtified by reaſon, how often ſoever 
it may obtain in fact, that the higher one 
is raiſed in the world, his obligation to be 


uſeful is proportionably increaſed. The 


claims upon him, from various quarters, 
The ſphere of his active duties 
widens on every hand. Even ſuppoſing 
him exempted from exerting himſelf in be- 
half of his inferiors, ſuppoſing the relation 
between ſuperiors and inferiors aboliſhed, 


the relation among equals muſt ſtill ſubfiſt. 
If there be no man, however high in rank, 


who ſtands not mere ti in und pk the 
| . 2 Thell, fi. 10. 5 
| good 
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good offices of his friends, does he think SE RM. 
that he owes nothing to them in return? _ 
Can he fold his arms in ſelfiſh indolence, 

and expect to be ſerved by others, if he 

will not exert himſelf, in doing ſervice to 

any Were there no other call to indu- 

ſtry, but the relation in which every one 


ſtands to his own family, the remembrance 


of this alone, ſhould make the man of idle- 1 

neſs bluſh. Pretends he to love thoſe with | 
whom he is connected by the deareſt ties, 3 i 
and yet will he not beſtir himſelf for their _ 

guidance, their ſupport, or their advance- 1 


ment in the world? How immoral, and 
cruel, is the part he acts, who ſlumbers in 1 
ſenſual eaſe, while the wants and demande 1 
of a helpleſs family cry aloud, but cry in 9 
vain, for his vigorous exertions? Is thisa , 
huſband, is this a father, that deſerves to 8 
be - honoured with thoſe ſacred. names? 
How many voices will be lifted up againſt | 4 
him, at the laſt day? Let ſuch perſons re- A 
member the awful-words of ſcripture, and 5 Ne 
tremble. . It is written in the Firſt Epiſtle 


to Timothy, the fifth chapter, and eighth 
3 bs verſe, - 
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8 1 i *. verſe, F. any provide not , bis own, and 
wn Specially for thoſe of his own houſe, he hath 
denied the I and is we than an _ 

| del 6 


III. Tux idle man lives not to himſelf, 
with any more advantage than he lives to 
the world. It is indeed on a ſuppoſition 
entirely oppoſite, that perſons of this cha- 
racter proceed. They imagine that, how 
deficient ſoever they may be in point of 
duty, they at leaſt conſult their own ſatiſ- 
faction. They leave to others the drudge- 
ry of life ; and betake themſelves, as they 
chink, to the quarter of enjoyment and 
"eaſe. Now, in contradiction to this, I aſ- 
ſert, and hope to prove, that the idle man, 
firſt, ſhuts the door againſt all improve- 
ment; next, that he opens it wide to every 
deſtructive folly ; and, laſtly, that he ex- 
cludes himfelf from _ true enj of rams of 
1 Pleafure. | 


' FixsT, He ſhuts the door againſt im- 
provement of every kind, whether of mind, 
body, 
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body, or Sorin: The law of our nature, 
the condition under which we were placed 


SERM. 
M I - 
— 


from our birth, is, that nothing good or 


of 


great 18 2: be acquired, without toil and in- 
duſtry. A price is appointed by Provi- 


dence to be paid for every thing; and the 


price of improvement, is labour. Indu- : 


ſtry may, indeed, be ſometimes diſappointed. 
The race may not be always 1 the fe] ifh 


nor the battle to the Prong. But, at = 


fame time, it is certain that, in the orc 
nary courſe of things, without theft, 


the battle cannot be gained; without ſwift- | 


nels, the race cannot be run with facceſs. 
In all labour, ſays the wiſe man, there 15 


trofit; but the foul of the fluggard Ae Ar rreth, ; 
and hath nothing *, If we conſult br | 


the improvement of the mind, or the healt 
of the, body, it is well known that exerciſe 
s the great inſtrument of promoting both. 


Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily, and' the 
ene powers. As in the animal ſyſtem 


it . 2 ſo on the faculties of 


30 Prov. xiv. 23-3 . ” 
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che ſoul it brings a fatal ruſt, which cor- 


daes and waſtes them; which, in a ſhort 


NS reduces the brighaslt genius to the 
ſame level with the meaneſt underſtanding. 
The great differences which take place a- 
mong men, are not owing to a diſtinction 
that nature has made in their original 


powers, ſo much as to the ſuperior dili- 


gence with which ſome have improved 


theſe powers beyond others, To no pur- 


| poſe do we poſleſs the ſeeds of many, great 


25 abilities, if they are ſuffered to lie dormant. 
within us. It is not the latent poſſeſſion, 


but | the active exertion of them, which 
gives them merit. Thouſands whom in- 


dolence has ſunk into contemptible obſcu- 


rity, might have come forward to the high- 


eſt diſtinction, if idleneſs had not fruſtra- 


ted the effect of all their powers. 


"Inſtead of going on to improvement, all 


things go to decline, with the idle man. 
His character falls into contempt. His for- 
tune is conſumed. Diſorder, confuſion, 


and embarraſſment, mark his whole fitua- 


tion, Quferve in what lively colours the 
{tate 
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Nate of his affairs is deſcribed" by Solomon. 8E Z RM. 
 Envent by the field of the" Nothful,” and by be 


vineyard of "the man void of under landing. 
And lo! it war all'grown' over with thorns; 

and nettles mw coveret the face therenf'; 0 
the flane tall theres was broken” down. 


Then I ſaw and. conſidered it ell. I lokel' | 
upon it, and received is nftruftin*.” In che 


midſt, too, of thoſe diſtreſſes which idle-- 


neſs brings on its votaries, they muſt ſub- 


mit to innumerable mortifications, which 


never fail to attend their ſhameful conduct. 
They muſt reckon, on ſeeing themſelves 


contemned by the virtuous and wiſe, and 


ſighted by the thriving part of mankind. 


They muſt expect to be left behind by eve- 


ry competitor for rank or fortune. They 


will be obliged to humble themſelves be- 
fore perſons, now far their ſuperiors in the 
world, whom, once, they would have dif- 
dained to acknowledge as their equals —— 


Is it in this manner, that a man lives to 


himſelf? Are theſe the advantages, which 
Prov. xxiv. 30. 31. 32. 


were 
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eaſe? The down may at firſt have appear- 
ell ſoft: But it will ſoon be found to cover 
thorns innumerable.  Zow ' long wilt thou 


rp, O. Nuggard? "When wilt thou ariſe out 
of \thy ſleep ? Tet a little flee" yet a links 


Jhumber, a little folding of the hands to fleep. 
80 Hall thy: poverty come as one that . travel- 


feth; and thy want as an armed man 


But this is only a ſmall part of the evile 


which perſons of this GeſexTpeig bring on 
e For, ISP | | mots « 


TIT ret? , 


In mol ond place, while i in vhs g man- 
ner they ſhut the door againſt every im- 


provement, they open it wide to the moſt 


deſtructive vices and follies. The hu- 
man mind cannot remain always unem- 
ployed. Its paſſions muſt have ſome exer- 


ciſe. If we ſupply them not with proper 


employment, they are ſure to run looſe 
into riot and diſorder. Whale we are un- 


occupied by what is good, evil is continu- 
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ture, that as ſoon as Satan fund the houſe 


evil ſpirits *, Every man who recollects 
his conduct, may be ſatisfied, that his 
hours of idleneſs have always proved the 


hours moſt dangerous to virtue. It Was 
then, that criminal deſires aroſe ; guilty 
purſuits were ſuggeſted ; and deſigns were 
formed, which, in their iſſue, have dif- 


quieted and embittered his whole life. If 
ſeaſons of idleneſs be dangerous, vhat muſt 


a continued habit of it prove? Habitual 
indolence, by a filent and ſecret progreſs, 


undermines every virtue in the foul; More 


violent paſſions run their courſe,” and ter- 
fflinate. They are like rapid torrents, which 
foam, and ſwell, and bear down every 


ching before them. But after having over- 


flowed their banks, their impetuoſity ſab- 
fides. They return, by degrees, into their 
Hatufral channel; and the damage 
they have done, can be repaired. Sloth is 


„Matth. xii. 44. a 
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ally at hand; and henee it is ſaid in Scrip- 8B RN. 


empty, he took poſſeſſion, and filled it with 8 
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like the ſlowly- flowing, putrid ſtream, 
which ſtagnates in the marſh, breeds _ 
mous animals, and poiſonous plants; and 
infects with peſtilential vapours the whole 
country round it. Having once tainted 
the ſoul, it leaves no part of it ſound; and, 
at the ſame time, gives not thoſe alarms 
to conſcience, which the eruptions of bold- 
er and fiercer emotions often occaſion. The 
diſeaſe which it brings on, is creeping and 
inſidious; and is, on that een more 
certainly en 51 | Acts 
One conſtant effect of idleneſo is is to nou- 
iſh the paſſions, and, of courſe, to height- 
en our demands for gratification ; while it 
unhappily withdraws from us the proper 
means of gratifying theſe demands. If the 
deſires of the induſtrious man be ſet upon 
opulence or rank, upon the conveniencies, 
or the ſplendour of life, he can accompliſh 
his defires, by methods which are fair and 
allowable. - The idle man has the ſame de- 
fires with the induſtrious, but not the ſame 


reſources for compaſling his ends by ho- 
nourable means. He muſt therefore turn 
himſelf 
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himſelf to ſeek by fraud, or by vielence, SE RM. 
what he cannot ſubmit to acquire by in- 


duſtry. Hence, the origin of thoſe multi- 
plied crimes to which idleneſs is daily gi- 
ving birth in the world; and which con- 
tribute ſo much to violate the order, and 
to diſturb the peace, of ſociety. In gene- 
ral, the children of idleneſs may be rank- 
ed under two denominations or claſſes of 
men; both of whom may, too juſtly, be 
termed, The children of the devil. Either, 
incapable of any effort, they are ſuch as link. 


into abſolute. meanneſs of character, and 


contentedly wallow with the drunkard and 
debauchee, among the herd of the ſenſual; 


until poverty overtake them, or diſeaſe cut . 


them off: Or, they are ſuch as, retaining 
ſome remains of vigour, are impelled, by 
their paſſions, to venture on a deſperate at- 
tempt for retrieving their ruined. fortunes. 
In this caſe, they employ the art of the 
fraudulent gameſter to enſnare the un- 
wary. They iſſue forth with the high- 
wayman to plunder on the road; or with 
che thief and the robber, they infeſt. the 


city 
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IX. 


S8 ERM. city by night. From this claſs, our pri- 


ſons are peopled ; and by them the ſcaffold 
is furniſhed with thoſe melancholy. admo- 
nitions, which are ſo often delivered from it 
to the crowd. Such are frequently the tra- 
gical, but well known, conſequences of the 
vice againſt which : ROW, warn yon. | 


IN the third, and laſt den how * 
gerous ſoever idleneſs may be to virtue, 
are there not pleaſures, it may be | ſaid, 
which attend it? Is there not ground to 
plead, that it brings a releaſe from the op- 
preſſive cares of the world; and ſooths the 
mind with a gentle ſatisfaction, which is 


not to be found amidit the toils of a buſy 


and active life 2 This is, an adyantage 
Which, leaſt of all others, we admit it to 
poſſeſs. In behalf of inceſſant labour, no 
man contends. Occaſional releaſe from. toil, 
and indulgence of eaſe, is what nature de- 
mands, and virtue allows. But what we 
aſſert is, that nothing is ſo great an enemy 
to the lively and ſpirited enjoyment of lite, 
as a relaxed and indolent habit af mind. 

5 He 
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He who knows not what it is to labour, 8 ERM. 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The fehs * . af 
city of human life, depends on the regular 
proſecution of ſome laudable purpoſe; or 
object, which keeps awake and enlivens all 
our powers. Qur happineſs conſiſts in the 
purſuit, much more than in the attainment, 

of any temporal good. Ret is agreeable ; 
but it is only from preceding labours, that 
reſt acquires its true - reliſh. - When the 
mind is fuffered to remain in continued 
inaction, all its powers decay. It ſoon lan- 
guiſhes and ſickens; and the pleaſures 
which it propoſed to obtain from reſt, end 
in tediouſneſs and inſipidity. To this, let 
that miſerable ſet” of men bear witneſs, 
who, after ſpending great part of their life 
in active induſtry, have retired to what 
> i fancied was to be a pleaſing enjoy- 
ment of themſelves, in wealthy inacti- 
vity;//and profound ' repoſe, Where they 
expected to find an elyſium, they have 
found nothing but a dreary and com- 
fortleſs waſte. Their days have dragged 
en, in uniform languor; with the melan- 
| choly 


7 | 


On Idlenefs. 


8 ER M. choly remembrance often returning, of the 
© , Chearful hours they paſſed, when they were 


engaged in the honeſt EE: and labours 
of the world. 


We appeal to every one who has PEE leaſt 
knowledge or obſervation of life, whether 
the buſy, or the idle, have the moſt agree- 
able enjoyment of themſelves? Compare 
them in their families. Compare them 
in the ſocieties with which they mingle ; 
and remark, which of them diſcover moſt 


chearfulneſs and gaiety ; which poſſeſs the 
moſt regular flow of ſpirits ; whoſe temper 


is moſt equal ; whoſe good humour, moſt 
unclouded. While the active and diligent 


both enliven, and enj oy, ſociety, the idle 
are not only a burden to themſelves, but a 
burden to thoſe with whom they are con- 
nected; a nuiſance to all whom they op- 


preſs with their company. On whom does 


time hang ſo heavy, as on the ſlothful and 


lazy ? To whom are the hours ſo linger- 


ing? Who are ſo often devoured with 


| ſpleen, and obliged to fly to every expedi- 
ent which can help them to get rid of 


themſelves ? 
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ne ? Inſtead of producing tran- SERM. 
quillity, indolence produces a fretful reſt- * 


leſſneſs of mind; gives riſe to cravings 
which are never ſatisfied; nouriſhes a ſick- 


ly effeminate delicacy, mhinh ſours and cor- 
rupts N pleaſure. 


TH oF 


3 — ————— __ 


Broten has now been Grid to acinvindd . 
thinking perſon, of the folly, the 
Zul, and the miſery, of an idle ſtate. Let 
theſe admonitions ſtir us up, to exert ours 
| ſelyes in our different occupations, with 
that virtuous activity which becomes men 


and Chriſtians, Let us ariſe from the bed 
of floth ; diſtribute our time with attention 
and care; and improve to advantage the 
opportunities which Providence has beſtow- 
ed. The material bufineſs in which our 
ſeyeral ſtations engage us, may often prove 
not ſufficient to occupy the whole of our 
time and attention. In the life even of 
buſy men, there are frequent intervals of 
leiſure. Let them take care, chat into 
theſe, none of the vices of idleneſs creep. 
Let ſome ſecondary, ſome ſubſidiary em- 
Vol. III. O _ ployment, 


On Lalengſi. 


SERM. ployment, of vir and laudable kind, be 
wy Always at hand to fill up thoſe vacant ſpaces 
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of life, which too many aſſign, either to 
corrupting atnuſements, or to mere inac- 
tion. We ought never to. forget, that en- 
tire idleneſs always borders, ee on mi- 
Ys or on guilt, 


Ar the 1 time, let the courſe of our 
employments be ordered in ſuch a manner, 
that in carrying them on, we may be alſo 
promoting our eternal intereſt. With the 
buſineſs of the world, let us properly in- 
termix the exerciſes of devotion. By reli- 
gious duties, and virtuous actions, let us ſtu- 
dy to prepare ourſelves for a better world. 
In the midſt of our labours for this life, it is 
never to be forgotten, that we muſt jr ft 
feek the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs; 
and give diligence to make our calling and 
election ſure. Otherwiſe, how active ſoever 
we may ſeem to be, our whole activity will 
prove only a laborious idleneſs : We ſhall 
appear in the end, to have been buſy to no 


purpoſe, or to a purpoſe worſe than none. 
| | Then 


Then only we full the Proper character of 8 1 *. bi 
Chriſtians, when we join that pious zeal . a | 


14 
which becomes us as the ſervants of Gd. 
with that induſtry which is required of — | 

us, as good members of ſociety ; when, ac- 1 


cording to the exhortation of the Apoſtle, 
we are found not Noothful in buſineſs, and, at 


the ſame time, fervent in Hirit, ſerving the * 
_ Ng: 
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On the SENSE of the Diving PRESENeE. 


*, 


PsALM IXxili. 23. 
am continually with thee —. 
SERM. W E live in a world which is full of the 
divine preſence and power. We be- 
hold every where around us the traces of 
| that ſupreme goodneſs; which enlivens and 
ſupports the univerſe. Day uttereth fpecch 
of it to day; and night ſhoweth knowledge of 
it to night. Yet, ſurrounded as we are with 
the perfections of God, meeting him where- 
ever we go, and called upon. by a thouſand 
objects, to confeſs his preſence, it is both the 
misfortune and the crime of a great part 
| 2 
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of thankird, that they are ſtrangers to Him 8E * 
in whoſe world they dwell. Occupied with = 


nothing But their purſtiits of intereſF and 
pleaſure, they piſs through this world, as 


though Got! were not there. The virtu- 
ons and reflecking, are particularly diſtin- 


| gutſhed from the giddy ard diſſolute, by 


that habitual ſenſe of the divine preſence 
which characteriſes the former. To them, 
nothing appears void of God. They con- 
template his perfections in the works of 
nature; and they trace his Providence in 


the inèidents of life! When retired from 


the world, he often employs their medita- 


tion. When engaged in action, he always 2 


influences their conduct. Wherever a pious 


man is, or whatever he does, in tlie ſt; yle 


of the text, he is continually with Gj 2 0 


The happy effect of this ſentiment” on 
the heart, is fully diſplayed in tlie context. 
We fee it allaying all the diſquiet which 
the Pfalmiſt, in the preceding verſes, de- 
ſcribes himſelf to have ſuffered on account 
of the proſperity of the wicked. The * 
refleQion which reſtored tram qui it to 
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On the Senſe of the Divine Preſences 


E mind, was the remembrance of the pre- 
on fence of God. Nevertheleſs, I am continu- 
ally with thee; thou haſt holden. me by my 


right hand. He became ſenſible, that what- 
ever diſtreſſes the righteous might ſuffer 
for a time, they could not fail of being 


compenſated in the end, by that Almighty 


Protector, whoſe propitious preſence ever 
continued to ſurround them. Whereupon 
follow thoſe memorable expreſſions of his 
truſt and joy in God, | Thou ſhalt guide me 
with thy counſel ; and afterwards receive me 
to glory. Whom have I in heaven but tber? 
and tbere is none upon earth I defire beſides 


bee. 


Turxx are principally two effects, which 
the. ſenſe of the divine preſence is fitted to 
produce upon men. One is, to reſtrain 
them from vice; the other, to encourage 
their virtue. Its operation, as a check up- 


on the ſinner, is obvious. The perpetual 


preſence of ſo powerful and venerable a 
witneſs, is one of the moſt awful conſidera- 


tions __ can be addreſſed to the dif 
ſolute. 


On the Senſe of the Divine Preſences. 


It aggravates the guilt of them, from be- 

ing committed in face of the Amighty; 

and has power to ſtrike terror into the 
heart of the greateſt criminal, in the midſt 
religion thus checks and terrifies the ſin- 
ner, it produces alſo another effect, that uf 
man, in the practice of his duty. It is the; 
influence of the divine preſence on good 


men, which, in conſequence of the Pſalmiſt's 


ſentiment, I purpoſe to conſider. To their 
character, it belongs to be continually with 


God, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhow the high 


benefit and comfort which they ; derive 


from ſuch a habit of mind; and ſhall; for 


this end, firſt conſider their internal moral 


ſtate; and next, view them as they are ak, | 


fected by ſeveral of the ne none: 
and fituations of life, 


| GR: OT PTR ELD TG 

Lr u us 3 HTS conſidering. them in 
their internal ſtate, . The belief of divine 
0 . preſence 
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ſolute. It removes all the ſecurity Whichus ne 
ſecrecy can be ſuppoſed to give to crimes. 
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On.the. Senſe of the Divine Preſence. 


Preſence. acts upon them here, firſt, as an 
incitement to virtue. The preſence of one 
whom we highly eſteem and revere, of a 
ſovereign, for inſtance, a father, or a friend, 


hole approbation we are ſolicitous to gain, 


is always found to exalt the powers of men, 
to refine, and improve their behaviour. 
Hence, it has been given as 'a rule by an- 
cient, moraliſts, that, in order to excel in 


virtue, we ſhould propound to ourſelves 


ſome perſon of eminent and diſtinguiſhed 


worth; and ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to 


act, as if he were ſtanding by, and behold- 


ing us. Io the eſteem and approbation 


of their fellow creatures, none are inſen- 
fible. There are few who, in the conſpi- 
cuous parts of their life, when they know 
the eyes of the public to be fixed on them, 
act not their part with propriety and de- 
corum, But what is the obſer vation of the 
public, what is the preſence of the greateſt 
or wiſeſt man on earth, to that preſence of 
the Divinity which conſtantly ſurrounds 
us? The man who realiſes to his mind 
this auguſt preſence, feels a conſtant incen- 
s 454.9 : wave 


K 


On ibe Senſe of the Divine Profit, | 


tive for achuirtiing himfolf with dignity; 'SE RM 
He views himſelf as placed on an illuſtri- 2 2 


ous theatre. To have the Almighty” for 
the ſpectator and witneſs of his conduct, 


is 07% GH him than if che whole” world 
were aſſembled to obſerve him. Men judge 
often falſely, always imperfectly, of what 


paſſes before them. They are impoſed on 
by ſpecious (appearances; and the artful 
carry away the praiſe which is due to the 
deſerving. Even fappofing them to judge 


fairly, we may want the opportunity of 


doing juſtiee to our character, by aniy pro- 
per diſplay of it in the fight of the world. 
Our ſituation may bury in obſcurity; thoſe 
talents and virtues which were intitled to 
cominand the higheſt eſtetin. But he, in 
vhofe preſence the good man acts, is both 
an impartial, and an unerring judge of 


worth. No fallacious appearances impoſe 
No fecret virtue is hidden from 


on him. 
bim. He is attentive equally to the mean- 


eft and the greateſt; and his approbation 
confers eternal rewards. 


fore, who /ets the Lord always before him, 
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The man, there- 
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On the Senſe of the Ain Preſence... 


SERM. 18 giretiaptdd to excel in virtue by moti ves, 
5 , which are. peculiar to himſelf, and which 
85 engage, on the ſide of duty, both honour 


and intereſt. I have kept thy precepts, and 


_ thy — ; av all my er are waits 


thee *, A% aner 

of * 1 A. If - AT 
nn * big de an 

deavours to be faithful, many imperfec- 

tions will attend them. A faultleſs tenor 


of unblemiſhed life, is beyond the reach of 
man. Paſſions will ſometimes overcome 


him; and ambition or intereſt, in an un- 


guarded hour, will turn him aſide into e- 


vil. Hence, he will be aſhamed of him- 


ſelf, and diſquieted by a ſenſe. of guilt and 


folly. In this. ſtate, to which we are often 
reduced by the weakneſs of human nature, 
the belief of God's continual preſence brings 
relief to the heart. It acted before as an 
animating principle. It now acts as a prin- 


ciple of comfort. In the midſt of many 


imperfections, a virtuous man appeals to 
his divine witneſs, for the ſincerity of 515 


* Pſalm exix 168. HY 428.45 
intentions. 
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intentions. He can appeal to him Who 8 ERM. 


knows his frame, that in the general train 
of his conduct, it is his das to keep the 
law of God. 

Mere law, among men, is rigid an 
inflexible. As no human lawgiver can 
look into the: hearts of his ſubjects, he 
cannot, even though he were ever pre- 


ſent with them, eſtimate their character 


exactly. He can make no allowance for 


particular ſituations. He muſt preſcribe 
the ſame terms to all whom he rules; and 
treat all alike, according to their outward 
actions. But every minute diverſity of 


character, temper, and ſituation, is known 


to God. It is not only from what his ſer- 
vants do, but from what they ſeek to do, 


that he forms his judgement of them. He 


attends to all thoſe circumſtances which 
render the trial of their virtue, at any time, 
peculiarly hard. He hears the whiſper of 
devotion as it riſes in the ſoul. He beholds 
the tear of contrition which falls in ſecret. 
He ſees the good intention ſtruggling in 


its birth; and purſues it, in its progreſs, 
through | 
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92 ki through hoſt Farbe ſtares which may 
Sz prevent it from fipefiing into action. Good 
men, therefore; iii their thoſF humbled and 
dejected ſtate, draw ſome conſolation froth 
his Knowledge of their Heart? Though they 
may ſometimes Hive erred from the Fight 
path, they cart Took” up to bit who'is ever 
with them, and 275 "45" ah àpoftle, who 
Had grievoully offetided, ofee” ſaid to his 
great Maſter; Lord, tbon lnb tvigſt all things; 
thit Rnoweft that Pho — NF IO 
> Appealing thus to their omnifcietit wits 
neſs, they are naturally fobthed and entoun 
agel by the Höpe of His clemency. At 
there wane, it is tlie pecütar advantage 
of this ſentiment of the divine prefenice, 
ehkt it prevents fuch Hope from flattering 
them too mucll, or rifing into undue pre- 
fumption. For While it enebulgges, it tenitls 
aH6'to/ humble; 'a pious man. If it encon- 
rage him, by the reflection on all his good 
diſpoſitions being Known and attended to 
4 'God, it humbles him, by th e remem- 
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brance, that his ſecret Hint alſo are euer in Fg M 
the light of the divine countenance. So that, by 
dwelling, under the ſenſe of God being con- 
tinually with us, we Keep alive the proper 
temper of a Chriſtian in the ſoul ; humility, 
without dejection; fear, mingled with hope, 
We are cheared, without being lifted up. 
We feel ourſelves obnoxious to the all-obſer- 
ving eye of juſtice ; but are comforted with 
the thoughts of that mercy which, through 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Diſcerner of all hearts 
holds forth to the ſincerę and penutent, — 
Such are the bleſſed effects whach this prin- 
ciple of religion produces upon the inward 
ll Rate ofa good man, Let us nam, 
h I the ſecond place, conſider his exter- 
nal. circumſtances; and examine the in- 
fluence which the ſame principle has upon 


his happineſs, in ſeveral ee ſitu 
e a 
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N hw 7 


Ir. us firſt view him! in 2 what the wa 
calls proſperity ; when his circumſtances 


are 8 or nen and his life flows in a 
moch 
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Oi the Senſe-of the Divine Prefect. 


SERM. finooth untrbubled ſtream. Here, it might 
2D be thought,” that a ſenſe of the divine pre- 


ſence” could operate upon him only, or 
chiefly, for promoting temperance, and re- 
ſtraitling the diſorders incident to a proſpe- 

rous "ſtate. Valuable effects, indeed, theſe 
are; and moſt conducive to the true enjoy- 
ment of all that is agreeable in life. But 
though it, doubtleſs, does exert this ſalu- 
tary influence, yet it ſtops not there. It 
not only preſerves the virtue of a good man 
amidſt the temptations of pleaſure, but it 


gives to his proſperity a ſecurity, and a pe- 


culiar reliſh, which to others is unknown. 
He who is without a ſenſe of God upon 
his mind, beholds in human affairs nothing 
but a perpetual fluctuation, and viciſſitude 
of events. He is ſurrounded with unknown 
cauſes, which may be working his deſtruc- 
non in ſecret. He cannot avoid perceiving, 
that there hangs over him the irreſiſtible 
arm of that Providence, whoſe diſpleaſure 
he has done nothing to ſtay or avert. But 
he who, in the day of proſperity, dwells 
with God, is delivered from thoſe diſquiet- 
| > "ode 
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ing alarms. He dwells as with a friend SE RM. 


and protector, from whom he conceives his . 
bleſſings to proceed. He can appeal to him 
for the thankfulneſs with which he receives 


will continue to bleſs him; and though he 


changes of the world, yet, in the midſt of 
left open to him. 4M 
the preſence of that Benefactor who be- 


titude to the giver, mingles with the enjoy- 
ment of the gift. While to the mere world- 


a vaſt irregular fabric; and the courſe of 


Nie, and every agrecable incident 18 
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them; and for his endeavours to employ 
them well. He truſts, that the God whom 
he ſerves will not forſake him; that the 
goodneſs which he has already experienced; 


believes himſelf not exempted from the 


theſe, he has ground to hope, that ſources 
of comfort and happineſs ſhall always be 


Moreover, the . pleaſures of life, while 
they laſt, are unſpeakably heightened by 


ſtows them. The pleaſing emotion of gra- 


ly man, the whole frame of nature is only 


human affairs no more than a confuſed ſuc 
ceſhon of fortuitous events; all nature ig 
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SERM, enlivened, to him who beholds God in all 
dinge. Hence ariſe a variety. of pleaſing 
ſenſations, ta fill up thoſe ſolitary hours, in 
which external proſperity ſupplies him with 
no entertainment. In the ſmiling ſcenes of 

nature, he contemplates the benignity of 


its author. In ats ſublime objects, he ad- 
mires his majeſty; In its awful and ter- 
rible ones, he adores his power. He dwells 
in this world as in a magnificent temple, 


which is full of the glory of its founder; 
and every where views nature offering up 


its incenſe to him, from a thouſand altars. 


Such ideas exalt and ennoble the human 


mind; and reflect an additional luſtre on 
the brightneſs of proſperity. Js 


_ FRoM the proſperous, let us next turn to 
the afflicted condition of a good man. For, 


as proſperity may, affliction certainly will, 


at one time or other, be his lot. It enters 
into the appointed trial of his virtue; and, 
in one degree or other, is the doom of all. 
Here we ſhall find various ſituations occur, 


in which no relief is equal to what a vir- 


tuous 
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tuous and holy man derives from a ſenſe of 8 ER M. 
— 


the perpetual preſence of God. i 

Is he, for inſtance, thrown into an ob- 
ſcure condition in the world, without friends 
to aſſiſt him, or any to regard and conſider 
his ſtate? He enjoys the ſatisfaction of 
thinking, that though he may be neglected 
by men, he is not forgotten by God. In- 
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conſiderable as he is in himſelf, he knows, 


that he will not be overlooked by the Al- 


mighty, amidſt the infinite variety of be- 


ing, or loſt in the immenſity of his works. 


The poor man can, with as much en- 
couragement as the rich or great, lift up 


his eyes to heaven, and ſay, Nevertheleſs, O 


Lord, I am continually with thee : Thou hold- ' 
e me by my right hand. The gracious pre- 


ſence of that Supreme Being is affected by 
no diverſity of rank or fortune. It imparts 


itſelf alike to all the virtuous and upright; . 


like its glorious image, the ſun in the fir- 
mament, which ſheds its rays equally upon 


the humble cottage, and upon the palace of 


Kings. In the preſence of the great Lord 


of heaven and earth, all the diſtinctions 
Vor. III. 1 | 


which 
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SE * which vanity has contrived to make among 
— men, totally diſappear. All ranks are on one 
level. The rich and the poor here indeed 
meet together; without any. other diſtinction 
than what ariſes from the heart and the ſoul. 
The ſenſe of this, lifts the poor man above 
contempt; ſupports his ſpirits when apt to 
be dejected; and beſtows. dignity on the 
part which he acts. How inconſiderable 
ſoever that part may appear in the eſtima- 
| tion of an injudicious world, it is ennobled, 
Er when virtuouſly performed, by the appro- 
| | bation of his divine witneſs, - He can bear 
1 With indifference the ſcorn of the proud, 
1 as long as he knows, that there is one 
15 higher than the higheſt to regard him. 
le can enjoy himſelf with pleaſure in 
his mean habitation, becauſe he believes 
that God dwells. with him there. Ihe 
Divine preſence chears to him the moſt 
N lonely retreat. It accompanies his ſteps to 
1178 the moſt diſtant regions of the earth. If 
1 | he ſhould be driven into exile from all his 
| friends, and obliged to dwell in the utter- 
727 of the ſea, even there God's hand 
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 qwould. bold him, and his right band would SERM, 


guide him.” Though left without compa- —— 


nion or friend, he never chinks himſelf de- 
ſolate, as long as he can ſay, I am till with 


Bor chough raiſed above obſcurity or 
poverty, yet, in any ſituation of fortune, ca- 


lumny and reproach may be the lot of the 


ſervant of God. His good intentions may 


be miſconſtructed; his character unjuſtly 


traduced ; and, to the open reviling of ene- 


mies, the more bitter unkindneſs of friends 
may ſometimes be joined. In this ſitua- 


tion, when wounded in ſpirit, and, per- 


haps, unable to make his innocence appear, 
to whom ſhall he have recourſe for defence, 
to whom make his laſt appeal, but to that 


God who is ever preſent with him, and 


cho knoweth his heart? How frequent- 


ly, amidſt the injuſtice and oppreſſion of 
the world, has diſtreſſed innocence had no 
other relief but this? God is my wit- 


« neſs. God is my avenger. He hath ſeen 
„ it; and he will repay.” A good con- 
. P 2 ſcience, | 


. ü ˙ re 
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SE 2 ” ſcience, it is true, is, of itſelf, a powerful 
— ſupport. But God is Lord of the con- 
ſcience; and it is only when connected 
with a ſenſe of divine preſence and appro- 
bation, that a good conſcience becomes a 
| Ready principle of fortitude in the mind, 
under all diſcouragements. Hence, a vir- 
tuous man poſſeſſes a high degree of inde- 
| pendence, both on the praiſe, and on the 
4 | cenſure of the world. It is enough to him, 
if if, when undergoing the ſame reproaches 
11 which Job ſuffered from his miſtaken 
friends, he can ſay with him, Bebold my 
wiuitneſf is in heaven, and my record i on 
1 high *. He affects not to divulge his good 
'Þ deeds to the world. He is without con- 
| cełern whether the world be acquainted with 
[| them, or not. He knoweth, that his Father 
| | aobich is in heaven ſceib in ſecret ; and that 
| [1118 Bis prayers and his alms come up in grateful 
: 


memorial before him. With me, it is a' fmall 
thing to be judged of you, or of mant judge- 
. nun be the Lord . A 


» Job an 19 +1 Canine $64 


all! 
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ſhall ** forth my righteouſneſs, at laſt, ar SE RM. 


| the light, and my. judgement. as the noon day. Sd 


In this conſciouſneſs of integrity, he looks 
down with indifference, as from a ſuperior 

| Ration, upon the harſh cenſures of a giddy 
and ignorant world. The ſenſe of being 
continually with God diffuſes: over his ſoul 
a holy calm, which unjuſt reproach. cannot 
diſturb. In the preſence of that auguſt and 
venerable witneſs, all the noiſe and cla- | 
mours of men, like the murmurings of a 
diſtant ſtorm, die away. 


| Lari r, Suppoſing the character 4 a 
good man to be untainted by reproach, | 
ſuppoſing alſo his external fituation to be 
opulent or . diſtinguiſhed, many, notwith- 
ſtanding, and ſevere, are the diſtreſſes to 
which he may be expoſed. Secret griefs 
may be preying upon him; and his heart 
left to feed in ſilence on its own bitterneſs. 
He may labour under ſore diſeaſe, and diſ- 
cern his earthly frame gradually moulder- 
ing into duſt. He may be deprived of thoſe 
friends and relatives who had been the 
*, 3 „ 
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| an, chief comforts of his ſtate; or may be ob-. 


wayne bged to prepare himſelf for taking farewel 
of them for ever. In the midſt of theſe 
various affliting ſcenes of human life, no 
confolation can be more powerful than 
what ariſes from the preſence of a divine 
protector and guardian, to whom our cafe, 
with all its forrows, is perfectly known. 
To him, ſays the Pfalmiſt, J poured out my 
complaint. I fhcwed before him my trouble. 
I looked on my rigbi hand and viewed ; but 
behold there was no man who cared for my 
foul. T ſaid unto thee, O Lord, thou art my 
refuge. When my ' ſpirit was overwhelmed 
within me, then thou kneweſt my path * 3 
We all know, that to communicate our 
grief to a faithful friend, often gives eaſe 
| and relief to the burdened heart. Such com- 
munication we are encouraged. to make, and 
ſuch relief we may expect to find, in pour- 
ing out our heart before that God in ubm 
compaſſions flow, We may have no earthly 
oe to whom we can with full confi- 


' * Pſalm extil. 2. 3. 4+ 


dence 
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dence: diſcloſe all our ſorrows; or we may 
want words in which to expreſs them. But 


God is the ſearcher of all hearts; and the 
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hearer of all prayers. To the ſecret an- 


guiſh of the ſoul, he is no inattentive wit- 


neſs, Every groan which is heaved from the 
labouring boſom, though heard by no hu- 


man ear, reaches his throne. - As he #nows 
our frame, fo he remembers ibo are duſt ; and 


thence light ariſes to the upright in dark- 


neſt. For the hope natarally ſprings; that 


this beneficent being will pity them, at u 
father pitieth his children; and in the midſt 


cumſtances of man render unavoidable; 
will end them help from his fanftuary. Sur- 


rounded with this compaſſionate preſence 


of the Almighty, good men never - view 
themſelves as left in this vale of tears, to 


bear, ſolitary and alone, the whole weight 


of human woe. In their dark, as well as 


in their brighter hours, God is wich them. 


Even in that valley of the ſhadow of death, 
where no friend, no comforter, can go a- 
5 to aid 3 he is with them ſtill. In 
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SE R M. the laſt extremity of nature, the rod and 


— of the Shepherd of Yael fupport them. 


| Tnus I Wot ER ahimgh in an im- 
perfect manner, what benefits holy men 
deri ve from a habitual ſenſe of the divine 
preſence. It animates and ſtrengthens their 
virtue. It enlivens and brightens their pro- 
ſperity. . Under various forms of adverſity, 
it affords them conſolation and relief. 
Such conſiderations, undoubtedly, form a 
ſtrong argument in favour of a devout ſpi- 
rit, and a virtuous life. But they are con- 
fiderations which may, probably, be regard- 
ed by ſome, as ideal and viſionary; requiring 
aid from a heated, or an enthuſiaſtic fancy, 
in order to give them force. I readily ad- 
mit, that amidſt the hurry and turbu- 
lence of the world, it may be difficult to 
bring theſe religious ſentiments as fully in- 
to view, as is neceſſary for their making a 
juſt impreſſion on the ſoul. This requires 
the effort of an intelligent and feeling 
mind; and therefore cannot be expected 
to be commonly found. To the unreflect- 


ing 
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ing tro, nothing appears real, but what 8 E! RM. 
is expoſed to ſenſe. What is inviſible, is 2 5 


the ſame to them, as if it had no exiſtence. 
But by the groſſneſs of their own concep- 
tions, they have no title to meaſure thoſe of 
others. While they affect to treat all con- 
ſiderations taken from the ſenſe of the di- 
vine preſence, as viſionary and enthuſiaſ- 
tic, it can, on the contrary, be clearly 
ſhown, that they are founded on the moſt 
certain and unqueſtionable principles of 
reaſon. They eſſentially belong not to re- 
vealed only, but to natural, religion. Their 
reality can be denied by none, but thoſe 
who deny that God exiſts, or that he go- 
verns the world. For, if he exiſt, he muſt 
undoubtedly pervade and inſpect the world 
which he governs. He muſt know what 
is going on throughout his own univerſe ; 
and eſpecially muſt know what paſſes wink. 


in the hearts which he has made, and of | 


which he is to judge. To be every where 
preſent, is the. attribute of his nature, 
which, of all others, is the moſt neceſſary 


to his 2 of the univerfe. This, 
| n 
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SERM. accordingly, is an attribute which all re- 

— bgions have aſcribed to him. All nations 
have believed in it. All ſocieties appeal to 
it, in the ſolemnities of an oath, by which 
they determine controverſies. This attri- 
bute being once admitted to belong to the 
Deity, the conſequences which I have de- 
duced from it, plainly and naturally fol- 
low: And every good man has ground to 
ſay, O Lord, I am continually with thee. 
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Tg of our e fouls is a very em- SERM. 
phatical expreſſion. It deſcribes that — 
fate in which a man has both the full 
command, and the undiſturbed enjoyment 
of himſelf; in oppoſition to his undergo- 
ing ſome 11ward agitation which diſcom- 
poſes his powers. ' Upon the leaſt reflec- 
tion, it muſt appear, how eſfential ſuch a 
ſtate of mind is to happinefs. He only 
who thus peer hir foul is capable of poſe 
ſefling any other thing with advantage; 
and in order to attain and preſerve this 
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SERM. ſelt-poſſeſſion, the moſt 3 important requiſite 


XI. 
— — is, 


3 LORE 88 - a +” > 
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the habitual exerciſe. of patience.  /. 
I know that patience is apt to be ranked 
by many, among the more humble and 
obſcure virtues ; belonging chiefly to thoſe 
who groan on a fick-bed, or who languiſhin 
a priſon. If their fituation be, happily, of a 
different kind, they imagine that there is 
no occaſion for the diſcipline of patience 
being preached to them. But I hope to 
make it appear, that, in every circumſtance 
of life, no virtue is more important, both 


to duty and to happineſs; or more requi- 
ſite for forming a manly and worthy cha- 


racter. It is not confined to a ſituation 'of 


continued adverſity. It principally, in- 
deed, regards the diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances which are apt to occur. But, in 
our preſent ſtate, the occurrence of theſe 

is o frequent, that, in every condition of 


kite, patience is inceſſantly called forth. 


Proſperity cannot be enjoyed, any more 


than ad verſity ſupported, without it. It 
muſt enter into the temper, and form the 


habit of the ſoul, if we would paſs We 
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the world wich tranquillity and honour, SE RM, 
What I purpoſe is, to point out ſome of . 


the chief occaſions on which patience is re- 


quired; and to recommend and enforce 


the exerciſe of it, in order to our. bl N "5 


I. baun NCE under provocations. The 
wide circle of human ſociety is diverſified 
by an endleſs variety of characters, diſpo- 
ſitions, and paſſions. Uniformity is, in no 
reſpect, the genius of the world. Every 
man is marked by ſome peculiarity which 
diſtinguiſhes him from another: and no 
where can two individuals be found who 
are exactly, and in all reſpects, alike, 
Where ſo much diverſity obtains, it can- 
not but happen, that, in the intercourſe 
vrhich men are obliged to maintain, their 


tempers ſhall often be ill adjuſted to that 


intercourſe; ſhall jar, and interfere with 
each other. Hence, in every ſtation, the 


higheſt as well as the loweſt; and in every - 


condition of life, public, private, and dome- 


ſtic, occaſions-of irritation frequently ariſe. 
Bits ORE We 
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We are provoked, ſometimes, by the folly 
and levity of thoſe with whom we are con- 
nected; ſometimes, by their indifference or 
neglect; by the incivility of a friend, the 
haughtineſs of a ſuperior, or the inſolent 
behaviour of one in lower ſtation. Hardly 
a day paſſes, without ſomewhat or other oc- 


curring, whichſerves to raffle the man of im- 


patient ſpirit. Of courſe, ſuch a man lives 
in a continual ſtorm. He knows not what 
it is to enjoy a train of good humour. 


Servants, neighbours, friends, ſpouſe, and 
children, all, through the unreſtrained vio- 
lence of his temper, become ſources of di- 
ſturbance and vexation to him. In vain 
is affluence; in vain are health and proſpe- 


rity. | The leaſt trifle is ſufficient to diſ- 
compoſe his mind, and . poiſon his plea- 


_ fares. His very amuſements are mixed 


with turbulence and paſſion. 

I would beſeech this man to conſider, of 
what ſmall moment the provocations which 
he receives, or at leaſt imagines himſelf to 
receive, are really in themſelves ; but of 


ba great moment he makes * by 
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e chem to deprive * of che poſ- 1 SERM. 
ſeſſion of himſelf. I would beſeech him, — oi 


to conſider, how many hours of happineſs 


he throws away, which a little more pa- 


tience would allow him to enjoy; and how _ 


much he puts it in the power of the moſt 
inſignificant perſons, to render him miſe- 
rable. But who can expect, we hear him 
exclaim, that he is to poſleſs the inſenſi- 
e bility of a ſtone? How is it poſſible for 
„human nature to endure ſo many re- 
peated provocations ? or to bear calmly 
„with ſuch unreaſonable behaviour?“ 
My brother ! if you can bear with no in» 


ſtances of unreaſonable behaviour, with- 


draw yourſelf from the world. You are 


no longer fit to live in it, Leave the in- 


tercourſe of men. Retreat to the moun- 
tain, and the deſert; or ſhut yourſelf up 


in a cell, For here, in the midſt of ſo- 


ciety, offences muſt come. You might as well 


expect, when you beheld a calm atmo- 


{phere, and a clear {ky, that no clouds were 
ever to riſe, and no winds to blow, as that 
your life was lane to proceed, without re- 

ceiving 
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SERM. ceiving provocations * human frailty. 
XI. 


The careleſs and the imprudent, the giddy 
and the fickle, the ungrateful and the in- 
tereſted, every where meet us. They are 


the briars and the thorns, with which the 


paths of human life are beſet. He only 


who can hold his courſe among them with 

patience and equanimity, he who is pre- 
pared to bear what he muſt expect to hap- 
pen, is worthy of the name of a man. 


Did you only preſerve yourſelf compo- 
ſed for a moment, you would perceive the 


inſignificancy of moſt of thoſe provocations 


which you magnify ſo highly. When a few 
ſuns more have rolled over your head, the 


ſtorm will have, of itſelf, ſubſided; the cauſe 


of your preſent impatience and diſturbance 
will be utterly forgotten. Can you not, then, 


anticipate this hour of calmneſs to your- 
ſelf; and begin to enjoy the peace which 


it will certainly bring ? If others have be- 


haved improperly, leave them to their own 
folly, without becoming the victim of their 
caprice, and puniſhing yourſelf on their 


COOL in this exerciſe of it, 
| cannot 


. 
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cannot be too much ſtudied by all who 8ERM. 
ws | * | 


wiſh their life to flow in a ſmooth ſtream. 
It is the reaſon of a man, in oppoſition to 


the paſſion of a child. It is the enjoyment 


of peace, in oppoſition to uproar. and con- 

fuſion. He that. hath. no rule over bis own 

ſpirit, is like à city that ir broken down, and 

without walls * .—The next 1% and er, ex- 
erciſe of patience is, 


e. dublin under diſappointments, 
Theſe will often happen to the beſt and 


wiſeſt men; ſometimes, to the wiſeſt and 
beſt concerted plans. 'They may happen, 


too, not through any imprudence of theſe 
who have deviſed the plan, not even 
through the malice or ill deſign of others; 


but merely in cenſequence of ſome of thoſe 


croſs incidents of life which could not be 
foreſeen. On ſuch oecaſions, perſons of a 
warm and ſanguine temper are preſently in 
a ferment. They had formed their hopes, 
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8E RM. They had waited long for facheſs and 

— borne with many delays. But when their 

deſigns are brought to ſo unexpected an 

iſſue; When, without any fault of their 

own, they find their hopes finally blaſted, 

all patience forſakes them; they no longer 

poſſeſs their ſouls; the moſt paſſionate ex- 

matzans, break forth. To whom, ex- 

cept to them, could ſuch a diſappoint- 

7 ment have happened? Since the creation 

4 of the world, was ſuch a combination of 

5 diſaſtrous incidents ever beheld ?, Why 
are they doomed to be ſo unfortunate 

« beyond all others? Alas! how un- 

ſhalfully have you calculated the courſe of 

human events? How raſhly and preſump- 

tuouſly had you truſted. to ſucceſs? To 

jſt whom was it ever given, to guard againſt 

if all the viciſſitudes, which the fluctuating 

| 1 faſhion of the world is inceſſantly bringing 
about? If one friend, to whom you look 

1 ed up, has died, or another has loſt his in- 
7 fluence and power ; if the opinion of the 

public is changed, and its favour has been 
en of ſame ſtakes have occur. 
| red 
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red to leſſen the good will of a patron on 8 E RM. 


currence of theſe, or ſuch like circum- 


ſtances, a more fortunate rival has prevail- 
ed againſt you; what is there in all this, 


that differs from the ordinary lot of man? 
Are we not, each in his turn, doomed to 


experience the uncertainty of worldly pur- 


fuits ? Why, then, aggravate our misfor- 


tunes by the -unreaſonable violence of an 


impatient ſpirit? If our deſigns have fail- 
ed through raſhneſs or miſconduct, let 
us blame ourſelves. If they have failed 


through circumſtances which we could not 


prevent, let us ſubmit to the fate of man; 
and wait, with patience, till a more favour- x 
'able nnn ſhall occur of meren 


ſueceſs. 
Meanwhile, let us turn to this het ſide 


ofthe proſpect; and calmly conſider how | 
dubious it was, whether the ſucceſs which 
we longed for, would have proved a bleſ- 
_ fing. | Who knowtth what is good for man 
in this life? Perhaps, the accompliſhment 
| of our defigns might have been pregnant 


Q 2 | with 


whom you depended ; it, through the con- — 
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SER. with miſery. Perhaps, from our preſent 
. diſappointment, future proſperity may riſe. 


ment, frequently make them contribute to 


Of ſuch unlooked for iſſues, we all know 
there have been many examples. Who can 
tell, whether our cafe may not add one to the 
number ? — At any rate, let us recollect, 


that there is a Supreme Ruler, who diſpoſes 


of the affairs of men; under whom, all ſe- 
cond cauſes work only as ſubordinate a- 
gents. Looking up to that irreſiſtible arm 
which is ſtretched over our heads, let us 


be calm; let us ſubmit and adore. Either 


to deſpair, or to rage, under diſappoint- 
ments, is ſinful. By the former, we injure 
ourſelves. By the latter, we inſult Provi- 
dence, and provoke its diſpleaſure to con- 
tinue. 7 poſſeſs our ſouls in patience is, at 
once, our wiſdom as men, and our duty 
as Chriſtians. The benefits of this virtue 
are ſo often reaped in this world, that 
good policy alone would recommend it to 
every thinking man. Diſappointments de- 
range, and overcome, vulgar minds. The 
patient and the wiſe, by a proper improve- 


their 
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their high advantage —Let me-next recom- * 5 W. 
| a 


mend, 


III. PATIENCE under reſtraints, Nu- 
merous are the reſtraints impoſed on us, by 
the nature of the human condition, To 
the reſtraints of authority and law, all 
maſt ſubmit. The reſtraints of education 


and diſcipline lie on the young. Conſi- 


derations of health reſtrain the indulgence 
of pleaſure, | Attentions to fortune reſtrain 
expenice. Regard to friends, whom we are 
bound to pleaſe; reſpect to eſtabliſhed cu- 
ſtoms, and to the opinions of ſociety, im- 
poſe reſtraints on our general behaviour. 


There is no man, in any rank of life, who - 


is always at liberty to act according as he 
would incline. . In ſome quarter or other, 


he is limited by circumſtances, that either 


actually confine,” or that ought at leaſt to 
confine and reſtrain him. | 


Theſe reſtraints, the impatient are apt to 
ſcorn. They will needs burſt the barriers 


which reaſon had erected, or their ſitua- 


on had formed; and without regard to 
fs 3 conſequences, 


—— —— 
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SE RM. conſequences, give free ſcope to their pre- 


XI. 
—— 


ſent wiſh. Hence, many dangerous ex- 


. ceſſes flow; much confuſion and miſery 


are produced in human life. Had men 
the patience to ſubmit to their condition, 
and to wait till it ſhould allow them a 
freer indulgence of their deſires, they 
might, in a ſhort time, obtain the power 


of gratifying them with ſafety. If the 


young, for inſtance, would undergo, with 


patience, ' the labours of education, they 


would riſe,” at a proper period, to honours, 
riches, or eaſe. If the infirm would, with 


patience, bear the regulations which their | 


conſtitution demands, they might regain 
the comforts of health. If perſons of ſtrait- 


ened fortune had patience to conform them- 


ſelves to their circumſtances, and to abridge 
their pleaſures, they might, by degrees, im- 
prove and advance their ſtate. Whereas, 
by eagerneſs of temper, and precipitancy 
of indulgence, they forfeit all the advan- 
tages which patience would have procu- 


red; and incur the oppalite evils to their 


Full extent. 
In. 
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I the preſent ſtate of human affairs, SE RM. 


no leſſon is more neceſſary to be learned 
by all, to be inculcated on the young, and 
to be practiſed by the old, than that of 
patient ſubmiſſion to neceſſity. For under 
the law of neceſſity, we are all inevitably 
placed. No man is, or can be, always his 
own maſter. We are obliged, in a thou- 


ſand caſes, to ſubmit and obey. The diſ- 


cipline of patience preſerves our minds ea- 
ſy, by conforming them to our ſtate. By 
the impetuoſity of an impatient and un- 
ſubmitting temper, we fight againſt an un- 
conquerable power; and aggravate the e- 
vils we muſt endure.—Another important 


XI. 
—— 


exerciſe of the virtue concerning which 


v diſeourſt is ot Thc 


IV. - PATIENCE under injuries and 
wrongs. To theſe, amidſt the preſent con- 
fuſion of the world, all are expoſed. No 
ſtation is ſo high, no power ſo great, no 
character ſo unblemiſhed, as to exempt 
men from being attacked by raſhneſs, ma- 
lice, or envy, To behave under ſuch at- 
| Q 4 tic 


SE RM. tacks wich due patience and . 
5 5 is, it muſt be confeſſed, one of the moſt 
= trying exerciſes of virtue. But, in order 
to prevent miſtakes on this | ſubject, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that a tame ſubmiſ- 
ſion to wrongs is not required by religion. 
We are, by no means, to imagine, that re- 
= gion tends to extinguiſh the ſenſe of ho- 
0 nour; or to ſuppreſs the exertion of a man- 
| y-ſpirit. It is under a falſe apprehenſion 
of this kind,; that Chriſtian patience is 
ſometimes ſtigmatiſed in diſcourſe, as no 
| other than a different name for cowardice. 
! On the contrary, every man of virtue 
| dugtic t feel what is due to his character, 
il and to ſupport properly his own rights. 
Reſentment of wrong, is an uſeful principle 
| in human nature; and for the wiſeſt pur- 
4 ( poſes, was Hhplatioed'; in our frame. It is 
- the neceſſary guard of private rights; and 
the great reſtraint on the inſolence of the 
violent, who, if no reſiſtance were made, 
would trample on 7 ene _ Ie 
able. n, 

Reſentment, however, if not kept withs 


er | in 
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in due bounds, is in hazard of rifing into 8 E RM 
fierce and cruel revenge. It is the office of "PH 
patience, to temper reſentment by reaſon. : 
In this view, it is moſt properly deſcribed in 
the text, by a man's poſ/efing bis foul ; acting 
the part which ſelf- defence, which juſtice, or 
honour, require him to act, without being 
tranſported out of himſelf by the vehe- 
mence of anger; or inſiſting: on ſuch: de- 
grees of reparation as bear no proportion 
to the wrong that he has ſuffered. What 
proportion, for inſtance, is there between 
the life of a man, and an affront received 
by ſome raſh expreſſion in converſation; 
which the wiſe would have flighted ; and 
which, in the courſe of a few weeks, would 
have been forgotten by every one? How 
fantaſtic, then, how unjuſtifiable, are thoſe 
ſuppoſed laws of modern honour, which 
for ſach an affront, require no leſs repara- 
tion than the death of a fellow-creature; 
and which, to obtain this reparation, re- 
quire a man to. endanger his own life ? 
Laws, which as they have no foundation 
in reaſon, never n. the leaſt ſanction 
from 
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from any of the wiſe and poliſhed nations 
of antiquity; but were deviſed in the 
darkeſt ages of the world, and are derived 
to us from the ferocious — of en 
1 manners. 

Nothing is ſo nee . gelb pol. 
ſeſſion as violent anger. It overpowers 
reaſon; confounds our ideas; diſtorts the 
appearance, and blackens the colour, of 
every object. By the ſtorm which it raiſes 


within, and by the miſchiefs which it oc- 
caſions without, it generally brings on the 


paſſionate and revengeful man, greater mi- 
ſery than he can bring on his enemy. Pa- 
tience allays this deſtructive tempeſt, by 
making room for the return of calm and 
ſober thought. It ſuſpends the blow which 
ſudden reſentment was ready to inflict. It 
diſpoſes us to attend to the alleviating cir- 
cumſtances, which may be diſcovered in 


the midſt of the wrongs we ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves to have ſuffered. Hence, it natural- 


ly inclines us to the moderate and gentle 
ſide; and while it allows all proper mea- 
ſures to be taken, both for ſafety, and for 
F ; juſt 
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' juſt; redreſs, it makes way for returning SE * 
peace. Without ſome degree of patience — 
exerciſed under injuries, human life would 
be rendered a ſtate of perpetual hoſtility; 
offences and retaliations would ſucceed to 
one another in endleſs train; and the world 
would become a field of blood.—It now 
remains to recommend, 


gs V. a aden adverſity and af- 
fliction. This is the moſt common ſenſe 
in which this virtue is underſtood ; as it 
reſpects diſeaſe, poverty, old age, loſs of 
friends, and the other calamities which are 
incident to human life. Though a man live 
many years, and rejoice in them all, yet let 
him remember the days of darkneſs, for they 
ſhall be many *, The various duties to 
which patience, under this view, gives riſe, 
afford a larger ſubject to diſcourſe than I 
am at preſent to, purſue. In general, there 
are two chief exerciſes. of patience under 
adverlity ; one reſpecting 1 and another 
Were men. 
F424 „ Eccleſ. xi 8. — e 
s Patience, 
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SER M. | Patience, with reſpect to God, muſt,” in 
| 8 in the days of trouble, ſuppreſs the riſings 

of a murmuring and rebellious ſpirit. It 

| muſt appear in that calm reſignation to the 
will of Heaven, which is expreſſed in thoſe 
| pious ſentiments of ancient good men: 7 
| _ was dumb; I opened not my mouth, becauſe 
| Fa thou didft it. It is the Lord, let bim do tobat 

| 


feemeth good in his eyes. Shall we receive 
good at the hand of the Lord, and ſhall we . 
| not receive evil alſo? This 18 loyalty to the 
great Governor of the univerſe, ' This is 
that reverence which ſo well becomes crea- 
tures who know they are dependent, and 
who muſt confeſs themſelves' to be finful. 
| Such a ſpirit is fitted to attract the favour 
of Heaven; and to bring the ſevere viſita- 
tion ſooner to a cloſe, Whereas the ſtab- 
-Y born and impatient, who ſubmit not them- 
4 ſelves to the decrees of the Moſt High, re- 
= | quire to be humbled and —— 
— 66 209 Dv0g's 
Patience in adverſity, with reſpect to 
men, muſt appear by the -compoſure and 
trenquiliiey of our behavieur- The loud 
on complaint, 
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eomplaint, the querulous temper, and free- SERM. 
ful ſpirit, diſgrace every character. They _X/_, 
| ſhow a mind that/is unmanned by misfors — 
tunes. We weaken thereby the ſympathy 
of others; and eſtrange them from the of- 
fices of kindneſs and comfort. The 'exers 
tions of pity will be feeble, when it is 
mingled with contempt. At the ſame time, 
by thus weakly yielding to adverſity, we 
allow its weight to bear us down with 
double preſſure. Patience, by preſerving 
compoſure within, reſiſts the impreſſion 
which trouble makes from without. By 
leaving the mind open to every conſolation, 
it naturally tends to alleviate our burden. 
Io maintain a ſteady and unbroken 
mind, amidſt all the ſhocks of the world, 
forms the higheſt honour of a man. Pa- ä 
tience, on ſuch occaſions, riſes to magna. 
nimity. It ſhows a great and noble mind. | (| 
which is able to reſt on itſelf, on; God, and _ 
2 good conſcience; which can enjoy itſelf | 
amidſt all evils; and would rather endure 


—— ——— — — — 
— — E ——— os 
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the greateſt hardſhips, than ſubmit to what | | lt 
: 1: 

Was 8 in order to obtain re- 1 

mes liel. Ti 
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SERM. lief. This gives proof of a ſtrength that 
N A is derived from Heaven. It is a beam of 
| the Immortal Light, ſhining on the heart. 
Such patience, is the moſt complete triumph 
of religion and virtue; and accordingly it 
has ever characteriſed thoſe whoſe names 
have been tranſmitted with honour to po- 
ſterity. It has ennobled the hero, the ſaint, 
and the martyr. We are troubled on every 
Ade, Jet not difireſſed ; we are perplexed, but 
not in deſpair ; perſecuted, but not forjaben' 
83 n bur not dg en ig. 


Tu us I wn esl Patience through 
Ground of its moſt,important operations, in 
different circumſtances of life; under pro- 
vocations; under diſappointments; under 
reſtraints; under injuries; and under af- 
flictions. We now ſee, that it is a virtue 
of univerſal uſe. No man, in any condi- 
tion, can paſs his days with tolerable com- 
fort, who has not learned to practiſe it. 
_ proſperity will be ce _— 
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ed; and his adverſity will be clouded with SE RM. 
double darkneſs. He will be uneaſy and ., 
troubleſome to all with whom” he is con- 
nected; and will be more troubleſome 

to himſelf than to any other. Let me 
particularly adviſe thoſe who wiſh; to eu 
tivate ſo neceſlary a virtue, to begin their 
cultivation. of it, on occaſions when ſmall 
offences and provocations ariſe. It is a 
great, but common, error to imagine, that 
we are at liberty to give looſe reins to tem- 
per, among the trivial occurrences of life. 
No excuſe for irritation and impatience can 

be worſe, than, what is taken from the per- 
ſon being inconſiderable, or the incident 
being ſlight, which threw us off our guard: 
With inconſiderable perſons: we are ſur- 
rounded. Of flight incidents, the bulk of 
human life is compoſed. In the midſt of 
theſe, the ruling temper of the mind is 
formed. It is only by moderation and ſelf- 
command then acquired, that we can inure 
ourſelves to patience, when the great con- 
junctures of life ſhall put it to a ſeverer 
trial. If neglected then, we ſhall after- 
14 6 wards 
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1 wards ſolicit its return in vain, If thou 
iu run with footmen, and they ' have ce 


ried thee, bow canſt thou contend with horſes ? 
and i, in the land of peace, wherein thou 
truſteuſt, they wearied thee, then how will 


thou do in the favellings of Jordan *? ++ 


In order to aſſiſt us in the acquiſition of 
this grace, let us often contemplate that 
great model of it, which is diſplayed in the 
whole life of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 


Whoſe temper was ever tried by more fre- 


quent provocations, more repeated diſap- 
pointments, more flagrant injuries, or more 
ſevere diſtreſs? Yet, amidſt them all, we 


behold him patiently enduring tbe contra- 
dicbion of finners ; to their rudeneſs, oppo- 


fing a mild and unruffled, though firm, 
ſpirit; and, in the cauſe of mankind, gene- 
rouſly bearing with every indignity. Well 


might he ſay, Learn of me, for I am meek 


and lowly in heart f. Having ſuch a high 
ee before our r eyes, let us be aſhamed | 


* +. a 
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of thoſe allies of impatience which we ſo SERM. , 
often ſuffer to break forth, in the midſt of _=* 
proſperity. By a more manly tranquillity 
and ſelf- command, let us diſcover to the 
world, that, as men, and as Chriſtians, we 
have learned in patience to poſſeſs our ſouls. 
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* PHILLIPPIANS, iv. F. 


Let your r wege be known unto al 
| M en. 


T HE ons ſtate of man 1s aber 
doomed to conſtant miſery, nor de- 
09 ok for complete happineſs. It is, in 


general, a mixed ſtate, of comfort and ſor- 
row, of proſperity and adverſity; neither 
- brightened by uninterrupted; ſunſhine, nor 


overcaſt with perpetual ſhade; but ſubjeft 


to alternate ſucceſſions of the one, and che 


other. While ſuch a ſtate forbids deſpair, 


it alſo checks preſumption. It is equally 


adverſe to def; Ry of mind, and to 
NN high 
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* high elevation of ſpirits: The temper EY SER! M. 


. beſt ſuits it, is expreſſed in the text by m. 3 | 


deration; which, as the habitual tenor of 
the ſoul, the apoſtle exhorts us to diſcover 
in our whole conduct; let it be known unto 
all men. This virtue conſiſts in the equal 
balance of the ſoul. It imports ſuch pro- 
per government of our paſſions and plea- 
ſures, as ſhall prevent us from running in- 
to extremes of any kind; and ſhall pro- 
duce a calm and temperate frame of mind: 
It chiefly reſpects our conduct in that ſtate, 
which comes under the deſcription. of eaſe, 


or proſperity, Patience, of which I treat- 


ed in the preceding diſtourſe, directs tnjge 
proper regulation of the mind, under the 
diſagreeable incidents of life. Moderation 

_ determines the bounds within which it 
ſhould remain, when circumſtances are a» 

. greeable or promiſing. What I now -._— 
poſe is, to point out ſome of the chief in- 
ſtances in which Moderation ought to take 
place; and to neee o _ 
an or | 
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I. MopkRATION in our wiſhes. The 
active mind of man ſeldom or never reſts 
ſatisfied with its preſent condition, how 
proſperous ſoever. Originally formed for 
a wider range of objects, for a higher ſphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itſelf, in every ſi- 


tuation of fortune, ſtraitened and confi- 


ned. Senſible of deficiency in its ſtate, it 
is ever ſending forth the fond deſire, the 
aſpiring wiſh, after ſomething beyond what 
is enjoyed at preſent. Hence, that reſtleſſ- 


neſs which prevails ſo generally among 


mankind, Hence, that diſguſt of pleaſures 
which they have tried; that paſſion for 
novelty; that ambition of riſing to ſome 
degree of eminence or felicity, of which 
they have formed to themſelves an indiſ- 


tinct idea. All which may be conſidered 


as indications of a certain native, original 
greatneſs in the human ſoul, ſwelling be- 
yond the limits of its prefent condition; 
and pointing at the higher objects for 


_ which it was made. Happy, if theſe latent 


remains of our primitive ſtate ſerved to'di- 
rect our wiſhes towards their proper. deſti- 
| nation, | 


On Moderation. | 


nation, and to lead us into the path of t true 
noch 

But in this dark ad bewildered ſtare; 
die aſpiring tendency of our nature unfor- 
tunately takes an oppoſite direction, and 
feeds a very miſplaced ambition. The 
flattering appearances which here preſent 
themſelves to ſenſe; the diſtinctions which 


fortune confers; the advantages and plea- 


ſures which we imagine the world to be 
capable of beſtowing, fill up the ultimate 
wiſh of moſt men. Theſe are the objects 
which ingroſs their ſolitary muſings, and 
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ſtimulate their active labours ; which warm 


the breaſts of the young, animate the in- 
duſtry of the middle aged, and often keep 
alive the paſſions of the old, until the very 
cloſe of life. Aſſuredly, there is nothing 


unlawful in our wiſhing to be freed from 


whatever is diſagreeable, and to obtain a 


fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. 


But when theſe wiſhes are not tempered by 
reaſon, they are in danger of precipitating 


us into much extravagance and folly. De- 


an, and wiſhes are the firſt ſprings of ac- 
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SERM. tion. When they become exorbitant, the 
—— whole character is likely to be tainted. If 


we ſuffer our fancy to create to itſelf, worlds 
of ideal happineſs; if we feed our imagi- 


nation, with plans of opulence and ſplendor 


far beyond our rank; if we fix to our 
wiſhes certain ſtages of high advancement, 
or certain degrees of uncommon reputation 
or diſtinction, as the ſole ſtations of feli- 
city; the aſſured conſequence will be, that 
we ſhall become unhappy in our preſent 
ſtate ; unfit for acting the part, and diſ- 
charging the duties that belong to it; we 


| ſhall diſcompoſe the peace and order of our 
minds, and foment many hurtful paſſions. 


Here, then, let Moderation begin its reign; 
by bringing within reaſonable bounds the 
wiſhes that we form. As ſoon as they be- 
come extravagant, let us check them, by 
proper reflections on the fallacious nature 


of thoſe objects, which the world hangs out 


to allure defire. | 
"You have ſtrayed, my friends, from chi 
road which conducts to felicity ; you have 
a the naive dignity of your 
un, 
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fouls, in allowing your wiſhes to terminate 8E RM. 


on nothing higher than worldly ideas of 


greatneſs or happineſs. Your imagination 
roves in a land of ſhadows. Unreal forms 
deceive you. It is no more than a phan- 


tom, an illuſion of happineſs, which at- 


tracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
fon of happineſs, which often conceals 


much real miſery. Do you imagine, that 


all are happy, who have attained to thoſe 
ſummits of diſtinction, towards which your 
wiſhes aſpire? Alas! how frequently has 
experience ſhewed, that where roſes were 
ſuppoſed to bloom, nothing but briars and 
thorns grew ? Reputation, beauty, riches, 


grandeur, nay, royalty itſelf, would, many 


a time, have been gladly exchanged by the 


XII. 


— 


poſſeſſors, for that more quiet and humble 


ſtation, with which you are now diſſatiſ- 
| fied. With all that is ſplendid and ſhining 
in the world, it is decreed that there ſhould 
mix many deep ſhades of woe. On the e- 
leyated ſituations of fortune, the great ca- 


'  lamities of life chiefly fall. There the ſtorm 


ſpends i its violence, and there the thunder 
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8ER NI. breaks; while ſafe and unhurt, the inhabit⸗ 
XII. 

— ant of the vale remains below. Retreat, 
then, from thoſe vain and pernicious excur- 
ſions of extravagant deſire. Satisfy your- 
ſelves with what is rational and attainable. 

Train your minds to moderate views of 
human life, and human happineſs. Re- 

; member, and admire, the wiſdom of Agur's 

wiſh. Remove far from me vanity and ties. 

| 

N 


— 
m_ 
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Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me 

' with food convenient for me: Left I be full, 
nl - and deny thee, and ſay, who is the Lord? or 
| Bon teſt I be poor, and fleal, and take the name of 
| | my God in vain . Let me = f 


J „ill. Mopzxariox in our purſuits. 
| I | Wiſhes and deſires reſt within. If immo- 
| derate and improper, though they taint 
the heart, yet ſociety may not be affected 
by them. The obſcure and harmleſs in- 
dividual may indulge his dreams, without 
diſturbing the public peace. But when 
the active purſuits in which we engage, 
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riſe beyond madden; they fill the wala SERM. 


with great diſorders ; often with flagrant 


crimes. This admonition chiefly reſpects 
the ambitious men of the world. I ſay not, 


that all ambition is to be condemned; or 
that high purſuits ought, on every occa- 


ſion, to be checked. Some men are form- 
ed by nature, for riſing into conſpicuous 
ſtations of life. In following the impulſe : 


of their minds, and properly exerting the 
| talents with which God has bleſſed them, 


there is room for ambition to act in a lau- 


dable ſphere, and to become the inſtru- 
ment of much public good. But this may 


ſafely be pronounced, that the bulk of 
men are ready to, over-rate their own abi- - 
| lities, and to imagine themſelves equal to 
higher things than they were ever deſign- 
ed for by nature. Be ſober, therefore, in 


fixing your aims, and planning your de- 
ſtined purſuits. - Beware of being led a- 
ſide from the plain path of ſound and mo- 


derate conduct, by thoſe falſe lights which 


ſelt- flattery is always ready to hang out. 
By * at a mark too high, you may 
fall 
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SERV. fall ſhort of what it was within. your 
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poser to have reached. Inſtead of attain- 
ing to eminence, you may expoſe your- 
ſelves to deriſion; nay, may bring upon 
your heads manifold diſaſters. 7 ſay 10 
every man that is among you, not to think of 
himſelf more highly than be ought to think, | 
but to think ſoberly *, 
Whatever your aims be, there is one ex- 

erciſe of moderation which muſt be en- 

joined to thoſe of the greateſt abilities, as 
well as to others; that is, never to tranſ- 
greſs the bounds of moral duty. Amidft 
the warmth of purſuit, accuſtom your- 
ſelves to ſubmit to the reſtramts, which re- 
ligion and virtue, which propriety and de- 
cency, which regard to reputation and cha- 
racter, impoſe. Think not, that there are 
no barriers which ought to ſtop your pro- 
greſs. It is from a violent and impetuous 
ſpirit that all che evils ſpring, which are 
ſo often found to accompany ambition. 
| Fenn, in ne life, che laws of n | 


? Rom. Xii. 1 


+ # 
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and honour are violated. Hence, in pu- 
blic conteſts, the peace and welfare of na- 
tions have been ſo often ſacrificed to the 
ambitious projects of the great. The man 
of moderation, as he is temperate in his 
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withes, ſo in his purſuits he is regulated 


by virtue. A good conſcience is to him 


more valuable than any ſucceſs. He is 


not ſo much bent on the accompliſhment 


of any deſign, as to take a diſhonourable : 


ſtep, in order to compaſs it. He can have 


patience. He can brook diſappointments. 


He can yield to unſurmountable obſtacles ; 


and, by gentle and gradual progreſs, 


more likely to ſucceed in the end, mw 


others are, by violence and impetuoſity. In 
his higheſt. enterpriſe, he wiſhes not to 
have the appearance of a meteor, which 


fires the atmoſphere; or, of a comet, which 8 


aſtoniſhes the public, by its blazing, ec- 


centric courſe; but rather to reſemble thoſe 


ſteady luminaries of heaven, which ad- 
vance in their orbits, with a ſilent and re- 
gular motion. He approves himſelf there- 
by to the virtuous, the * and diſcern- 


ing! 
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SERM. ing; and, by a temperate and unexcep- 

Dn nt tionable conduct, eſcapes thoſe ' dangers 
which perſons of an oppoſite deſcription 
are it MCA my to incur. 


III. Be moderate in your expectations. 
When your ſtate is flouriſhing, and the 
courſe of events proceeds according to your 
wiſh, ſuffer not your minds to be vainly 

lifted up. Flatter not yourſelves with high 
proſpects of the increaſing favours of the 
world, and the continuing applauſe of men. 
Say not within your hearts, My mountain 
fands firong, and ſball never be moved. 1 
Hall never ſee adverſity.  To-morrow ſbal! 
be as this day, and more abundantly; You | 
are betraying yourſelves ; you are laying a | 
fare foundation of diſappointment and mi- 
| ſery, when you allow your fancy to ſoar 
14 do ſuch lofty pinnacles of confident hope. 

Buy building your houſe in this airy region, 

you are preparing for yourſelves a great 
| i! and- cruel fall. Your truft is the fpider's 
1 web:' You may lean on your  bouſe ; but it 
| ball not ne You 20 hold it 'faft; but' it 

0 ſhall 
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ſhall not endure. For, to man on earth it 8 ERM. 
was never granted, to gratify all his hopes; — 


or to perſevere in one tract of uninterrup- 
ted proſperity. Unpleaſing viciſſitudes ne- 
ver fail to ſucceed thoſe that were grateful. 
The faſhion of the world, how gay or ſmi- 
ling ſoever, Paſſeih, and often paſſeth tud- 
daniy, away. 

By want of b in our hopely 
ve not only increaſe dejection, when diſ- 
appointment comes, but we accelerate diſ- 
appointment; we bring forward, with great- 
er ſpeed, diſagreeable changes in our ſtate. 
For the natural conſequence of preſump- 
tuous expectation, is raſhneſs in conduct. 


He who indulges confident ſecurity, of 


courſe neglects due precautions againſt the 
dangers that threaten him; and his fall 


will be foreſeen, and predicted. He not 


only expoſes himſelf unguarded to dan- 
gers, but he multi plies them againſt him- 


ſelf. By preſumption and vanity, he either 


provokes enmity, or incurs contempt. 
The arrogant mind, and the proud 
hope, are equally contrary to religion, and 


to 
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BERM. to prudence. The world cannot bear fuch 


XIL 


wm) 6 


ſpirit ; and Providence ſeldom fails to 
check it. The Almighty beholds with diſ- 
Pleaſure thoſe who, intoxicated with pro- 
ſperity, forget their dependence on that Su- 
preme Power which raiſed them up. His 
awful government of the world has been 
in nothing more conſpicuous than in bring- 


ing low the lofty looks of man, and ſcattering 


the proud in the imaginations of their minds. 


A not this the great Babylon which I have 


built by the might of my power, and for the 
honour of my Majeſty * ? Thus exclaimed 
the preſumptuous monarch, in the pride of 
his heart, But, lo! when the word was 
yet in his mouth, the viſitation from hea- 


ven came, and the voice was heard; O, 


Nebachadnezzar ] to thee it 1s ſpoken; thy 
kingdom is departed. from thee —He that ex- 
alteth - himſelf, ſhall be humbled ; and be that 
humbleth himſelf; ſhall: be exalted f. A tem- 
perate ſpirit, . and moderate expectations, 


are the beſt am of the mind in this 


T Luke, xiv. 11. 
uncertain 


4 Danich, i iv. 30. 31. 
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uneertain and changing ſtate. They: en- 
able us to paſs through life with moſt 
comfort. When we rife in the world, they 


85 .. 


SERM. 


XII. 
— — 


contribute to our elevation; and if we 


mut fall, WF, render our fall the higher 


F 


IV. Tee ee, in our ae is an 
important exerciſe of the virtue which we 


are now conſidering. It is an invariable 
law of our preſent condition, that every 


pleaſure which is purſued to exceſs, con- 


verts itſelf into poiſon. What was intend- 


ed for the cordial and refreſhment of hu- 


man life, through want of moderation, we 


turn to its bane, . In all the pleafures of 
ſenſe, it is apparent, that only when indul- - 


ged within certain limits, they confer ſa- 
tis faction. No ſooner do we paſs the line 
which temperante has drawn, than perni- 
cCious effects come forward, and ſhow them- 
ſelves. Could I lay open to your view the 
monuments of death, they would read a 
lecture in favour of moderation, much 


more powerful than any that the moſt elo- 


e preacher can give. Lou would be- 


hold 
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na 


| 0 2 
| gERM. hold the graves peopled with the victims 
1 XIT of intemperance. You would behold. thole 

chambers of darkneſs hung round, on eve- 
ry fide, with the trophies of luxury, drunk- 
enneſs, and ſenſuality. So numerous would 
you find thoſe martyrs of iniquity, that it 
may ſafely be aſſerted, where war or peſti- 
lence have ſlain their thouſands, intempe- 
rate pleaſure has ſlain its ten thouſands... 
Wbile the want of moderation in plea- 
ſure brings men to an untimely grave, 
at the ſame time, until they arrive there, 
it purſues and afflicts them with evils 
innumerable... To. what cauſe fo much 
as to this, are owing, faded youth, and 
premature old age; an enervated body, 
and an enfeebled mind; together with 
all that long train of diſdaich, which the 
indulgence of appetite and ſenſe have in- 
troduced into the world? Health, chear- 
fulneſs, and vigour, are known to be the 
offspring of temperance. The man of 
moderation brings to all the natural and 
innocent pleaſures of life, that ſound un- 
corrupted reliſh, which gives him a much 
Mics | 8 fuller 
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Falter enjoyment of them, than the palled 8ERM. 


and vitiated appetite . of the voluptuary al- 
lows him to know. He culls the flower of 
every allowable gratification, without dwell 
ing upon it until the flavour be loſt. He 
taſtes the ſweet of every pleaſure, without 
purſuing it till the bitter dregs riſe; Where- 
as the man of oppoſite character dips ſo 
deep, that he never fails to ſtir an impure 
and noxious ſediment, which lies at the 
bottom of the cup. In the pleaſures, 
beſides, which are regulated by modera- 
tion, there is always that dignity; which 
goes along with innocence. - No man needs 


to be aſhamed of them. They are conſiſt- 


ent with honour ; with the favour of God, 


and of man. But the ſenſualiſt, who diſ- 


dains all reſtraint in his pleaſures, 1 is odious 
in the public eye. His vices become groſs; 
his characer, contemptible; ; and he ends 
in being a burden both to himſelf and to 
e Let me exhort you, once Wogen, 6 
V. To ration in all your, tions 
This exerciſe of the virtue is the more res 
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SERM, die; becauſe there is no paſſion in hu- 
„ man nature but what has, of itſelf, a ten- 
dency to run into exceſs; For all paſſion 
implies a violent emotion of mind.. Of 
- courſe, it is apt to derange the regular 
courſe of our ideas; and to produce con- 
fuſion within. Nothing, at the ſame time, 
is more ſeducing than paſſion. During the 
time when it grows and ſwells, it conſtant- 
ly juſtifies, to our apprehenſion; the tumult 


which it creates, by means of a thouſand 


falſe arguments which it forms, and brings 
ts its aid. 
and refentment, the exceſs is ſo | obviouſly 
dangerous, as loudly to call for modera— 
tion. 
petuoſity of ſuch paſſions, without reſtraint, 
is univerſally: condemned by the world; 
and hardly accounted a man of ſound 
mind. But, what is leſs apt to be attend- 


Of ſome paſſions, ſuch as anger 


He who gives himſelf up to the im- 


ed to, ſome even of thoſe paſſions which 


are reckoned innocent, or whoſe* tendency 


to diſorder and evil is not apparent, ſtand, 


/ nevertheleſs; in need of moderation and re- 
| ftraint, as Well as — For, ſuch is the 


„ : | feebleneſs 
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teebleneſs of our nature, that every dation: bu 


which has for its object any worldly good, 
is in hazard of attaching us too ſtrongly, 


and of tranſporting us beyond the bounds 


of reaſon.” If allowed to acquire the full and 


unreſtrained dominion of the heart, it is 


ſufficient, in various ſituations; to render 


us miſerable; and almoſt in every ſitua- 


tion by its ingroſſing power, to render 
us negligent of duties which, as men or 
Chriſtians, we are bound to perform. 


Of the inſidious growth of paſſion, chere- 


fore, we have great reaſon to beware. We 
bought always to have at hand conſidera- 
tions, which may aſſiſt us in tempering its 


warmth, and in regaining poſſeſſion of our 


ſouls. Let us be perſuaded, that moments 


of paſſion are always moments of deluſion; 


that nothing truly is, what it then ſeems to 
bez that all the opinions which we then 


form, are erroneous 3 and all the judge- 


ments which we paſs, are extravagant. Let 
moderation accuſtom us to wait until che 


fumes of paſſion be ſpent; until the miſt 
ne begin to be Wr 
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SERM. We ſhall then be able to ſee where truth 


XII. 
— 


and right lie; and reaſon ſhall, by degrees, 
reſume the aſcendant. On no occaſion let 
us imagine, that ſtrength of mind is ſhown 


by violence of paſſion. This is not the 


ſtrength of men, but the impetuoſity of 


children. It is the ſtrength of one who is 


in the delirium of a fever, or under the 
diſeaſe of madneſs. The ſtrength of ſuch a 


perſon is indeed increaſed. But it is al 


unnatural ſtrength; which being under no 
proper guidance, is directed towards ob- 
jects that occaſion his deſtruction. True 


ſtrength of mind is ſhown in governing 


and reſiſting paſſion, not in giving it ſcope; 
in reſtraining the wild beaſt within; and 
acting, on the moſt trying occaſions, ac- 
cording to the dictates of LEN and 


| temperate reafon. 1 5 


75 II vs I have pointed out, in ſeveral in- 


ſtances, how moderation ought to be diſ- 


played: Moderation in our wiſhes; mo- 
deration in our purſuits ; moderation in 


our hopes; moderation in our pleaſures; 
moderation 


4 
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moderation in our paſſions. It is a prin- SERM. 


ciple which ſhould habitually influence our XII. 


conduct, and form the reigning N 
ture of the ſoul. 


a DT” — 
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Tur great motive to this virtue is ſuggeſt- 
ed by the words immediately following the 
text; the Lord it at hand. The Judge is co- 
ming, who is to cloſe this temporary ſcene of 
things, and;to introduce a higher ſtate of 
exiſtence... The day is at hand, which will 

. place the great concerns of men in a point 
of view very different from that in which 
they are at preſent beheld; will ſtrip the 

world of its falſe glory; ke detect the ins | 
nity of earthly purſuits ; and diſcloſe ob- j 
jects which have the proper title to intereſt | 
a. rational mind. Objects acquire power 
to engage our paſſions, only in proportion [| 
as they are conceived to be great. But il 
great, or little, are no more than terms of ß l 
compariſon. Thoſe things which appear 
great to one who knows nothing greater, 
will ſink into a diminutive fize, when he 
becomes acquainted with objects of a high- 
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SERM. er nature. — it oftener in our thoughts, 


XII. 


— 


that the Lord is at hand, none of thoſe 
things which now diſcompoſe and agitate 
worldly men, would appear of ſufficient 
magnitude to raiſe commotion in our 
breaſts. Enlarged. views of the future de- 
ſtination of man, and of the place which 


he may hope to poſſeſs in an eternal 


world, naturally give birth to modera- 
tion of mind. They tend to cool all miſ- 
placed ardqur about the advantages of this 
ſtate; and to produce that calm and tem- 
perate frame of ſpirit, which becomes men 
and Chriſtians. They give no ground for 
entire diſregard of earthly concerns. While 
we are men, we muſt feel and act as ſuch. 


But they afford à good reaſon, why they 


who believe the Lord to be at hand, ſhould 
let their moderation peur, and be hnown 
unto aff: men. 1 31 bg 290 


; 


SE R M 0 N XIII. 


\ 


on the Jor, and the Brovztaudy of the . 


HEART. 


PROVERBS, Kin, 10% % bs: or 


The heart knoweth his own bitterneſs, and 4 F 
fog doth not intermeddle with * Joy. 


1. is well known, that men have always 
been much inclined to place their hap- 

pineſs in the advantages of fortune, and 

the diſtinctions of rank. Hence theſe have 


been purſued by the multitude with ſuch 


avidity, that every principle of honour, 
probity, and virtue, have been ſacrificed 
to the attainment of them. At the ſame 
time, many circumſtances might have con- 
vinced ann, that ſuppoſing them to be ſue- 
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On tube Joy, 


ceſsful in the purſuit, it by no means fol- 


lowed, that happineſs was to be the re- 
ward. For if happineſs be, in truth, eſ- 
ſentially connected with ſplendid fortune, 
or exalted rank, how comes it to paſs, that 
many in the inferior ſtations of life, viſibly 
ſpend their days with more comfort, than 
they who occupy the higher departments 
of the world? Why does the beggar ſing, 
while the King is ſad ? A ſmall meaſure of 


reflection on our nature might ſatisfy us, 
that there are other principles of happineſs, 


or miſery, too often overlooked by the 


world, which immediately affect the heart, 
and operate there with greater force and 


power, than any circumſtances of rank or 
fortune. This is the obſervation of the 
wile man in the text; and what I now pur- 
poſe; to illuſtrate. I ſhall take a view of 
the chief ſources of that bitterneſs zwhich the 
heart knoweth, and of that joy with which 
a ranger doth not intermeddle ; and then 
{hall point out the proper improvements to 
be made of the ſubject. 


Ir 


and the Einen 7 the . 


Ir we inquire carefully into the ſources 8E K II. 
of the joy or bitterneſs of the heart, ve 


{hall find, that they are chiefly two; that 


they ariſe either from a man's own mind 
and temper; or, from the connection in 
which he ſtands with ſome of his fellows 
creatures. In other words, the circum- 


ſtances which moſt eſſentially affect every 


man's happineſs are, his perſonal tet | 


and his Wen _—_ 17 1171 


I. Bunar man's own ie and dna 
18, neceſſarily, to himſelf a ſource of much 
inward joy or bitterneſs. For every man, 
if we may be allowed the. exprethon, is 


more connected with himſelf, than with 


any external object. He is conſtantly a 
companion to himſelf in his own thoughts; 
and what he meets with there, muſt, of all 
things, contribute moſt to his happineſs or 
his diſquiet. Whatever his condition in 
the world be, whether high or low, if he 
find no cauſe to upbraid himſelf for his 
behaviour; if he be ſatisfied that his con- 
duct proceeds upon a rational plan; if, 

amidſt 


— 


XIII. 


S 
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SE RM: amidſt the failings! incident to humanity, 
| . his conſcience be, in the main, free from 
reproach, and his mind undiſturbed by 
any diſmal preſages of futurity; the foun- 
dation is laid for a placid and agreeable te- 
nor of life. If to this you add a calm and 
chearful temper, not eaſily fretted or di- 
ſturbed, not ſubject to envy, nor prone to 
| violent paſſion, much of that joy will be 
| produced, which it is ſaid in the text, a 
ö Aranger intermedaleth not with. For this is 
| an intrinſic joy, independent of all foreign 
| 


cauſes. ' The upright man, as it is written, 
ir ſatisfied from himſelf. Undiſturbed by 
the vexations of folly, or the remorſe' of 


ll guilt, his nights will be peaceful, and his 
[ I days ſerene. His mind is a kingdom to it- 
lll ſelf. A good conſcience, and good tem- 
| =_ per, prepare, even in the walt of ere 

— 1 à conlinual feaft. © * 15 


But how gay will dle tene be vevel fed 

" the firſt thoughts which occur to a man 
concerning himſelf, {hall be of a gloomy 
and threatening kind; if his temper; in- 
ſtead of calmneſs and falk enjopment, ſhall 
_y 
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and the Bitterneſs of the Heart. 


| yield him nothing but diſquiet and painful 


agitation ? In any fituation of fortune, 1s 
it poſſible for him to be happy, whoſe 
mind is in this troubled ſtate ? The ſpirit 
Fa man will ſuſtain his infirmitiet; but a 
wounded ſpirit, who can beur? Vigour of 


SE RM. 
XIII. 


— 


mind, may enable a man to ſuſtain many 


ſhocks of adverſity. In his ſpirit, as long 


when other auxiliaries fail; But if that 


as it is ſound, he can find a reſource, 


which ſhould ſuſtain him be enfeebled and 


broken; if that to which he has recourſe 
for the cure of other ſorrows, become itſelf 
the wounded part; to what n can * 


turn for relief? 


The wounds which the ſpirit ſulers; are - 


| owing chiefly to three cauſes; to. folly, to 


paſſion, or to guilt, They frequently ori- 
ginate from folly; that is, from vain, and 
improper purſuits, which, though not di- 
rectly criminal, are unſuitable to a man's 


age, character, or condition, in the world. 
In conſequence of theſe, he beholds him- 


ſelf degraded and expoſed ; and ſuffers the 
pain of Many, a moruſying reflection, m 
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on the. Joy, 


many a humbling compariſon of himſelf 
with others. The diſtreſs occaſioned by a 
ſenſe of folly, is aggravated by any violent 
paſſion being allowed to take poſſeſſion of 
the heart. Even though it be of the claſs, 
of thoſe which are reckoned innocent, yet, 


if it have entirely ſeized and overpowered. 


4 man, it deſtroys his tranquillity, and 


brings his mind into a perturbed ſtate. 


But if it be a paſſion of the black and vi- 
eious kind, it is ſufficient to blaſt the moſt 


flouriſhing condition, and to poiſon all his 
joys. If to thoſe wounds inflicted by fol- 


ly, or by paſſion, you add the wound of 
guilt, the remorſe and fear produced by 
criminal deeds, you fill up the meaſure of 


pain, and bitterneſs of heart. Often have 


the terrors of conſcience. occaſioned inward: 
paroxyſms,, or violent agitations of mind. 


A dark and threatening cloud ſeems, to the 


conſcious ſinner, to be hanging over his 
bead. He who believes himſelf deſpiſed, 
or” hated, by men, and who dreads, at the 


ſame time, an avenging God, can derive 


Urtle pleaſure from the external comforts of 


7 TY? ; _ life, 


- 


ONE I 2 3 
. Fry 5 
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and the Bitterneſs of 'the Heart. 


A The bittrnels; of TM heart infuſes 1 SERIE 


ſelf into every ned wigah e W. 1 — 


fers to his lips. | 
The external midfortiaines: of life, iſa 
pointments, poverty, and fickneſs, are no- 


thing in compari ſon of thoſe inward di- 
ſtreſſes of mind, occaſioned by folly, by 
paſſion, and by guilt. They may indeed 
prevail in different degrees, according as 
one or other of thoſe principles of bitter- 
neſs is predominant. But they are ſeldom 


parted far aſunder from one another; and 
when, as it too often happens, all the three 
are complicated, they complete the miſery 
of man. The diſorders of the mind, ha- 


ving then ariſen to their height, become of 
all things the moſt dreadful. The ſhame 
of folly, the violence of paſſion, and the 
remorſe of guilt, acting in conjunction, 


have too frequently driven men to the laſt 


and abhorred refuge, of ſeeking relief in 
dieath from a life too embittered to be any 


lover endured.” I proceed to conſider. 


II. OrnkR rroubles, and other, joys. of 
WONG che 


n the Foy, 


* 


SE RM. che heart, ariſing from ſources. different 
—— from thoſe that IL. have now deſcribed ; 
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founded in the relations or connections 
Which we have with others, and ſpringing 
from the feelings which theſe occaſion. 
Such cauſes of ſorrow or joy are of an 
external nature. Religion does not teach, 
khat all the ſources of inward pleaſure or 
_ pain are derived from our temper, and mo- 
ral behaviour. Theſe are indeed the prin- 
;cipal ſprings of bitterneſs or joy. In one 
way or other, they affect all the pleaſures 
and pains of life; but they include not, 
within themſelves, the whole of them. Our 
Creator did not intend, that the happineſs 
of each individual ſhould have no depend- 
ence on thoſe: who are around him. Ha- 
ving connected us in ſociety by many ties, 
it is his decree, that theſe ties ſhould prove, 
both during their ſubſiſtence, and in their 
diſſolution, cauſes of pleaſure or pain, im- 
mediately, and often deeply, affecting the 
human heart. My doctrine, cherefore, is 
not, that the bitterneſs which the heart know- 
eth as its own, and the joy with which a 
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Hranger intermelldleihh hot, is independent of 8E N NM 


every thing external. What I aſſert bs, ö 
that this bitterneſs, and this joy, depend 


much more on other cauſes, than on riches 


or poverty, on high or low ſtations in the 
world; that, equally in the conditions of 
Gessteck fortune; and of private life, the 
moſt material cireumſtances of trouble or 


Felicity, next to the ſtate of our own mind 


and temper, are the ſenſations and affee- 
tions which ariſe from __ DOORS ek we 


have with others. e CH) oP OOTY e BG 


9 , , 3 FLY | 


10 In onde to Sake this appear, Foun us — 


Navy a man, in any rank or condition of 
lte, happy in his family and his friends; 
-Fothed' by the cordial intereourſe of kind 


uffections, which he partakes with them; 


enjoying the comfort of doing them good 
offices, and receiving in return their finee- 
-reſt . gratitude; experiencing no jealouſy 
Nor-envy, no diſquiet or alienation” of -af- 


fection, among thoſe with whom he is con- 


nected; how many, and how copious 
Wie of aa oo anic fuch a man 
"7 How 
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SERM. How: PRI hs tenor of a liſe that pro- 
* 4A ceeds in ſuch a courſe! What a ſmiling 


aſpect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and ſiſters, of friends and 
relations, give to every ſurrounding object, 
and every returning day! With what a 
luſtre does it gild even the ſmall habitation 
where ſuch placid intercourſe dwells; where 
ſuch ſcenes of heartfelt GarisfaQion ſucceed 
uninterruptedly to one another! | 
But let us ſuppoſe this joyful terre 
to be broken off, in an untimely hour, by 
the cruel hand of the laſt foe; let us ima- 
gine the family, once ſo happy among 
themſelves, to hehold the parent, the child, 
or the ſpouſe, to whom their hearts were 
attached by the tendereſt ties, ſtretched on 
the cold bed of death; then, what bitter- 
neſs, does the heart know !., This, in the 
ſtricteſt; ſenſe, is its own: bitterneſs; from 
which it is not in the power of any exter- 
nal circumſtance whatever to, afford it re- 
ef. Amidſt thoſe- piercing griefs of the 
heart, all ranks of life are levelled; all dif- 


tinQions of fortune are forgotten. Un- 
availing 


F 
- 
4 


and the Bitterneſs of the Heart. + 


give the leaſt comfort to the mourner. The 
prince, and the peaſant; then equally feel 
their own bitterneſs. Dwelling on the me- 
lancholy remembrance of joys that are paſt 
and gorſe; the one forgets his poverty; the 
other deſpiſes the gilded trappings of his 


ſtate. Both, in that fad hour, are fully 


ſenſible, that on the favours of fortune it 
depends not to' make man happy i in chis 


world. 


But it is not only che death of Friends 
which, in the midſt of a ſeemingly pro- 
ſperous ſtate, is able to bring diſtreſs home 


to the heart. From various failures in their 
conduct when living, ariſes much of the 
inward uneaſineſs we ſuffer. It will, in 
general, be found, that the behaviour or. 


thoſe among whom we live in near connec- 


tion, is, next to perſonal character and 


temper, the chief ſource, either of the Pew 
fares, or of the diſquietudes, of every man's 
life. As, when their behaviour is cordial 


and ſatisfaRtory,' it is of all external things 
Vol. III. T the 
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availing are the trophies of ſplendid woe, 8 E'RM. 
with which riches deck the fatal couch, to 4 7h + 
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On the Foy, 


SERM. the moſt ſoothing to the mind; ſo, on the 


XIII. 


— other hand, their levity, their Fee 


or occaſional harſhneſs, even though it pro- 
ceed to no decided breach of friendſhip, 
yet ruffles and frets the temper. Social 
life, haraſſed with thoſe petty vexations, 


| reſembles a road which a man is doomed 


daily to travel; but finds it rugged, and 
ſtony, and painful to be trod, | 
The caſe becomes much worle, if the 


| baſe and criminal conduct of perſons whom 


we have once loved, diſſolve all the bonds 
of amity, and ſhow that our confidence 
has been abuſed. Then are opened, ſome 
of the deepeſt ſprings of bitterneſs in the 
human heart. ——Behold the heart of the 
parent, torn by the unworthy behaviour, 
and cruel ingratitude of the child, whom 
he had trained up with the fondeſt hopes; 
on whom he had laviſhed his whole affec- 
tion; and for whoſe ſake he had laboured 
and toiled, through the courſe of a long life. 
Behold the endearments of the conjugal 
ſtate changed into black ſuſpicion, and miſ- 


_ truſt; the affectionate {pouſe, or the vir-. 


tuous 


and the Bitterneſs of the Heart. 


tuous huſband, left to mourn, with! a bro- 5 * RM. 


ken heart, the infidelity of the once- beloved 


partner of their life. Behold the unſuſ- 


pecting friend betrayed, in the hour of 
danger, by the friend in whom he truſted ; 
or, in the midſt of ſevere misfortune, meet- 


ing nothing but cold indifference, perhaps 


ſcorn and contempt, where he had expect- 
ed to find the kindeſt ſympathy.——Are 
theſe, let me aſk, uncommon ſcenes in the 


world? Are ſuch diſtreſſes peculiar to any 
rank or ſtation? Do they chiefly befall 
perſons in humble life, and have the great 


any prerogative which affords them exemp- 


tion? When the heart is ſorely wounded 


by the ingratitude or faithleſſneſs of thoſe 


on whom it had leaned with the whole“ 


weight of affection, where ſhall it turn for 
relief? Will it find comfort in the recol- 
lection of honours and titles, or in the con- 
templation of ſurrounding treaſures? 

Talk not of the honours of a court. Talk 


1 not of the wealth of the eaſt. Theſe, in 


the hours of heart-bitterneſs, are ſpurned, 
as contemptible and vile; perhaps curſed, 
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XIII. 


—— 


On the Joy, 


as indirect cauſes of the preſent diſtreſs. 
The dart has made its way to the heart. 
There, there, itis fixed. The very feat of 
feeling is aſſailed; and in proportion to 
the ſenſibility of the ſufferer's heart, and 


the tenderneſs of his affections, ſuch, un- 


fortunately, will be his degree of anguiſh. 


A good conſcience, and hope in God, may 


indeed bring him conſolation. But un- 
der ſuch diſtreſſes of the heart, as I have 


deſcribed, fortune, be it as flouriſhing as 
you will, is-no more than an empty pa- 


geant. Tt is a feeble reed, which affords 


no ſupport. It is a houſe of ſtraw, which 
is command; before the wind. | 


| \Tavs you ſee this doctrine meeting us 
from many quarters, that rhe heart knows 
a bitterneſs and a joy of its own, altogether 
diſtin from the uneaſineſs or the pleaſure 
that is produced by the circumſtances 'of 
external fortune; ariſing either from per- 


. ſonal character, and the ſtate of a, man's 


own mind; or from the affections excited 
by the relations in which he ſtands to others. 
| | | This 


and the Bitterneſs of the Heart. 


them, of ſo much greater conſequence than 
any diſtinctions of fortune, that bleſſed wit 


the former, one may be happy, as far as 
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| This joy, and this bitterneſs, are, each of SE RM. 


3 onongs 


human happineſs goes, in a cottage; and 


afflicted with the latter, he muſt be miſe- 
Table in a palace. Let us now proceed 
to an important part of the ſubject, the 
practical imme to which this doc- 


trine leads. 


Fi iRs T, Let i it ſerve to moderate our paſ- | 


855 for riches, and high ſituations in the 


world. It is well known, that the eager 
purſuit of theſe is the chief incentive to the 


crimes that fill the world. Hence, among 


the middle and lower ranks of men, all the 


fraud, falſehood, and treachery, with which 
the competition for gain infeſts ſociety. 


Hence, in the higher ſtations of the world, 
all the atrocious crimes flowing from am- 


bition, and the love of power, by Which 


the peace of mankind has ſo often been 
broken, and the earth ſtained with blood. 


Mag theſe coveted advantages the power, 
2 when 


On the Foy, N 


SER * when obrakded, as enſuring joy to the 


heart, and rendering it a ſtranger to bitter- 
16 ſome apology might be offered for 
the violence to which they have given oc- 
caſion. The prize might be ſuppoſed wor- 
thy of being acquired at a high expence, 
when ſo much depended on the attain- 
ment. But I have ſhown, I hope with ſa- 
tisfactory evidence, that the contrary is the 
truth. I ſay not, that the advantages of 
fortune deſerve no regard from a wiſe or a 


good man. Poverty is always diſtreſſing. 


Opulence and rank are both attended with 
many comforts, and may be rendered ſub- 
ſervient to the moſt valuable purpoſes. But 


what I ſay is, that it is a great error to rate 


them beyond their juſt value. Secondary 
advantages, inferior aſſiſtances to felicity, 
they are; and no more. They rank below 
every thing that immediately affects the 
heart; and that is a native ſource of joy or 
bitterneſs there. If a man be either un- 
happy in his diſpoſitions, or unhappy in all 
his connections, you heap upon him in 
vain, all the treaſures, and all the honours, 
which 
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. which kings can beſtow. Diveſt theſe. SE RM. 
things, then, of that falſe glare which the —.— 


opinions of the multitude throw around 
them. Contemplate them with a more im- 
partial eye. Purſue them with leſs eager- 


neſs. Above all, never ſacrifice to the pur- 


ſuit any degree of probity or moral worth, 
of candour or good affection; if you would 
not lay a foundation for that bitterneſs of 


heart, which none of the goods of fortune 


can either compenſate or cure. 


SECONDLY, Let the obſervations which 
have been made, correct our miſtakes, and 


check our complaints, concerning a ſuppo- 


ſed promiſcuous diſtribution of happineſs 
in this world. The charge of injuſtice, 


which ſo often, on this account, hath been 


brought againſt Providence, reſts entirely 


on this ground, that the happineſs and mi- 
ſery of men may be eſtimated by the de- 
gree of their external proſperity. This is 
the deluſion under which the multitude 
have always laboured ; but which a juſt 


conſideration of the inviſible ſprings of hap- 
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pineſs that affect the heart, is ſufficient fo 
correct. If you would judge whether 


man be really happy, it is not ſolely to his 


houſes and his lands, to his equipage and 
his retinue, you are to look. Unleſs. you 
could ſee farther, and diſcern what joy, or 
what bitterneſs, his heart feels, you can 
pronounce nothing concerning him. That 
proud and wicked man, whom you behold 


ſurrounded with Gate and ſplendour, and 


upon whom you think the favours of Hea- 
ven ſo improperly lavithed, may be a 
wretch, pining away in ſecret, with a thou- 
fand griefs unknown to the world. That 
poor man, who appears neglected and over- 


looked, may, in his humble ſtation, be 
partaking of all the moral, and all the ſo- 


cial joys; that exhilarate the heart; may 


be living chearful, contented, and happy. 


Ceaſe, then, to murmur againſt diſpenſa- 


tions of Providence, which are, to us, ſo im- 
perfectly known. Envy not the proſperity 
of ſinners. judge not of the real condition 


of men, from what floats. merely on the 


N of their ſtate. Let us rather, 
THIRDLY, 


and the Bitterneſs of 1 the Heart. | 281 


Tumprr, Turn our attention to thoſe 8 ERM. 
internal ſources of happineſs or miſery, on X., 
which it hath been thown that ſo much 
depends. As far as the bitterneſs or joy 
of the heart ariſes from the firſt of thoſe 
great ſprings which I aſſigned to it, our 
own conduct and temper, ſo far our hap- 
pineſs is placed, in ſome meaſure, in uhr 
own hands. What is amiſs or diſordered 
within, in conſequence of folly, of paſſion, 
or guilt, may he rectified by due care, un- 
der the aſſiſtance of divine grace. He wha 
thereby attains to a tranquil and compoſed 
ſtate of heart, free from ill humour and 
diſguſt, from violent paſſions, and from 
vexing remorſe, is lay ing a foundation for 
enjoyment of himſelf, much ſurer and 
broader, than if he were amaſſing Was 
ſands to increaſe his eſtate. 

With regard to the other ſpring of joy 
or bitterneſs of heart, ariſing from our con- 
nections with others, here indeed, we are 
more dependent on things. not within our 
power. Theſe connections are not al- 
ye; of's our on forming; ; and even when 

they 
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On the Joy, \ 


they have been formed by choice, the wifeſt 
are liable to be diſappointed in their expec- 


tations. Yet here too it will be found, chat 


the proper regulation of the heart is of the 
utmoſt importance, both for improving the 
joys which our ſituation affords, and for 
mitigating the griefs which our connec- 


tions may render unavoidable. As far as 


the choice of friends or relatives depends 
on ourſelves, let their virtue and worth 


ever direct that choice, if we look for 


any laſting felicity from it. In all the 


habits and attachments of ſocial life, after 
they are formed, let it be our ſtudy, to ful- 
fil properly our own part. Let nothing be 
wanting on our fide, to nouriſh that mutual 


f harmony and affectionate friendſhip which, 
in every fituation of life, as has been ſhown, 


is of ſo great conſequence to our peace and 
ſatisfaction. It is not, indeed, in our power 
to preſerve always alive thoſe friends, in 


whom our hearts delight. It is often not 


in our power to prevent the ingratitude and 
unworthy behaviour of other friends, from 


whom we once expected comfort. But 
under 


% 
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under thoſe afflicting incidents - of life, 8 . 
much may be done by proper employment SH . 
of the thoughts, and direction of the affec-— 
tions, for obtaining relief. To a purified 
and well- regulated heart, reaſon and reli- 
gion can bring many aids for healing its 
wounds, and reſtoring its peace; aids which, 
to the negligent and vicious, are wholly 
unknown. The greater experience we have 
of the viciſſitudes of human life, with more 
weight will that precept of the wiſe man 
always come home to our remembrance; 
Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of 
it are the iſſues of life * Hence m_ 0 


In the fourth and laſt place, 8 in 
ſtruction, that it is of the utmoſt import- 
ance to us all, frequently to look up to 
Him who made the human heart; and to 
implore his aſſiſtance in the regulation and 
government of it. Known to him, are all 
the ſources of bitterneſs and joy by which 
it is affected. On him it depends, to let 


* Prov. iv. 23, 


them 
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SERM. them forth, or to ſhut them up; to in- 
— ereaſe, or to diminiſh them, at his plea- 
ſure. In a ſtudy ſo infinitely important to 
happineſs, as that of the preſervation of in- 
ward peace, we cannot be too earneſt in 
beſeeching aid from the great Father of 
Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts free 
from diſtreſs and trouble. Beſides the 
9 aſſiſtance which we may hope to derive 
3 from divine grace, the employments of de- 
- votion themſelves, form one of the moſt 
powerful means of compoſing, and tran- 
quillifing the heart. On various occaſions, 
when the ſources of heart-bitterneſs have 
been moſt overflowing, devotion has been 
found the only refuge of the ſufferer. De- 
votion opens a ſanctuary, to which they, 
whoſe hearts have been moſt deeply wound- 
ed, can always fly. Within that quiet aud 
ſacred - retreat, they have often found a 
healing balſam prepared. When grieved 
by men, they have derived, from the aſcent 
of the mind towards God and- celeſtial ob- 
jets, much to ſooth them at preſent, and LY 
much to * for in future. Let us, there- 
fore, 
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fore, neglect no mean with which religion 8E RM. 
can furniſh us, for promoting the joys, and Ru 
aſſuaging the bitterneſs of the heart. "A- 
midſt the frailties of our nature, the incon- 
ſtaney of men, and the frequent changes 
of human life, we ſhall find every aſſiſtance 

chat can be procured, little enough, for en- 
abling us to paſs our few days n dr 
1 en comfort and peace. * 8 
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Makk, x. 21. 
, Then Feſas, beholding him, loved bim. 


6 in HE characters of men which the world 
=» preſents to us are infinitely diverſified. 


In ſome; either the good or the bad qualities 


are ſo predominant, as ſtrongly to mark 
the character; to diſcriminate one perſon 
as a' virtuous, another as a vicious man. 


In others, theſe qualities are ſo mixed to- 


gether, as to leave the character doubtful. 


The light and the ſhade are ſo much blend- 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice run in 


ſuch a manner into one another, that we 
| ED can 


On Characters of Inperfac Goodneſs: 


can hardly diſtinguiſh where the one ends, 
and the other begins; and we remain in 
ſuſpence, whether to blame or to praiſe. 
While we admire thoſe who are thorough- 
ly good, and deteſt, the groſsly wicked, it 


1s proper alſo to beſtow attention on thoſe 


imperfect characters, where there may be 
much to praiſe, and ſomewhat to blame; 


and where regard to the commendable part, 


SERM. 
XIV. 
ms 


ſhall not hinder us from remarking what "| 


is defective or faulty. Such attentions will 
be found the more uſeful, as characters of 


this mixed ſort are, more frequently than 


any other, exhibited to us in the commerce 


of ſociety. | | 1477 


It was one of this ſort, which gave occa- 


fion to the incident recorded in the text. The 


incident ſeems to have been conſidered as re- 


markable, ſince it is recounted by three of 
the evangelical writers; and by them all, 


with nearly the ſame circumſtances. The 
perſon, to whom the hiſtory relates Was a ru- 
ler; one of higher rank and ſtation — 
thoſe who uſually reſorted to Jeſus. | 

Wap 6. rich man : He was a young man. — 


which x 


— of Inperfets Goodneſs. 


SERM. whole behaviour was prepoſſeſſing and en- 


gaging. He appears to have conceived a 


high opinion of our Lord. He addrefſed 


him with the utmoſt reſpect; and the que- 


ftionwhich he put to him was proper and im- 


portant. He kneeled to bim; and /aid, Good 
Mofeer, What ſhall I do that I may inherit 
eternal lie? His conduct in the world had 


teſt, that he had hitherto kept himſelf free 


from any groſs vice; and in his dealings 
with others, had obſerved the precepts of 


God. Our Lord, beholding him, is {aid to 
have loved bim; whente we have reaſon to 


conclude, that he was not hypoctitical in 


his profeſſions; and that his countenance 


carried the expreſſion of good diſpoſitions, 
as his ſpeech, and his manners, were altoge- 


ther complacent and gentle. Vet this per- 


ſon, amiable as he was, when his virtue 


was put to the teſt, diſappointed the hopes 


which he had given reaſon to form. At- 


tached, in all probability, to the indulgenee 
of eaſe and pleaſure, he wanted fortitude 
of mind to part with the advantages of the 


world, 


been regular and decent. He could pro- 
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world, for the ſake of religion. When our 
Lord required him to fulfil his good r 


tions, by relinquiſhing his fortune, beco- 


ming one of his followers, and preparing 
himſelf to encounter ſufferings, the ſacri- 
fice appeared to him too great. Impreſſions 
of virtue, however, ſtill remained on his 
mind. He was ſenſible of what he ought 


to have done; and regretted his want of 
courage to do it. He was /orrowjul : He 


Was. n Let he went away. 

Pr RSONS. of a character Dann re- 
ſembling this, all of us may have met with; 
eſpecially, among the young; among thoſe 


| who have been liberally educated, and 


poliſhed by good ſociety. - They abhor 
open vice, and crimes, that diſturb the 
world. They have a reſpect for religion. 
They are willing to receive inſtruction. for 
their conduct. They are modeſt and un- 
aſſuming; reſpectful to their ſuperiars i in 
age or ſtation; gentle in their addreſs; in- 


offenfive and .courteous in their whole be- 


haviour, They are fond of obliging every 
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Sa ALS 


8 HAM M. one; unwilling to hurt or diſpleaſe any. 
Such perſons we cannot but love. We 
.gladly promiſe well of them; and are diſ- 
poſed to forward and aſſiſt them, Vet ſuch 
is the weakneſs of our nature, that at the 
bottom of this character there may lie, as 
we ſee exemplified in the inſtance. before 
us, ſome ſecret and material defects. That 
vigour of mind, that firmneſs of principle, 
may be wanting, which is requiſite for en- 
abling them to act with propriety, when 
their virtue is put to a deciſive trial. Ihe 
ſoftneſs of their nature is unfavourable to a 
ſteady. perſeverance in the courſe of inte- 
grity. They poſſeſs the amiable qualities; 
but there is ground to ſuſpect, that in the 
eſtimable ones they are deficient. While, 
therefore, we by no means claſs them among 
the bad, we dare not give them the full 
praiſe of virtue. When they ſet out in the 
world, we cannot pronounce with confi- 
dence, what confirmed features their cha- 
racter will aſſume; nor how far they can 
2 depended upon, in future hife. Allow 
| me NOW to point n the dangers which 
ſuch 
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tuch perſons ate moſt likely to incur; and SE EM 


to ſhow what is requiſite for them farther 
to ſtudy, in order to their fulfilling the part 
of — men and true een W 


4 a Pusu of chis deſcription are not 
qualified for diſcharging aright many du- 
ties, to which their fitnation in life may 
call them. In certain circumſtances, they 
-behave with abundance of propriety. When 


all is calm and ſmooth around them; when 


nothing occurs to agitate the mind, or to 
diſturb the tenor of placid life, none of 
their defects come forward. They are be- 
loved; and they are uſeful. They promote 
the comfort of human ſociety; and, by 


gentleneſs, and courtefy of manners, ſerve 


to cement men together in agreeable union. 
But to ſail on the tranquil ſurface of an 
unruffled lake, and to ſteer a ſafe courſe 


through a troubled and ftormy ocean, re- 


quire different talents: and alas! human 


life 'oftener reſembles the ſtormy” ocean, 
than the unruffled lake. We ſhall not 


_ been long embarked, 2 find- 
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, * 
. ing the reſemblance to hold too cloſe- 


ly. | Fx. 
Amidſt the buſtle of the world, amidſt 


the open contentions, and ſecret enmities, 


> which prevail in every ſociety, mildneſs 


and gentleneſs alone, are not ſufficient to 
carry us, with honour, through the duties 
of our different ſtations ; as heads of fami- 
hes, citizens, ſubjects, magiſtrates, - or as 
engaged in the purſuits of our ſeveral call- 
1ngs. Diſturbances and trials ariſe, which 
demand vigorous exertions of all the moral 
powers; of patience, vigilance, and felf- 
denial; of conſtancy and fortitude, to fap- 
port us under danger and reproach ;- of 
temperance, to reſtrain us from being car- 
ried away by pleaſure ; of firm and deter- 
mined principle, to make us deſpiſe the 
bribes of ſin; Theſe manly diſpoſitions of 
mind are indiſpenſably neceſſary to prepare 
one, for ſurmounting the diſcouragements 


of virtue; and for ſtruggling honourably 


through the hardſhips of life. Unleſs he 
be thus armed and fortified, whatever good 
intentions have been in his heart, they are 
te ud 1 Uxely 
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likely to be fruſtrated in action. Nothing 8E RM 


that is great, can be undertaken. Nothing 
that is difficult or hazardous, can be accom- 
pliſhed. Nor are we to imagine, that it is 
only in times of perſecution, or war, or ci- 
vil commotions, that there is occaſion for 
thoſe ſtronger efforts, thoſe maſculine vir- 
tues of the ſoul, to be diſplayed. The pri- 
vate, and ſeemingly quiet, ſtations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, 
to ſevere trials of firmneſs and conſtancy. 
The life of very few proceeds in ſo uniform 


a train, as not to oblige them to diſcover, 


in ſome ſituation. or other, what portion 
they poſſeſs of the eſtimable qualities of 


man. Hence it ſometimes happens, that 
perſons, whoſe manners were much leſs 
promiſing and engaging than thoſe. of 


others, have, nevertheleſs, when brought 
to act a part in critical circumſtances,” per- 
formed that part with more unſullied ho- 
nour, and firmer integrity, than they. 


II. PERSONS' of the character I have de- 
ſcribed are ill fitted, not only for diſchar- 
ging the higher duties of life, but alſo for 

| U 3 rxreſiſting 
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SERM, reſiſting the common temptations; to vice. 
Fe + 44 Wich good diſpoſitions in their mind, with 
a deſire, like the young ruler in the text, 
to know what they ſhall do, in order 10 in- 
herit eternal life ; yet, when the terms re- 
quired of them interfere with any. favou- 
rite enjoyment, like him, they are forrows 
ful; and go away, The particular trial to 
which he was put, may appear to be a hard 
one, and to exceed the ordinary rate of 
virtue. Our Lord, who diſcerned his heart, 
ſaw it to be. neceſſary, in his caſe, for 
bringing his character to the teſt. But in 
caſes, where trials of much leſs difficulty 
' preſent themſelves, they who partake of a 
character ſimilar to his, are often found to 
give way. The good qualities which they 
poſſeſs, border on certain weakneſſes of the 
mind; and theſe weakneſſes are apt to be- 
tray them inſenſibly into wares with wa 
they are connected, | 
_- Good nature, for ethane: is in ain 
ger of running into that unlimited com- 
plaiſance, which aſſimilates men to the 
looſe manners of | thoſe! whom they find 
ground them. Fant, and n in 
| their 
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their temper, they have not force to. ſtand 5185 M. 
by the decifions of their own minds, with S 
regard to right and wrong. Like the a- 
nimal which is ſaid to aſſume the colour 


of every object to which it is applied, they 
loſe all proper character of their own; and 
are formed by the characters of thoſe with 
whom they chance to atlociate, —The mild 


are apt to ſink into habits of indolence and 


loch. The chearful and gay, when warme 
ed by pleaſure and mirth, loſe that ſobriety 
and ſelf-denial, which is eſſential to the 
ſupport of virtue. Even modeſty and 
ſubmiſſion, qualities fo valuable in them- 


ſelves, and ſo highly ornamental to youth, 


ſometimes degenerate into a vicious timi- 


dity; a timidity which reſtrains men from 
doing their duty with firmneſs; which can- 5 


not ſtand the frown of the great, the re- 
proach of the multitude, or even che al. 
cule and ſneer of the ſcorner. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a 
8 deſire to pleaſe; and an unwilling- 
neſs to offend or hurt. Vet in characters 
where this is a predominant feature, de- 
ar Ynihion. bak YU 4 1513 fects 
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SE RM. fects are often found. Fond always to ob- 

XIV. lige, and afraid to utter any diſagreeable 

nach, ſuch. perſons are ſometimes led to 
diſſemble. Their love of truth is ſacrificed 


to their love of pleaſing. Their ſpeech, and 
their manners, aſſume a ſtudied courteſy. 


Lou cannot always depend on their ſmile; 
nor, when they promiſe, be ſure of the per- 


formance. They mean' and intend well. 
But the good intention is temporary. Like 
wax, they yield eaſily to every impreſſion; 
and the tranſient friendſhip contracted with 
one perſon, is effaced by the next. Undiſ- 
tinguiſhing defire to oblige, often proves, in 
the preſent ſtate of human things, a dan- 


gerous habit. They who cannot, on many 


occaſions, give a firm and ſteady denial, or 
who cannot break off a connection, which 
has been haſtily and improperly formed, 
ſtand on the brink of many miſchiefs. 
They will be ſeduced by the corrupting, 
enſnared by the artful, betrayed by thoſe 
in whom they had placed their truſt. Un- 


ſuſpicious themſelves, they were flattered 


With the belief of having many friends a- 
. . round 
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round them. Elated with ſanguine hopes} 
and chearful ſpirits, they reckoned, that to- 
morrow would be as this day, and more abun⸗ 


dunt. Injudicious liberality, and thought- 


leſs profuſion, are the conſequence; until, 
in the end, the ſtraits to which they are re- 
duced, bring them into mean or diſhonour- 
able courſes. Through innocent, but un- 
guarded: weakneſs, and from want of the 


ſeverer virtues, they are, in proceſs of time, 


betrayed into downright crimes. Such may 
be the. concluſion of thoſe, who, like the 


young ruler before us, with many amiable 
and promiſing diſpoſitions, had > 0 cheir | 


career in life. 


III. SUCH perſons are not eee for 


ſuſtaining, with propriety and dignity, the 


diſtreſſes to which our ſtate is liable. They \\ 
were equipped for the ſeaſon” of ſunſhine. - 


and ſerenity; but when the ſky is overcaſt, 


and: the days of darkneſs come, their-feeble 


minds are deſtitute of ſhelter, and ill pro- 


vided for defence. Then is the time, when 


more hardy qualities are ; when 
| courage 
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M. courage muſt face danger, conſtancy ſap- 


wax POT Pain, patience poſſeſs itſelf in the midſt 


0955 moan mind, that gives dignity to the 


of diſcouragements, magnanimity diſplay 
its contempt of threatenings. If thoſe high 
virtues be altogether ſtrangers to the mind, 
the mild and gentle will certainly fink un- 
der the torrent of diſaſters The ruler 
in the text could plead, that his behaviour 
to others, in the courſe of ſocial life, had 
been unexceptionable. S0 far, the reflec- 
tion on his conduct would afford him com- 


fort amidſt adyerfity. But no man is with- 


out failings. In the dejecting ſeaſon of 
trouble, it will occur to every one, that he 


has been guilty of frequent tranſgreſſion; 


that much of what ought to have been 
done, was neglected; and that much of 

what has been done, had better have been 
omitted. In ſuch fituations, when a thou- 


ſand apprehenſions ariſe to alarm conſcience, 


nothing is able to quiet its uneaſineſs, ex- 


cept a well-grounded truſt in the merey 


and acceptance of Heaven. It is firm reli- 
gious principle, acting upon a manly and 


character, 


a” 
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Alen and compoſure to the heart, un- 8 E 8 de 


der all the troubles of the world. This 
enables the brave and virtuous man, with 


ſucceſs to buffet the ſtorm. While he, who 


had once ſparkled in ſociety with all the 
charms of gay vivacity, and had been the 


delight of every circle in which he was 


engaged, remains diſpirited, overwhelmed, 
and annihilated, in the evil day, _ 


Such are the failings incident to perſons 


of mixed and imperfect goodneſs : ſuch 
the defects of a character formed merely of 


the amiable, without the eſtimable . | 


ties of man. 
It appears from this, that we os not 


place too much truſt in the fair appear- 


ances, which a character may at firſt exhi- 
bit. In judging of others, let us always 


think the beſt, and employ the ſpirit of 


charity and candour. But in judging of 


Ourſelves, We ought to be more ſevere .. Let 
us T emember him whom our Lord beheld, 


and /oved; and who yet fell ſhort of the 
kingdom of heaven. Let us not forget, 


that 
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8ER M. that ſomething more than gentleneſs and 


XIV. 


modeſty, than complacency of temper and 
affability of manners, is requiſite to form a 


worthy man, or a true Chriſtian. To a 
high place in our eſteem, theſe qualities are 


juſtly intitled. They enter eſſentially into 


every good man's character. They form 


ſome of its moſt favourable diſtinctions. 


But they conſtitute a part of it; not the 
whole. Let us not, therefore, reſt on them 


entirely, when we conceive an idea of what 
manner of me we . to * | 


or piety ba the baſis of fr ad 
eſtabliſhed virtue. If this be wanting, the 


character cannot be ſound and entire. Mo- 


ral virtue will always be endangered, often 


be overthrown, when it is ſeparated from 


its ſureſt ſupport. Confidence in God, 
ſtrengthened by faith in the great Redeem- 
er of mankind, not only, amidſt the ſeve- 
rer trials of virtue, gives conſtancy to the 
mind, but, by nouriſhing the hope of im- 
mortality, adds warmth and elevation to 
the affections. They whoſe conduct is not 


animated 


On Cbaractert of Imperfect Goodneſs. 


animated by religious principle, are: depri- 
ved of the moſt powerful incentive to wor- 
thy and honourable deeds. | 


Let ſuch diſcipline, next, be ſtudied; as 
may form us to the active and manly vir- 


tues. To natural good affections, we can 


never entirely truſt our conduct. Theſe, 
as has been ſhown, may ſometimes be 


warped into what is wrong; and often will 


prove inſufficient, for carrying us rightly 
through all the duties of life. Good affec- 
tions are highly valuable; but they muſt 
be ſupported by fixed principles, cultivated 
in the underſtanding, and rooted in the 


heart. Habits muſt be acquired of tempe- 
rance and ſelf-denial, that we may be able 


to reſiſt pleaſure, and endure pain, when 


either of them interfere with our duty; 


khat we may be prepared to make a ſacri- 
fice of any worldly intereſt, when the voice 
of God and conſcience demand it. Let us 
always remember, that without fortitude 
of mind, there is no manhood; there can 


be no perſeverance in virtue. Let a ſacred 
and inviolable regard for truth reign in 
l our 
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our whole behaviour. Let un de di ox) 


guiſhed for fidelity to every promiſe we 
have made; and for conſtancy in every 


worthy friendſhip we have formed. Let 
no weak complaiſance, no undue regard to 
the opinions of men, ever make us betray 


the rights of conſcience. What we have 


once, upon due conſideration, adopted as 
rules of conduct, to theſe let us adhere un- 
Maken. However the world may change 
around us, let it find us the ſame in pro- 
ſperity and adverſity; faithful to God and 


virtue; faithful to the convictions of our 


own heart. What our lot in the world 
may be, is not ours to foreſee or determine. 


But it is ours to reſolve, that whatever it 
hall be, it ſhall find us perſevering in one 


line of n and Ron; 


By uch diſcipline, fuch attentions” as 
cheſs, we are to guard againſt thoſe fail» 
ings, which are ſometimes found to ſtain 
the moſt engaging characters. Joining in 
proper union the amiable and the eſtimable 
qualities, by the one we ſhall attract the 
good; 


„ 
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good ; and by the other, command reſpect ERM. 


from the bad. We ſhall both ſecure our 
own integrity, and ſhall exhibit to others a 
proper view of what virtue is, in its native 
grace and majeſty. In one part of our 
character, we ſhall reſemble the flower that 
{miles in ſpring; in another, the firmly- 
rooted tree, that braves the winter ſtorm. 
For, remember we muſt, that there is a 
ſeaſon of winter, as well as of ſpring and 
ſummer, in human life; and it concerns 
Va ade equally prepared for Geeks) + 

"TY PF and more perfect A FOR of 
ſuch a character as I now recommend, 
cannot be found, than what is preſented to 


us in the life of Jefus Chriſt. In him, we 
behold all that is gentle, united with all 


that is reſpectable. It is a remarkable ex- 
preſſion, which the Apoſtle Paul employs 


concerning him; I beſeech you by the meek- 
neſs and gentleneſs of Chrift *, Well might 


_ theſe: qualities be ſingled out, as thoſe for 
which he was 'known and Age wer 
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Hier n in ie de babacions ch 
courteous, and eaſy of acceſs. He con- 


verſed familiarly with all who preſented 
themſelves; and deſpiſed not the meaneſt. 


With all the infirmities of his diſciples he 


calmly bore; and his rebukes were mild, 


when their provocations were great. He 
wept over the calamities of his country, 
which perſecuted him; and apologiſed and 
prayed for them who put him to death. 
Vet the ſame Jeſus we behold, awful in the 
ſtrictneſs of his virtue; inflexible in the 
cauſe of truth; uncomplying with prevail- 


ing manners, when he found them cor- 


rupt; ſetting his face boldly againſt the 


hypocritical leaders of the people; over- 


awed by none of their threatenings; in 
the moſt indignant terms, reproving their 
vices, and ſtigmatizing their characters. 


Wie behold him gentle, without being tame; 


firm, without being ſtern; courageous, 


without being violent. Let this, mind be in 
us, which was, alſo in Feſus Chriſti; and we 


ſhall, attain to e 1 0 a and 


with man. 
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But 7 Fey unto you, I will not driul Deas 
forth of this fruit of the vine,” until that day 
when I drink it new wits ee in my . . 

N re #41 


W. ITH theſe dds 61 our - bleſſed Lord, s ERM. 
the Evangeliſt concludes his account . 1 


of the inſtitution of the ſacrament of the 
Supper. It is an inſtitution which, ſolemn 
and venerable in itſelf, is rendered ſtill more 
* by the circumſtances which accompanied 
Vox. III. X Ta 


* 


SE Bo it. Our Land had now, for about three 


On the Sacrament of the Lord's s Supper, 


years, continued Þo appear in his public 
character, in the land of Judea. He. had, 


all along, been watched with a jealous eye, 


by his enemies; and the time was come, 
when they were to prevail againſt him. A 
few friends he had, from the beginning, 
ſelected, who, in every viciſſitude of his 
ſtate, remained faithfully attached to him. 
With theſe friends he was now meeting for 
the laſt time, on the very evening in which 


he was betrayed and ſeized. He perfectly 


knew all that was to befal him. He knew 
that this was the laſt meal in which he was 


to join with thoſe, who had been the come 


panions of all his labours, the confidents of 


all his griefs, ; among whom he had paſſed 
all the quiet and private moments of his life. 
He knew, that within a few hours, he Was 

to be . torn from this loved ſociety, by : a 
bend of .ruffians; and by. to-morrow, was 
to be publicly arraigned, as a malefacter, 


With a heart melting with tenderneſs, he 


faid to the twelve Apoſtles, as he fat down 
with them at table, With agſire I have aired 
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75 eat this faſſover with volt 1 7 2 Nr. *, 
And then, having gratified himſelf for the 
laſt time in their ſociety, and having inſti- 
tuted that commemoration of his death 


8E RI. 
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Cohn 


which was to continue in the Chriſtian | 


church until the end of ages, he took a ſo- 
lemn and affectionate farewel of his friends, 
in the words of the text, 7 ſay unto you, 
that I will not drink henceforth of this fruit 


of the vine, until that day when I drink it 


new with you in my Father s kingdom; = 
As theſe words were uttered * by our 
Lord, in the proſpect of his ſufferings 3 
when preparing himſelf for death, and 


is friends in heaven; let us, under this 


pee forward to à future meeting with 


view, conſider the ſacrament, Which he 


er Halen 4 4 preparation for" che 
ſufferings of life, and efpecially, a prepa- 
ration for death. It is fit and proper, that 
ſuch ſolemn proſpects ſhould enter into the 
fervice which we are this day to perform. 

We have no. reaſon to ) imagine, That they 
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SERIE will render it a gloomy ſervice. A good 
aud wiſe man is often diſpoſed to look for- 


ward to the termination of life. The num- 
ber of our days is determined by God; and 
certainly it will not tend to ſhorten their 
number, that we employ ourſelves in pre- 
paring for death. On the contrary, while 
our days laſt, it will tend to make us paſs 
them more comfortably, and more wiſely. 
Let us now then, as if for the laſt time we 


vere to partake of this ſacrament, conſider 


how it may ſerve to oye us 20 an Reer 


irg bour 


* 1. 1570 a high exerciſe of all thoſe diſpo- 


uon and affeRions, in which a. goöd man 


would with to die. He would ſurely with 


to leave this world, in the ſpirit of devo- 


tion towards God, and of fellowſhip and 
charity with all his brethren on earth. 
Now, theſe are the very ſentiments, which 


the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper in- 
ſpires into the heart of every pious com- 
municant. It includes the higheſt acts of 
devotion of which human nature is ca- 
1 2 a puable. 
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pable. It imports, a lively ſenſe of the in- SE RM. 


finite mercies of Heaven; of the gratitude 


we owe to that God, who, by the death of 
his Son, hath reſtored the forfeited happi- 


neſs and hopes of the human race. It im- 


ports, the conſecration of the ſoul to God; 


the entire reſignation of ourſelves, and all 


our concerns, into his hands; as to the God 
whom we ſerve and love; the guardian in 


whom we confide. 70 bee, O Lord, do Lift 
15 my foul. I will go to the altar of. Cod, to God 


my exceeding joy. I ill come into thy bouſe 
in the multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy fear, 


I will worſhip towards thy holy temple *. 


Theſe devout affections towards God are, 


on this occaſion, neceſſarily accompanied 


with benevolent diſpoſitions towards men. 


Our communion is not only with God, but 
with one another. In this ſolemn ſervice; 


the diſtinction of ranks is aboliſhed. We 


aſſemble in common before our great 


Lord, profeſſing ourſelves to be all mem- 


bers of his family, and children of the 
ſame Father. No feud, nor ſtrife, nor en- 
Pfalm zHii. 443 . e 
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sr I mity, is permitted to approach the ſacred 


wa able. 


All within that | hallowed - ſpace 
breathes peace, and concord, and love. {f 
thor bring thy gift to the altar, and there re- 


mombereſt that thy brother hath ought againſt 


thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
g thy way ; firſt be reconciled to thy brother ; 
and then come and offer thy gift *. What can 
be more becoming men and Chriſtians, 
than ſuch ſentiments of piety to the great 
Father of the univerſe ; gratitude to the 
merciful Redeemer of mankind; and cha- 
rity and forgiveneſs towards all our bre- 
thren? Is not this the temper in which a 
good man would with to live? more efpe- 
cially, is not this the frame of mind which 
will give both dignity and peace to his laſt 
moments? How diſcompoſed and embit- 
tered will theſe important moments prove, 
if, with a mind ſoured by the remembrance 
of unforgiven injuries, with a breaſt rankled 
by enmity, with a heart alienated; from 
God, and inſenſible to nn one "_ 
een away from hier n a. 


* Matthew, 1 v. 23 24. . | 
| Contemplate 
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- Contemplate the manner in which our 8E. 


bleſſed Lord died; which the ſervice of this 
day brings particularly into your e ee 
Tou behold him, amidſt the extremity of 
pain, calm and collected within himſelf; 
poſſeſſing his ſpirit with all the ſerenity 
which ſublime devotion, and exalted bene- 
volence inſpire. You hear him, firſt, la- 
menting the fate of his unhappy country; 
next, when he was faſtened to the croſs, 
addreſſing words of conſolation to his af- 
flicted parent; and laſtly, ſending up pray- 
ers, mixed with compaſſionate apologies, 
for thoſe who were ſhedding his blood. 
After all thoſe exerciſes of charity, you ber 


hold him in an act of devout adoration and 


truſt, reſigning his breath; Father, into th 
Handi I commend my ſpirit. Can any death 


be pronounced unhappy, how diſtreſsful ſo- 


ever its circumſtances, may be, which is 


thus ſupported, and dignified ? What could 


wwe wiſh for more in our laſt moments, than 
with this peaceful frame of mind, this calm 
of all the affections, this exaltation of heart 
; R 4 F towards 
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* NOT God, this diffuſion of benevolence 


towards men, to bid adieu to the world? 
If, in ſuch a ſpirit as this, we would all 
wiſh to die, let us think, that now is the 
time to prepare for it, by ſeaſonably cul- 
tivating this ſpirit while we live; by im- 
Wins. in particular, from the holy ſacra- 
thoſe diſpoſitions and affections 
which we would wiſh to Poſſeſs at our 
lateſt period. It is altogether vain to ima- 
gine, that when the hour of death ap- 
proaches, we ſhall be able to form our- 
ſelves into the frame of mind which is then 
moſt proper and decent. Amidſt the ſtrug- 
gles of nature, and under the load of ſick- 
neſs or pain, it is not time for unaccuſtom- 
ed exertions to be made, or for new refor- 
mations to be begun. Siſficient, and more 
than ſufficient, for that day is the evil there- 
of: It will be too late to aſſume then the 
hero, or the ſaint, if we have been totally 
unacquainted with the character before. 
Ihe ſentiments, we would diſplay, and the 
language we would utter, will be alien and 
Mrs to us. They will be forced, and fo- 
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reign to the heart. It 18 only in conſe- SE RM. 
quence of habits acquired in former and 
better days, that a temper of piety and 
charity can grow up into ſuch ſtrength, as 
to confer peace and magnanimity on the 
concluding hours of life. Peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the acquiſition of ſuch a tem- 
per, are the devotions of this day. In this 
view, let us perform them; and ſtudy to 
be at the table gef the Lord, what we would 


with to Ge! when the umts of death ſha 
come. 


2 ! 


II. Tris. facrament becomes à prepara- 
tion for death, by laying a foundation for 
peace with God. - What is important at the 

. cloſe of life, is not only the temper in 
which we leave the world, but the ſituation - 
in which we. ſtand with reſpect to that 
great Judge, before whom we are about to 
appear. This view of our ſituation is apt 

to eſcape us, during the ordinary courſe of 
life. Occupied with the affairs and con- 
cerns of this world; flattered by thoſe illu- 
ſive colours of innocence and virtue, in 
| which 
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which felf-love dreſſes up our character, 
apprehenſions of guilt create little uncaſi - 
neſs to the multitude of men. But, on yn 
approach of death, their ideas change. 


the inquiſition of the ſupreme Judge yur. 


nigh, remembered tranſgreſſions crowd up- 
on the mind. Guilt becomes ſtrongly rea- 
liſed to the imagination; and alarms, be- 


fore unknown, begin to ariſe. Hence that 


anxiety, in the proſpect of a future invi- 


fible world, which is ſo often ſeen to attend 


the bed of death. Hence thoſe various me- 
thods, which ſuperſtition has deviſed for 


quieting this anxiety; the trembling mind 


eagerly graſping every feeble plank on 
which it can lay hold; and flying for pro- 
tection to the moſt unavailing aid. The 
ſtouteſt ſpirits have been then known to 
bend; the proudeſt hearts, to be humbled. 
They who are now moſt thoughtleſs about 
their ſpiritual concerns, may, * be 


in this ſtate before they die. A 


The diſpenſation of grace, eech in 
che goſpel, affords the only remedy againſt 


thoſe terrors, hy the promiſe of pardon, ex- 


3 tended 
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tended to the penitent, through the merits 8 ERM. 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. It is the very —— 
eſſence of this ſacrament, to exhibit this 
promiſed grace to mankind ; My body which 
was broken for you; my blood ſhed for many, 
for the remiſſion of fins. Here, ſhines from 
above, the ray of hope. Divine juſtice, we 
are aſſured, is not inexorable. Divine mer- 
cy is acceſſible, to all who believe and re- 
pent. The participation of this ſacrament, 
therefore, naturally imparts comfort to the 
worthy communicant; as it ſuppoſes, on 
his part, a cordial compliance with thoſe 
terms, on which pardon is offered lb the 
goſpel to mankind. 
I mean not to ſay, that the participation 

of this ſacrament, how pious and proper 
| ſoever our diſpoſitions at the time may be, 
is, of itſelf, ſufficient to enſure us of com- 
fort at death. It were unwarrantable to 
flatter Chriſtians, with hopes to this extent. 
No ſingle act of the moſt fervent devotion 
can afford aſſured hopes of peace with Hea- 
ven, until theſe hopes be confirmed by the 
ſucceeding tenor of a good life. But what 
boos e Ny may 
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SERM: may ſafely be aſſerted is, that communica- 

_ ting in a proper manner, makes way for 
— © 7 

ſuch hopes. It is an introduction to that 

ſtate of reconciliation with God, which will 

give you peace in death. It is the begin- 

ning of a good courſe, which, if duly pur- 

ſued, will make your latter end bleſſed. It 

is the entrance of the path of the juſt; the 

morning of that igt, which ſhineth more 

and more unto the perfect day. For this holy 

ſacrament is a profeſſed renunciation of the 

+ . vices and corruptions of the world. It is 

2 profeſſed dereliction of former evil ha- 

bits; a ſolemn return, on our part, to God 

and virtue, under the firm truſt, that God 

will, through Jeſus Chriſt, ſhow mercy to 

the frailties of the penitent. If you conti- 

nue to ſupport the character which you 

this day aſſume, the invifible world will no 

longer preſent to you a ſcene of terrors. 

You will be comforted with the view of 

_ goodneſs and compaſſion, as predominant 

in the adminiſtration of the univerſe. Af. 

ter having finiſhed a virtuous courſe, you 

will be able to look up to chat God whom 

. . 
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you have worſhipped, and to day, I know. SE 8 


in whom ] have truſted. Thougb I walk 
through the' valley of the ſhadow of. death, " 
will feat no evil; for thou art with.me« Thy 


4 and thy hf foal 005 a EET 


„it 


| III. Tnis en prepunes us for a 
burn death, by ſtrengthening the connec- 
tion between Chriſtians, and Chriſt their 


Saviour. This is a connection which, in 


various ways, redounds to their benefit; 


and will be found particularly conſolatory - 


at the hour ꝰ of death. The awful majeſty 
of Heaven is in danger of overwhelming 
the mind, in the feeble moments of depart- 
ing life. The reverence it inſpires is ming- 
led with ſenſations of dread, which might 
be too ſtrong for us then to bear. When 


we look up to it, through a Mediator and 
Interceſſor, that Majeſty aſſumes a milder 


aſpect, and appears to invite our approach. 
Whatever, therefore, forms à connection 
with this great Mediator, this powerful 


friend and patron of the human race, muſt 


* moſt defirable to every one, ge 
the 
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| $18 On the Satrament of the\Lord®s Supper, 
| 1 the dying" man. Now, this ſacrament” u- 
| FS... nites us cloſely with him. It is the'oath of 
| our allegiance. | It is the act of enliſting 
| ourſelves under Inner. of this divitie 
| Leader. Of coutfe, it ſtrengthens our faith 
| in him, as our guide through life, and our 
| guardian and protector in death. It gives 
| us a title to look up to him, under the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


confidence of that reciprocal engagement, 
vrhich fidelity on the one hand is' always 
underſtood to —_— of — 92 Ul 
other. PAS IL 
His vanditpatitn of our nature” eveye | 
a degree of encouragement, which we could 
derive from no being altogether celeſtial, 
„ gracious or benign ſoever. In our ut- 
il moſt extremity, we can have recourſe to 
| His ſympathizing aid, who had experience 
1 both of the diſtreſſes of life, and of tlie 
i _ terrors of death. We behold, in the text, 
Meth hat firm tranquillity he looked bt. 
ward to his approaching ſufferings. Sin- ; 
cere attachment to our great Mafter, may 
be expected to infuſe into us ſome degree 
or the fame happy compofure of mind. It 


is 
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is owing to our loſing out of view this per- 8 ERM. 
fect model; to our following the crowd, R. 


and adopting the common ſpirit of the 
world, that we become mean: ſpirited and 
baſe; ſervilely attached to life, and afraid 
to die. Did we, according to our engage» 
ments at the Lord's table, keep our eye 
fixed on our divine Leader, and ſtudy to 
follow his ſteps, a portion of his ſpirit 


would deſcend upon us at the hour of 


death. It would be as the mantle of Eli- 
jah, falling on a choſen diſeiple; and would 


enable us, as it did Eliſha of old, to ſmite, 


and divide the waters. We believe our 
Saviour now to rule in the world of ſpirits. 
Ihe grave, therefore, bars not his follow- 


ers from acceſs to him. In the grave, for 
our ſake, he once lay down, that he might 


diſpel the gloom which appears to us to 
coyer that formidable manſion. In a ſhort 


time he aroſe from it, in order to aſſure us, 


chat the dark and narrow houſe was not to 
confine his followers for ever. By his, 
death, he conquered death; and him that 
Ie the pouve of it; and his voice to us 
is, 


— aps 
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320 On the Sacrament of the Lord's „ Supper, . 


[| SERM. is, | Becauſe I live, ye ſhall live alſo. - Hence, 
li long as we preſerve. that attachment to 
| him which we this day profeſs, we are fur- 
1 nithed with a variety of conſiderations pro- 
per for ſupporting us in the proſpect of our 
| Siahation. This leads me to en 1 


1v. Tn tha - je: which we 
are to - partake, prepares us for death, by 
confirming and enlivening our hope of im- 
mortality. In this ſacrament, my friends, 
you act for both worlds. As inhabitants 
of the earth, you are on this day to look 
forward, with care, to your future beha- 
viour in it. For you are not, by any means, 
diſengaging yourſelves totally from this life, 
and its concerns. On the contrary, you 
are forming, and even ſtrengthening, thoſe 
connections, which virtue requires you to 
maintain with your friends, and fellow- 
creatures around you. At the ſame time, 
you are not to conſider yourſelves as citi - 
zens of earth only; but alſo as citizens of 
heaven. You are to recogniſe, on this oc- 
| 155 e your relation to a higher and better 
5 country, 
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country, with which you are connected by 8ERM. 


the moiſt facred ties; and from which you 9 


derive thoſe comforts and hopes, that will 
both purify your life, and render your 
death happy. The ſacrament of the ſupper 
is, in this view, an aſcent of the mind a- 
bove terreſtrial things. At the Lord's table, 
we aſſociate ourſelves, in ſome degree, with 
ſpirits of a more exalted order. We de- 


clare, that we are tending towards their ſo- 


ciety; and have fixed our final reſt within 
the veil. This view of the inſtitution, ſo 


comfortable to the laſt period of life, is 


plainly given us in the words of the text. 
For it is worthy of particular obſervation, 


that, as ſoon as our Lord had inſtituted 
this ſacrament, he ſtraightway leads the 
thoughts of his diſciples to a ſtate of future 


exiſtence. Employing that metaphorical 
ſtyle, which the occaſion naturally ſuggeſt- 


ed, he tells them, that though he was not 


henceforth to drink of the fruit of the vine 
on earth, yet a day was coming, when he 
was again to drink it with them; to drink 
it, in his Father's kingdom. + Tro diſtinct 
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On the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 


ideas are, in theſe words, / preſented to us. 
One is, the abode into which our Saviour 
was to remove; his Father's kingdom. +, The 
other, the ſociety which he was there to en- 
joy; with you, in my Father's kingdom. Theſe 
correſpond to the two views, under which 
death is moſt formidable to men; both of 
which he intended to baniſh, by the, inſti- 
tution of this ſacrament : firſt, that death 
is a_ tranſition to a new and unknown 
world; and next, that it is a final ſepara- 
tion from all the friends whom we bare 
loved on earth. „ e WE le 
| 2 3 5 death terminates our exiſtence 
here, the abode to which it tranſlates the 
faithful followers of Chriſt, is the kingdom 
of his Father. The inſtitution of this ſa- 
crament diſpels all the gloomy ideas of an- 
nihilation, of non-exiſtence, of total dark- 
neſs, which our imagination is ready to aſ- 
ſociate with the grave. We are here aſſu- 
red, that, to good men, death is not the 
cloſe of being, but a change of ſtate; a re- 
moval, from a diſtant and obſcure province 
| Pq 
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of the univerſe, into the city of God, 8E RM. 

the chief ſeat of their Father's kingdom. ;— 

They have every reaſon to believe, that 

the objects which are to meet them there, 

how new and unknown ſoever, ſhall all be 

propitious and friendly. For into the king- 

dom of his Father, their Lord has decla- 

red, that he is entered as their forerunner. 

Igo to my Father, and your Father ; to my 
| God, and your God. In my Father's houſe are 
| many manſions. I go to prepare a place oy 
* you. I will come again, and receive you'to 

myſelf, that where I am, thexe ye may be alſo. 

What reaſonings, what ſpeculations, can 
have power to impart ſo much peace to the 
dying man, as a promiſe ſo direct and ex- 
plicit, coming from him who is truth itſelf, 

and cannot lie? F it were not fo, I would 
have told you *, The proſpect becomes ſtill 
more chearing and relieving, when we in- 


3 clude, 

C Tyr other circumſtance mentioned in 
4 John, xiv. 2. 
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On the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 


SE ERC the text; the ſociety to be enjoyed in that 


th future ate of being. With you, I ball 


drink of the fruit of the vine in my Father's 
kingdom. In how amiable a light does our 
Saviour here appear, looking forward to a 
future reunion with thoſe beloved friends, 
whom he was now leaving, as to a circum- 


ſtance which {ſhould increaſe both his own 


felicity and theirs, when they met again in 


a happier world! Thus, in the moſt affec- 


tionate manner, chearing their drooping 
and dejected ſpirits; and, by a ſimilar pro- 


ſpe, providing for the comfort of his fol- 

lowers 1n tuture generations, when they 

ſhould be about to leave the world. 
The expreſſions in the text plainly ſuggeſt 


a joyful intercourſe among friends, who 


| had been ſeparated by death: and therefore 


ſeem to give much confirmation, to what 


has always been a favourite hope of good 
men; that friends ſhall know and recog- 
niſe each other, and renew their former 
connections, in a future ſtate of exiſtence. 
How many pleaſing proſpects, does ſuch an 
intimation open to the mind! How much 

< does 


— K LO. FS. 


as a Preparation for Death. 


does it tend to compenſate the vanity of life, SE N. | | 
and to mitigate the ſorrows of death! For ee 1 


it is not to be denied, that one of the moſt 


bitter circumſtances attending death, is the 


final ſeparation from beloved friends. This 
is apt <qually to wring the hearts of the 


dying, and the ſurviving; and it is an an- 


guiſh of that ſort, which deſcends moſt 


deeply into the virtuous and worthy breaſt. 


When, furrounded with an affectionate fa- 
mily, and weeping friends, a good man 18 
taking his laſt adieu of all whom he held 


moſt dear on earth ; when, with a feeble 
voice, he is giving them his bleſſing, before 


he leaves them for ever; when, for the 
laſt time, he beholds the countenance, he 
touches the hand, he hears the voice, of the 


perſon neareſt his heart; who could bear 
this bitterneſs of grief, if no ſupport were 


to be miniſtered by religious hope ? if there 
were no voice to whiſper to our ſpirits, that 
hereafter we, and thoſe whom we love, 


ſhall meet again in a more bliſsful land? 


bat higher view can poſlibly be gi- 
very of the benefit redounding from this 
LS 42 divine 
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On the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 


SE RM. divine inſtitution, than its affording us con- 
Xo folation in ſuch fituations of extreme di- 


ſtreſs, by realiſing to our ſouls the belief 


of an immortal ſtate, in which all the vir- 
tuous and worthy ſhall be reunited in che 


3 g of their common 2 Lord bt 


Tnus I nate ſet before you many G 
derations, ariſing from the ſacrament of 
our Lord's ſupper, which render it a pro- 
per preparation, not only for a good life, 
but for a comfortable and happy death. 
The great improvement to be made of the 
ſubject is, to bring to the altar of God 
ſuch diſpoſitions of heart, as may give us 


ground to hope for this bleſſed effect. Let 
us approach to the ſacrament with the ſame 


ſeriouſneſs of frame, as if it were the laſt 
time we were ever to partake of it; as if we 
were now making proviſion for a journey 
to that land whence none return; as if we 
were never to drink, in this manner, / the 
fruit of the vine, until that day when we drink 
it, with thoſe whom we have loved, in our 
| Father's kingdom. —— God only knows to 

whom 


as a Preparation for Death. 


whom this may be truly ſpoken! God s ERM. 
knows who, of this aſſembly, ſhall never 2 
have opportunity to approach again to the 
ſacred table, and to meet with their bre- 
thren, on ſuch an occaſion, in the courts 


of the Lord's houſe Whatever our doom 


is to be, whether we are appointed for life 


or for death, ſuch is the frame of mind 
which now beſt becomes, and will moſt 
improve us, in partaking of the holy ſacra- 
ment, 


\ 


Lr me caution you, before I conclude, 


againſt judging of the propriety of your 


diſpoſition in this ſolemn act of worſhip, 
ſolely by the warmth. of your affections, 
and the fervour of your devotion. This 
ſtate of heart, how deſirable ſoever it may 
be, cannot be at all times poſſeſſed. It de- 
pends, in ſome meaſure, on natural ſenſi- 


bility. All are not equally endowed with 


warm and tender feelings. Even they who 
are ſuſceptible of the higheſt degrees of 


pious and virtuous ſenſibility, cannot, on 
every occaſion, command that happy tem- 
d 1 4 perature 
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On the Sacrament of, Ve: 


8 ER ** perature of mind. We are not, therafara 


to judge unfavourably of ourſelves, if this 
be not always the ' privilege of our devo- 
tions. It 1s chiefly a ſedate and compo- 
ſed frame of ſpirit, that we muſt ſtudy to 
cultivate; ariſing from grave and ſober 


thoughts; from ſerious and penitent recol- 


lection of paſt errors; from good purpoſes 


for the future; and from a deep ſenſe of 


the approaching events of death and im- 
mortality. Penetrated with ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions, you have ground to come to the al- 
tar of God with humble truſt and joy; 


8 under the belief, that you are approaching, 


through the great Redeemer, to that mer- 
eiful Creator, to whom, in the high and holy 
place of eternity, the devout aſpirations of 
his ſervants on earth, are ever acceptable 
and pleaſing, 
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SERMON XVI 


On the Us and ABvsz of the WoRLD. 


1 .CORINTHIANS, vii. 337. 


— hey that 4. this world, as not abuſing 25 


TI HE world is always ceprefinncs in 
Scripture as the great ſcene of trial to 
à Chriſtian. It ſets before him a variety of 
duties, which are incumbent on him to per- 
form; and, at the ſame time, ſurrounds 
him with many dangers, againſt which he 
has to guard. The part which is proper 
for him to act, may be compriſed in theſe 
two expreſſive words of the text; uſing the 
world, and not abuſing it; the ſignificancy 
and extent of which, I purpoſe now to ex- 
oo: "TW * ect is of the higher im- 

portance, 
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On the Uſe and Abuſe of the World. 


portance, as in the world we muſt live; 
and according as we uſe, or abuſe it, it will 
prove either our friend, or our n 


It is natural to begin wh 8 
that the Chriſtian is here ſuppoſed to 4% 
the world ; by which we muſt certainly uy 
derſtand the Apoſtle to mean, maintaining 
intercourſe and connection with the world; 
living in it, as one of the members of hu- 
man ſociety; aſſuming that rank which 
belongs to his ſtation. No one can be ſaid 
to v/e the world who lives not thus. Hence 
it follows, that ſequeſtration from the world 
is no part of Chriſtian duty; and it ap- 
pears ſtrange, that even among thoſe who 
approve not of monaſtick confinement, ſe- 
cluſion from the-pleaſures of ſociety ſhould 
have been ſometimes confidered, as belong- 
ing to the character of a religious man. 
They have been ſuppoſed to be the beſt 
ſervants of God, who, conſecrating their 
time to the exerciſes of devotion, mingle 
leaſt in the ordinary commerce of the 
. ad eſpecially * abſtain moſt 
| | oy 
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rigidly from all that has the appearance of 8 ERM. 


amuſement. But how pious and ſincere 
ſoever the intentions of ſuch perſons may 
be, they certainly take not the propereſt 
method, either for improving themſelves, or 


for advancing religion among others. For 


XVI. 


this is not uſing the world, but relinquiſh- 


ing it. Inſtead of making the light of a 
good example ſhine with uſeful ſplendour 


throughout the circle of ſociety, they con- 
fine it within a narrow compaſs. Accord- 


ing to the metaphor employed by our Sa- 
viour, after the candle is lighted, they put it 


under a buſhel. Inſtead of recommending 
religion to the world, they, exhibit it un- 


der the forbidding aſpect of unneceſſary au- 
ſterity. Inſtead of employing their influ- 


ence, to regulate: and temper the pleaſures 


of the world, by a moderate participation 


of thoſe that are innocent, they deliver up 


all the entertainments of ſociety, into the 


hands of the looſe and giddy. 
The various dangers which the world 


preſents to one who is defirous of main- 
n his piety and integrity, have given 


"my 
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On the Uſe and Abuſe of the World. 


SE RM. riſe to chis ſerupulous caution concerning 


the uſe of the world; and ſo far, the prin- 
ciple is commendable. But we muſt re- 


member, that the virtue of a Chriſtian is 


to be ſhown, in ſurmounting dangers which 
he is called to encounter. Into the poſt of 
danger we were ordered by Providence, 
when we were brought into this world. 
We were placed as ſoldiers, on the field of 


battle. It is there, that our fidelity to our 
great Commander muſt appear. The moſt 
 Ggnal'virtues which adorn and improve the 


human character, are diſplayed in active 
life. There, the ſtrength of the mind is 


brought forth, and put to the teſt. There, 
all the amiable diſpoſitions of the heart find 


their proper exerciſe: humanity is culti- 
vated; patience, fortitude, and felf-denial, 
come forward in all their forms; and the 
light of good men's works ſo ſhines before 
others, as to lead them to Nas ify their Fa- 


"ther which 1 is in heaven. 


It may be aſſumed, therefore, as 4655 


eiple juſtified by the text, and by the whole 


ſtrain of Scripture, that 7 4%, and in a cer- 


On the Uſe and Abuſe of the World. 


tain degree to enjoy, the world, is altoge- SERM. 


ther conſiſtent with religion. According 
to the rank which men poſſeſs in ſociety, 
according to their age, their employment 
and connections, their intercourſe with the 
world will be more or leſs extended. In 
private life, they uſe the world with pro- 
priety, who are active and induſtrious in 
their callings; juſt and upright in their 
dealings; ſober, contented, and chearful in 
their ſtation, When the circumſtances of 
men allow them a wider command of the 
enjoyments of the world, of thoſe enjoy- 
ments they may freely partake, within the 
bounds of temperance, moderation, and 
decency. The higheſt ſituations of rank 

and opulence, ought to be diſtinguiſhed by 
dignity of character; by extenſive benefi- 


cence, uſefulneſs, and public ſpirit; - by 


magnificence, without oſtentation; and ge- 
nerous hoſpitality, without profuſion. 

We ſhall have a clearer view of the pro- 
per uſe of the world, when we contraſt it 
with that abuſe of the world, which we too 


often Om Thoſe abuſes manifeſt them- 


ſelves 
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comes diſgraceful to themſelves, and hurt- 


On the Nye and Abuſe of the World. 


8ER M. ſelves in various forms ; but in general my 


me claſſed under three great en 


mh They are ſhe of the world, who 
ee give themſelves up to its plea- 
ſures, and lead a life of licentiouſneſs, 
riot, and diſſipation. Amidſt the wealth 
and luxury of the preſent age, it will be 
admitted, that perſons of this deſcription 


are not unfrequent, who, being opulent in 


fortune, and perhaps high in rank, think 
themſelves intitled to paſs their days in a 
careleſs manner, without any other object 
in view, than the gratification of their ſenſes 
and paſſions. It ſhall be granted, that they 


are not obliged to that exact ceconomy and 
attention in their manner of living, which 
the ſtate of fortune may require of others. 
Gaiety ſhall be permitted to them; change 


of ſcene, and variety of amuſements. But 


let them not forget, that as men and mem- 
bers of ſociety, not to ſay profeſſors of the 
Chriſtian faith, they are bound to ſtop ſhort 


in their career of pleaſure, as ſoon as it be- 


ful 
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ful to the world: By the train of life which SERM. 


they lead, they defeat every purpoſe, for 
which Providence beſtowed on them the 
bleſſings of proſperity. They fink every 


XVI. 


talent which they poſſeſs, into uſeleſs inſig- 


nificancy. They corrupt the public man- 
ners by their example; and diffuſe among 
others the ſpirit of extravagance and folly. 
They behave in a manner altogether un- 
ſuitable to the condition of the world in 
which we live; where we are expoſed to ſo 
much change, ſurrounded with ſo much 


diſtreſs, and daily behold ſo many affecting 


ſcenes, as ought to awaken ſerious, reflec- 

tion, and chaſten diſſolute mirth. 

With indignant eyes, the ſober and en 
ing part of mankind, view the luxury and 


riot of thoſe abuſers of the world. To them 
are owing the diſcontents of the poor, their 


diſaffection to their ſuperiors, their prone- 


neſs to diſturb the peace of the world. 


When the poor behold wealth properly 


uſed, they look up with reſpect to them 


who poſſeſs it. They reſt contented in 


Weit ſtation; and bleſs che juſt and the ge- 


nerous, 
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nerous, from whoſe munificence they re- 


— ceive employment and reward. But when 


they behold thoſe men of pleaſure diſſipa- 
ting, in vice and folly, the fortune which 


their forefathers had honourably earned; 


when they behold them oppreſſing all their 


dependents, merely that they may revel in 
luxurious extravagance, then their hearts 


ſwell within them; with murmurs of ſul- 
len grief, they eye their own mean habita- 
tion, and needy family; and become pre- 


pared for robbery, tumult, ſedition, d 


every evil work. 

The conduct of ſuch abuſers of ah 
world, is not only pernicious to the wel- 
fare of ſociety, and to the intereſts of vir- 
tue; it is equally ruinous to themſelves. 


I ſhall not inſiſt on the loſs of reputation, 


the waſte of fortune, the broken health, 


and debilitated frame, which are the well- 
known © conſequences of a life of intempe- 
rate pleaſure. I ſhall not recount all the 


better and more ſubſtantial enjoyments 


which they forfeit. Amidſt the turbulence 


of riot, and the fumes of intoxication, un- 
known 
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G to them are the rational entertains SER My 
XVL 
ments of regular life; the enjoyment of the Gece FAY 


face of nature; the W of knowledge, 
and an improved mind; the pleaſures of 
private friendſhip, and domeſtic ſociety; 
the conſcious ſatisfaction which accompa- 
nies honourable labours, and the juſtly ac- 
quired eſteem of thoſe who ſurround. them. 
All theſe they have thrown away; and in 
their room have ſubſtituted, what they 
think more high and vivid pleaſures. But 
of what nature are thoſe pleaſures ? Even in 
laughier the heart is in ; and the end of 
that mirth is beavineſs . 

At the bottom of the hears of all men, 
there hes a ſecret ſenſe of propriety, virtue, 
and honour. This ſenſe may he ſo far blunt» 


ed, as to loſe its influence in guiding men to 


what is right, while yet it retains its power 
of making them feel that they are acting 
wrong. Hence remorſe often gnaws the 
heart, which affects to appear light, and gay, 
before the world. Among the crowd of a- 


A 


Prov. xiv. 13. 
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SER .M. muſements, the voluptuary may endea- 
— deavour to ſtifle his uneaſineſs; but through 


— N 227 


BT + TA ISM 8 


all his defences it will penetrate. A con- 
ſcious ſenſe of his own infignificance, when 
he ſees others diſtinguiſhed for acting a 
manly and worthy part; reflection on the 
time he has waſted, and the contempt he 
has incurred; the galling remembrance of 


his earlier and better days, when he gave 


the fair promiſe of accompliſhments, which 
now are blaſted, have frequently been found 
to ſadden the feſtive hour. The noiſe of 
merriment may be heard; but heavineſs 
lies at the heart. While the tabret and the 


viol play, a melancholy voice founds in his 


ears. The waſted eſtate, the neglected halls, 
and ruined manſion of his fathers, riſe to 
view. The angry countenances. of his 
friends, ſeem to ſtare him in the face. A 
hand appears to come forth on the wall 
and to write his doom. | . 4; 
Retreat then, from your wah: 
courſes, ye who by licentiouſneſs, extra- 


vagance, and vice, are abuſers of the world! 


Fan ere degrading, _ are ruining your- 
| ſelves. 
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ſelves. You are groſsly miſemploying tlie 
gifts of God; and the giver will not fail to 
puniſh. Awake to the purſuits of men of 
virtue, and honour. - Break looſe from that 
magic circle, within which you are at pre- 
fent held. Reject the poiſoned cup which 
the enchantreſs Pleaſure holds up to your 
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lips. Draw aſide the veil which ſhe throws 


over your eyes. You will then fee other 
objects than you now behold. You will 
ſee a dark abyſs opening below your feet. 


You will ſee virtue and temperance mark 


ing out the road, which conducts to true 
felicity. Lou will be enabled to diſcern, that 
the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none 
but ſuch as follow thoſe divine guides; and 
who conſider pleafure as the ſeaſoning, but 


not as the buſineſs Hp 


II. Tur world is abuſed, not 9 
intemperate purſuit of its pleaſu 

a ſordid attachment to its gains, 
_ a ſer of men of * dj 


ent de- 
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SERM. vices ; but corrupted by the world in no 
r leſs a degree. For the world is often abuſed 


by the men of buſineſs, as much as by the 
men of pleaſure. When worldly ſucceſs 
becomes the ſole object of their life ; when 
the accumulation of fortune ſo engroſles 
them, as to harden their heart againſt eve- 
ry feeling of moral obligation; when it 
renders them inſenſible to the calls of af - 
fection, and to the impreſſions of, piety 
and religion; they then come under the 
claſs of the covetous, whom, it is ſaid, the 
Lord abhorreth x. 

The world, with its tees, is a 
lawful object of purſuit to a Chriſtian, 
He may ſeek, by fair induſtry, to. ren- 


der his circumſtances affluent. Without 
reproof, he may aim at diſtinction , and 


conſideration in the world. He may be- 
ſtow a conſiderable portion of his time and 
attention, on the ſucceſsful management of 
his worldly intereſts. All this is within the 
limits of that allowable uſe of the world, to 
e religion gives its ſanction. But to 


Palm x. "Ya 
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a wiſe and good man, the world is only a SERM. 
XVI. 

ſecondary object. He remembers there i 

an eternity beyond it. His care is, not 


merely to amaſs and poſſeſs, but to uſe his 
poſſeſſions well, as one who is accountable 


to God. He is not a ſlave, either to the 


hopes, or the fears of the world. He would 
rather forfeit any preſent advantage, than 
obtain it at the expence of violating the di- 


vine law, or neglecting his duty. This is 


_ uſing the world like a good man. This is 


living in it, as a ſubject of God, and a 


member of the great community of man- 
kind. To ſuch a man, riches are a bleſ- 
fing. He may enjoy them with magnifi- 


cence; but he will uſe them with liberali- 


ty. They open a wide field to the exerciſ: 
of his virtue, and allow it to ain _ 
diffuſive luſtre. 

Very oppoſite to this, is thc chiraRer of 
the worldly- minded. To them, the mere 
attainment of earthly poſſeſſions, is an ulti- 


mate aim. They cannot be ſaid to w/e the 


world; for to poſleſs, not to uſe or enjoy, 


is their object. They are emphatically ſaid 
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in Scripture, to /oad themſelves with thick 
clay *. Some ſort of apology may be ffamed 
for them who. ſeek to extract f 
world, pleaſure of one kind or o 


for thoſe who know no pleaſur arther 


than adding bouſe to houſe, and field to field, 
and calling chem their own, it is hardly 
poſſible to frame any apology. Such per- 
ſons are 1dolaters of the worſt kind ; for 
they have made the world their God. They 
daily worſhip and bow down before it ; 


and hold nothing to be mean or baſe, which 


can promote the enlargement of their for- 


tune. Ile is an abuſer of the world, let 


his poſſeſſion of it be ever ſo ample, who 


knows nothing higher than the gains of the 
world. He is an abuſer of the world, who 
ſacrifices probity, virtue, or humanity, to 
its intereſts. He is an abuſer of the world, 
who cannot: occaſionally retreat from it, to 
conſider what character he bears in the 


ſight of God; and to what iſſue his con- 


duct will dens him at laſt. In a word, a 


oy Habakkuk, 1 Il, 6. 


world 
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world 1s chok properly uſed, when it is ge- 8 SER? 
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RM. 


neroutly and beneticently enjoyed; neither Coym 


| hoarded up by avarice, nor ſquandered by 
oftoktation. 


III. Thz\world is abuſed, by thoſe who 


employ its advantages to the injury or op- 
preſſion of their brethren. Under this claſs 


are included, the worſt and moſt criminal 
abufers of the world; who turn againſt 
their fellow - creatures, thoſe advantages 
with which it has pleaſed Heaven'to diſtin- 
guiſh them. It is a claſs which compre- 
hends, the ſovereign who tyranniſes over his 


people; the great man who oppreſſes his 
- dependents ;. the maſter who is cruel to his 


ſervants; every one, in fine, who renders 
his ſuperiority of any kind, whether of 
wealth or power, unneceſſarily grievous to 
thoſe who are his inferiors : Whoſe ſuper- 
ciliouſneſs dejects the modeſt ; whoſe inſo- 
lence tramples on the poor; whoſo rigour 
makes the widow and the orphan weep. 
Perſons of this character, while thus abu- 
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8E ER] M. ſing the advantages of the world, may, for 
2.4.35 a while, enjoy their triumph. But let them 


not think, their“ triumph is always to laſt, 
Their turn ſhall come, to be humbled as 


low as thoſe whom they now oppreſs. For 


there is a vigilant eye in the heavens, atten- 
tive to obſerve their procedure. There is 
an impartial ear, which liſtens to every juſt 
complaint preferred againſt them. There 
is an irreſiſtible arm ſtretched over their 


heads, whoſe weight they ſhall one day 


feel. The Sovereign of the univerſe cha- 


racteriſes himſelf in the ſacred writings, as 


peculiarly an adverſary to the inſolent and 


haughty. For the oppreſſion of the poor, for. 
the ſighing of the needy, now will J ariſe, ſaith 


" the Lord; I will fet him in ſafety from bim 


that puffeth at him x. I will come near to you 
in judgement ; and I will be a ſwif? witneſs 
againſt thoſe that oppreſs the hireling in his 
wages, the widow, and the fatherlefs, and 
that turn afide the flranger from his right f. 
He that oppreſſeihb the poor, reproacheth his 


* Pſalm xi. . 0 + Malachi, iii. 5. 
Mater. 
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Maker *. The Lord will plead their cauſe ; S ERM. 
and ſpoil the ſoul of thoſe that | ſpoiled them f. — % 

After hearing theſe awful words, is it 
not ſtrange, O men, at once infatuated and 
cruel ! that you cannot uſe the world, with- 
out abuſing it, to the diſtreſs of your bre- 
thren? Even ſuppoling no puniſhment to 
be threatened, no arm to be lifted up a- 
gainſt you, is there nothing within you, 
that relents at the circumſtances of thoſe 
below you in the world ? Is it not enough, 
that they ſuffer their own hard fate, with- 
out its being aggravated, by your ſeverity 
and oppreſſion? Why muſt the aged, the 
poor, and the friendleſs, tremble at your 
greatneſs? Cannot you be happy, unleſs 
you make them eat their ſcanty morſel in 
bitterneſs of heart? You happy profane 

not the word—what is ſuch . happineſs as 

yours, compared with that of him who 
could ſay, When the ear heard me, then it 
bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw me, it gave 
witneſs to me; becauſe 1 delivered the poor 


Prov. xiv. 31. +. Prov. xxii. 23. 
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'SER 1 that cried, and the fatherleſs, and bim that 


had none to help him. I was a father to the 
pbor. The bleſſing of bim that was ready to 
periſh, came upon me ; and I cauſed the widow's 


Heart to ing for joy x. How properly did 


ſuch a man % the world, and with what 
juſt honour did he flouriſh in it! Unto me 
men gave car; they kept ſilence, and waited 
for my counſel. The princes refrained talking. 
The aged aroſe, and ſtood up. My root was 


ſpread out by the waters; and the dew lay 


«fon my branch.——Not only unknown to 
you are ſuch pleaſures of virtuous proſpe- 
rity ; but, even previous to prepared pu- 
niſhment, be aſſured, that remorſe is ap- 
proaching to wring your hearts. Of the 


world, which you now abuſe, in a ſhort 


time nothing ſhall remain, but the horror 
ariſing from remembered crimes. The 
wages you have detained, the wealth you 
have ſqueezed from the needy, ſhall lie 
heavy on your ſouls. The ftately build- 


ings which your pride has erected, by means 


* Job, xzix. 11.—16. 


of 
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of violence and oppreſſion, ſhall ſeem haunt- 


ed by injured ghoſts. The flone ſhall cry 


out of the wall ; and the beam out of the tim- 
ber ſhall anſwer it *, When you he on the 
bed of death, the poor, whom you have 
oppreſled, ſhall appear to you, as gather- 
ed together; ſtretching forth their hands, 


and lifting up their voices againſt you, at 
the tribunal of Heaven. I have ſeen the 


wicked great in power, and ſpreading himſelf 
like a green bay-tree. But be paſſed away, 
and was not. I. ſought him, but he could not be 
found. They are brought down to dgſolation 
in a moment, and utterly conſumed with ter- 
rors. As a dream when one awaketh, ſo, O 


Lord, when thou awalgſt, thou ann ap iſe 
thetr i age T. | 


f 


Fnbs I have ſhown what it is 70 »/e, and 
what to abuſe the world, When, according 
to our different ſtations, we enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the world with propriety and 
decency; temperate in our pleaſures; mo- 


* Habak. ii. 11. + Pſalm xxxvii. 35. ; Ixxiii. 19. 


derate 
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SERM. derate in our purſuits of intereſt ; mindful 


* —4 of our duty to God, and, at the dane time, 


juſt, humane, and generous to our bre- 
thren; then, and then only, we v/e the 
world, as becomes men, and Chriftans. 
' Within theſe limits, we may ſafely enjoy 
all the comforts which the world affords, 
and our ſtation allows. But if we paſs be- 
yond theſe boundaries, into the regions of 


diſorderly and vicious pleaſure, of debaſing 


covetouſneſs, or of oppreſſive inſolence, the 
world will then ſerve only to corrupt our 
minds, and to accelerate our ruin. The 
licentious, the avaricious, and the inſdlent, 


form the three'great claſſes of abuſers of | 


the world. 
Let not thoſe who are in wealthy and 
flouriſhing circumſtances, complain of the 
+ reſtraints which religious doctrine attempts 
to impoſe on their enjoyments. For, to 
what do theſe reſtraints amount? To no 
more than this, that, by their pleaſures, 


they would neither injure themſelves, nor 
injure others. We call not on the young, 


to e their gaiety; nor on the rich, 


to 
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to forego their opulence; nor on the great, 8 ERM. 
to lay aſide their ſtate. We only call on VE 
them, not to convert gaiety into licentiouſ- 
neſs; not to employ opulence in mere ex- 
travagance; nor to abuſe greatneſs for the 
oppreſſion of their inferiors: While they 
enjoy the world, not to forget that they are 
the ſubjects of God, and are ſoon to paſs 
into another ſtate. Let the motive by 
which the Apoſtle enforces the exhortation 
in the text, preſent itſelf to their thought; 
De this world as not abuſing it; for the fa. 
ſhion of the world paſſeth away.” Its pomp © 
and its pleaſures, its riches, magnificence, - 
and glory, are no more than a tranſient 
ſhow. Every thing that we here enjoy, 
changes, decays, and comes to an end. All 
floats on the ſurface of a river, which, with 
ſwift current, 1s running towards a bound- 
leſs ocean. Beyond this preſent ſcene of 
things, above theſe ſublunary regions, we 
are to look for what is permanent and 
ſtable. The world paſſes away; but God, 
and heaven, and virtue, continue unchange- 
ably the ſame, We are ſoon to enter into 
5 ES | eternal 
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SERM. eternal habitations : and into theſe, our 


XVI. 


works ſhall follow us. The conſequences 
ſhall for ever remain of the part which we 
have acted as good, or bad men ; as faith- 
ful ſubjects of God, or as ſervants of a vain 
world. | | | 
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Pr OvERBs, iv. 2 


2 not to the right bank nor to the 25.— | 


7 Will behave myſelf 2w1/ely, m_ the Pſalmiſt 


David, in a Perfeci way *, Wiſdom is 


no leſs neceſſary in religious, and moral, 


than in civil conduct. Unleſs there be a 


proper degree of light in the underſtand- 


ing, it will not be enough, that there are 
good diſpoſitions in the heart. Without 
regular guidance, they will often err from 
* right ſcope. They will be always wa- 
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On Extremes in 


vering and unſteady; nay, on ane occa- 
ſions, they may betray us into evil. This 
is too much verified by that propenſity to 
run into extremes, which ſo often appears 
in the behaviour of men. How many have 
originally ſet out with good principles, and 
intentions, who, through want of diſcre- 
tion in the application of their principles, 
have in the end injured themſelves, and 
brought diſcredit on religion? There is a 
certain temperate mean, in the obſervance 
of which, piety and virtue conſiſt. On 
each ſide there lies a dangerous extreme. 
Bewildering paths open; by deviating into 
which, men are apt to forfeit all the praiſe 
of their good intentions; and to finiſh 
with reproach, what they had begun with 
honour. This is the ground of the wiſe 
man's exhortation in the text. Let thine 
eyes look right on, and let thine eye-lids lool 
fraight before thee. . Ponder the path of thy 
feet, and let all thy ways be eſtabliſhed. Turn 
not to the right hand, nor to the left ; remove 
thy foot from evil. In diſcourſing from theſe 
words, I "OD to Point out ſome of the 
extremes 
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extremes into which men are apt to run in SERM. 


religion and morals ; and to ſuggeſt direc- 


tions for guarding odd them.. 


Wirn regard to religious principle in 
general, it may perhaps be expected, that 5 
I ſhould warn you of the danger of being, 


on one hand, too rigid in adhering to it, 
and, on the other hand, too eaſy in relax- 


ing it. But the diſtinction between theſe 


ſuppoſed extremes, I conceive to have no 
foundation. No man can be too ſtrict, in 
his adherence to a principle of duty. Here, 


there is no extreme. All relaxation of prin- 


ciple, is criminal. What conſcience dictates 
is to be ever obeyed. Its commands are 


_ univerſally ſacred. Even though. it ſhould 
be miſled, yet, as long as we conceive it to 


utter the voice of God, in diſobeying it we 
fin. . The error, therefore, to be here a- 
voided is, not too ſcrupulous or tender re- 


gard to conſcience, but too little care to 


have conſcience properly enlightened, with 
reſpect to what is matter of duty and of 
fin.——Receive not, without examination, 

Vor. III. A a whatever 
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EZ RM. whatever human tradition has conſecrated 


as ſacred. Recur, on every occaſion, to 
thoſe great fountains of light and know- 


ledge, which are opened to you in the pure 


word. of God. Diſtinguiſh, with care, be- 
tween the ſuperſtitious fancies of men, and 
the everlaſting commandments of God. 
Exhauſt not on trifles that zeal, which 
ought to be reſerved for the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. Overload not conſcience, 


with what is frivolous and unneceſſary. 


But when you have once drawn the line, 
with intelligence and preciſion, between 
duty and ſin, that line you e on no 
oecaſion to tranſgreſs. Fs 


| Tnopen there 5 is no extreme in the reve- 
rence due to conſcience, there may un- 
doubtedly be an extreme, in laying too 


much ſtreſs, either on mere principle, or 


on mere practice. Here we muſt take par- 
ticular care, not to turn to the right hand, 
nor to the le ; but to Bola faith and a goed 
os oma united, as the Scripture, with great 
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propriety, exhorts us *; The error of reſt. SERM. 
ing wholly on faith, or wholly on works, Cy 


is one of thoſe ſeductions, which moſt ea- 
fily miſlead men; under the ſemblance of - 


piety on the one hand, and of virtue on 
the other. This is not an error peculiar to 


our times. It has obtained in every age of 
the Chriſtian church. It has run through 
all che different modes of falſe religion. It 


forms the chief diſtinction of all the vas. 


nious ſets which have divided, and which 


Mill continue to divide the church; accord- 


ing as they have leaned moſt to che ſide of 
belief, or to the fide'of morality. Tot 
Did we liſten candidly to the voice of Serip- | 


ture, it would guard us againſt either extreme. 


The Apoſtle Paul every where teſtifies, that 
by no works of our own we can be juſti- 
fied 5 and that without faith it is impoſſible 
to pleaſe Cod. The Apoſtle James as clear- 
ly ſhows, that faith, if it be unproductive 


of good works, juſtifies no man. Between 
thoſe ſentiments, there is no oppoſition. 


4 


Cie, 1 Timothy, i. 19. 
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On Extremes me; 


Faith without works, is nugatory and in- 
ſignificant. It is a foundation, without any 
ſuperſtructure raiſed upon it. It is a foun- 
tain which ſends forth no ſtream; a tree 
which neither bears fruit, nor affords ſhade. 
Good works, again, without good princi- 
ples, are a fair, but airy ſtructure ; without 
firmneſs or ſtability. They reſemble the 
houſe built on the ſand ; the reed which 
ſhakes with every wind. You muſt join. 
the two in full union, if you would exhi- 


bit the character of a real Chriſtian. He 


who ſets faith in oppoſition to morals, or 
morals in oppoſition to faith, is equally an 
enemy to the intereſts of religion. He 
holds up to view an imperfect and disfi- 


gured form ; in the room of what ought to 


command reſpec from all beholders. By 
leaning to one extreme, he is in danger of 
falling into vice; by the other, of _—_ 


into Tapdecy: | | 


Wiiarzvas the belief of men be, they 
generally pride themſelves, in the poſſeſſion 
of ſome good moral qualities. The ſenſe 
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of duty is deeply rooted in the human 8E R M. 
heart. Without ſome pretence to virtue, — 
there is no ſelf- eſteem; and no man wiſhes 
to appear in his own view, as entirely 
worthleſs. But as there is a conſtant ſtrife 
berween the lower and higher parts of our 
nature, between inclination and principle, | 


24 this produces much contradiction and in- 
1 conſiſtency in conduct. Hence ariſe moſt 
1 of the extremes, into which men run in 
2 their moral behaviour; reſting their whole 
- worth on that good quality, to which, by 
r - conſtitution or temper, They are > moſt in- 
A Fe, . 

4 donn of the firſt and moſt common of 
0 thoſe extremes, is that of placing all virtue, 
V either in juſtice, on the one hand; or in 
f | generoſity, on the other. The oppoſition 
8 between theſe, is moſt diſcernible among 


two different claſſes of men in ſocicty. 
They who have earned their fortune by a 


by laborious and induſtrious life, are naturally 
Mn tenacious of what they have painfully ae- 
if quired: - To juſtice, they conſider them- 


of | A a 3 | ſelves 
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SE RM. ſelves as obliged; but to go beyond it in 
— acts of kindneſs, they conſider as ſuper- 
| fluous and extravagant. They will not 
| take-any advantage of others, which con- 
| ſcience tells them is iniquitous ; but nei- 
All ther will they make any allowance for their 
15 neceſſities and wants. They contend, with 
| rigorous exactneſs, for what is due to them- 
I if ſelves. . They are ſatisfied, if no man ſuf- 
#1189 | fer unjuſtly by them. That no one is be- 
| | | nefited by them, gives them little concern. 
1 


Another ſet of men place their whole 
1 merit in generoſity and mercy; while to 
jiuttee and integrity they pay ſmall regard. 
16 Theſe are perſons generally of higher rank, 
| | | and of eaſy fortune, To them, juſtice ap- 
1 pears a ſort of vulgar virtue, requiſite chief- 
| ly in the petry tranſactions, which thoſe of 
| || inferior ſtation carry on with one another. 
1 But humanity and liberality, they conſider 
1 4s more refined virtues, which dignify their 
1 character, and cover all their failings. They 
1 can relent at repreſentations of diſtreſs; can 
1 beſtow with oſtentatious generoſity; can 
| Ffren Fay 189 theix wealth with a 
Is | companion 
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companion of whom they are fond; 
at the ſame time, they with-hold — 
others what is due to them; are negligent 
of their family and their relations; and to 
the juſt demands of their creditors . no 
attention. | 

Both theſe claſſes of men run to a faulkey 
extreme. They divide moral virtue be- 
tween them. Each takes that part of it 
only, which ſuits his temper. Without ju- 
ſtice, there is no virtue. But without hu- 
manity and mercy, no virtuous character 
is complete. The one man leans to the ex- 
treme of parſimony. The other, to that of 
profuſion. The temper of the one is un- 
teeling. The ſenſibility of the other is 
thoughtleſs, The one you may in ſome 


degree reſpect; but you cannot love. The 
other may be loved; but cannot be re- 
ſpected: and it is difficult to ſay, which 
Character is moſt defective. We muſt un- 


doubtedly begin with being juſt, before we 
attempt to be generous. At the ſame time, 
he who goes no farther than bare juſtice, 
er . of virtue. We are 
A 2 - Fay 
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commanded to-do juftly ;' but, to love mercy. 
The one virtue, regulates our actions. The 
other, improves our heart and affections; 
Each is equally neceſſary to the happineſs 
of the world. Juſtice is the pillar, that 
upholds the whole fabric of human ſociety. 

Mercy is the genial ray, which chears and 
warms the habitations of men. The per- 
fection of our ſocial character conſiſts, in 
properly tempering the two with one an- 
other; in holding that middle courſe, 
which admits of our being juſt, without 
being rigid; and allows us to be bet 
der beide unjuſt. 11 | 


. 1 


WI TR next 100 Ae either too 


| great ſeverity, or too great facility of man- 


ners. "Theſe are extremes, of which we 


| every day. behold inſtances in the world. 


He who-leans to the ſide of ſeverity, is 

| harſh in his cenſures, and narrow in kis 

opinions. , He cannot condeſcend to others. 

in things indifferent. He has no allowance 

to make for human frailty ; or for the dif- 

ference of age, _ or temper, among 
Wh : mankind, 
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Watkimd. With him, all gatety is ſinful 82 RM. 
levity; and every amuſement is a crime. 22 
To this extreme, the admonition of Solo- 
mon may be underſtood to belong; Be not 
righteous over much ; neither make thy/elf over 
wiſe. Why ſhould thou dg eftroy tbyfelf * * 
When this ſeverity of manners is Ey pocri- 
tical, and aſſumed as a cloak to ſecret in- 
dulgence, it is one of the worſt proſtitu- 
tions of religion. But I now conſider it, 
not as the effect of deſign, but of natural 
0 auſterity of remper, and of contracted” ma- 
 xims of conduct. Its influence upon the 
perſon himſelf, is to render Him gloomy 
and ſour; upon others, to alienate them 
both from his ſociety, and his counfels; ; 
upon religion, to ſet 'it 1 as 4 ei” 
and forbidding principle. The oppoſſtẽ 
extreme to this is, Pe {tilt more dan- 
gerous ; j that of too great facility, and ac- | 
; commodation to the ways of others. The 
| man of this character, partly from indolent 
| nnd, and partly from ſoftneſs of tem. 
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TRI per, is diſpoſed to a tame and uniyerſal af- 
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ſent. - Averſe either to contradict or to 
blame, he goes along with the manners that 
prevail. He views every character with in- 
dulgent eye; and with good diſpoſitions in 


his breaſt, and a natural reluctance to pro- 
fligacy and vice, he is enticed to the com- 


miſſion of evils which he condemns, mere 


by. through want of tonirude to - 08a 


athers. 4 as 

Nothing, it ſt — n in Saban 
hk ie Be is more difficult, than to avoid 
turning here, either 10 the-right band or 40 
the len. One of the greateſt trials both of 
wiſdom and virtue is, to preſerve a juſt 
medium, between that harſhneſs of auſte- 
rity; which diſguſts and alienates mankind, 
and that weakneſs of good- mature, which 
opens the door to ſinful exceſs., The one 
ſeparates us too much from the world. The 
other connects us too cloſely with it; and 
ſeduces us to follow the multitude in doing 
evil. One who is of the former character, 
ſtudies too little to be agreeable, in order to 
render hamlet uſeful. - He who is of the 
latter, 
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latter, by ſtudying: too much to be agrees SE RI 


able, forfeits his innocence. If the one 
hurt religion, by cloathing it in the garb 


of unneceſſary ſtrictneſs; the other, by un- 


warrantable compliance, ſtrengthens the 


power of corruption in the world. The 
one borders on the character of the Pha- 
riſee; the other, on that of the Sadducee. 
True religion enjoins us to ſtand at an 


equal diſtance from both; and to purſue 


the difficult, but honourable aim, of uni- 
ting good nature with fixed religious prin- 


ciple ; affahle manners, with untainted vir- 
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1 we run to one extroms, —_ - 


2 we contemn altogether the opinions of man- 


kind; to another, when we court their 


praiſe too eagerly. The former diſcovere 


a high degree of pride and ſelf-conceit. 
The latter betrays ſervility of ſpirit. We 


are formed by nature and Providence, to be 


connected with one another. No man can 


ſtand entirely alone, and independent of 
all his fellow- creatures. A feaſonable re- 
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gard, therefore, for their eſteem and good 
opinion, is a commendable principle. It 
flows from humanity; and coincides with 
the deſire of being mutually uſeful. But, 


if chat regard be carried too far; it becomes 


the ſouree of much corruption. For in the 
preſent ſtate of mankind, the praiſe of the 
world often interferes with our actin g that 
ſteady and conſcientious part, which gains 


che approbation of God: Hence ariſes the 


difficulty of drawing a proper line, between 
the allowable regard for reputation, and 
cke excef¹inEe deſire of praiſe. On the one 
ſide, and on the other, dangers meet us; and 


either extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 


He who extinguiſhes all regard to the 


ſentiments of mankind, ſuppreſſes one in- 
centive to honourable deeds; nay, he re- 


moves one of the ſtrongeſt checks on vice. 


For, where there is no deſire of praiſe, 
there will be alſo no ſenſe of reproach and 


ſhame; and when this ſenſe is' deſtroyed, 


the way is paved to open profligacy. - On 


the other hand, he who is actuated ſolely 


by che love of human praiſe, incroaches on 
ie 8 the 
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che higher reſpect which he owes to con- 


ſcience, and to God. Hence, virtue is 
often counterfeited; and many a ſplen- 
did appearance has been exhibited to the 
world, which had no baſis in real ' prin- 
ciple, or inward affection. Hence, reli- 
gious truths have been diſguiſed, or un- 
fairly repreſented, in order to be ſuited 
to popular taſte. Hence the Scribes and 
Phariſees rejected our bleſſed Lord, becanſt 
they loved the praiſe of men more than the 


praiſe of God. Turn, therefore, neither to 


the right hand, nor to the left. Affect not to 
deſpiſe what the world thinks of your con- 
duct and character; and yet, let not the 
ſentiments of the world entirely rule you. 
Let a deſire of eſteem be one motive of 
your conduct; but let it hold a ſubordi- 
nate place. Meaſure the regard that is due 


to the opinions of men, by the degree in 


80 theſe coincide rome the law ag Fo: 


\ ALLOW: "OY next to fiigpeſis the dangle | 
of running to the extreme of anxiety about 
worldly 2 on the one hand, and of 


negligence 
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It is hard to fay 


lch of theſe extremes is fraught with 


effect of a covetous temper. - 


der. 
miſerable. 


moſt vice, and moſt miſery. Induſtry and 
diligence are unqueſtionable duties, ſtrict- 


ly enforced on all Chriſtians; and he who 


fails in making ſuitable proviſion for his 
houſehold and family, is pronounced to be 
worſe than an injidel. But there are bounds, 
within which our concern for worldly ſue- 
ceſs muſt be confined. For anxiety is the 
certain poiſon of human life. It debaſes 


the mind; and tharpens all the paſſions. 


It involves men in perpetual diſtractions, 
and tormenting cares; and leads them aſide 
from what ought to be the great ſcope of 
human action. Anxiety is, in general, the 
Negligence is 
commonly, the offspring of licentiouſneſs, 
and always, the parent of univerſal diſor- 
By anxiety, you render yourſelves 
By negligence, you too often 
occaſion the ruin of others. The anxious 
man is the votary of riches; the negligent 
man, the votary of pleaſure. Each offers 


his miſtaken i at the fhrine of a 
falſe 
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falſe deity; and each ſhall reap only ſuch SERM 


rewards as an idol can beſtow; the one ſa- 4 
erificing the enjoyment and improvement 
of the preſent, to vain cares about futuri- 
ty; the other ſo totally taken up in enjoying 


the preſent, as to ſtore the future with cer- 


tain miſeries. True virtue holds a tem- 
perate courſe between theſe extremes; nei- 
ther careleſs of to-morrow, nor taking too 
much thought for it; diligent, but not 


anxious; prudent, but not covetous; at- 


tentive to provide comfortable accommo- 
dation on earth, but chiefly concerned to 
= up er in Heaven. 
5 1 
I ſhall only warn you Faro t che 


; extreme, of engaging in a courle of life too 


buſy and hurried, or of devoting your- 
ſelves to one too retired and unemployed. 
We are formed for a mixture ot action, 
and retreat. Our connections with ſociety, 
and the performance of the duties which we 
owe to one another, neceſſarily engage us 


in active life. What we owe to ourſelves, 


requires occational retirement. For he who 
Ates Re | | lives 
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8. = lives always i in the buſtle of the world can- 


not, it is to be feared, always preſerve his 
virtue pure. Sentiments of piety will be 
deprived of that nouriſhment and ſupport, 


which they would derive from meditation 
and devotion. His temper will be often 


ruffled and diſturbed. His paſſions will be 
kept too much on the ſtretch, , From the 


contagious manners which every where a- 


bound, he will not be able to avoid con- 
tracting ſome dangerous infection. On 
the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, 
in order either to enjoy eaſe, or to eſcape 
from the temptations of the world, will of- 
ten find diſquiet meeting him in ſolitude, 


and the worſt temptations ariſing from 


within himſelf. Unoccupied by active and 


hondourable purſuits, unable to devote his 


whole time to improving thoughts, many 
an evil paſſion will ſtart up, and occupy the 
vacant hour. Sullenneſs and gloom will be 


in danger of overwhelming him. Peeviſh 


diſpleaſure, and ſuſpicions of mankind, are 


apt to perſecute thoſe who, withdraw. them- 


ſelves altogether from the haunts of men. 
j : Steer 
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——Steer therefore a middle courſe, be- 8E 


| = 


tween a life oppreſſed with buſineſs on the = 


one hand; and burdened, for the burden 
is no leſs, with idleneſs on the other. Pro- 


vide for yourſelves matter of fair and ho- 
neſt purſuit, to afford a proper object to 
the active powers of the mind. Temper 
buſineſs with ſerious meditation; and en- 
liven retreat by returns of action and in- 
duſtry. 1 „eien inne, 417 ng 
Tuvus I have pointed out ſome of thoſe 
extremes into which men are apt to run, 


by forſaking the line which religion and 


wiſdom have drawn. Many more, I am 


. ſenſible, might be ſuggeſted; for the field 
is wide, and hardly is there any appearance 


of piety, virtue, or good conduct, but what 
the folly of men is apt to puſh. into undue 
exceſs, on one or other fide. What I have 
mentioned, will be ſufficient to ſhow the 


neceſſity of prudent circumſpection, in or- 


der to eſcape the dangers which beſer us in 


| this ſtare of trial. Let us ſtudy to attain 


a regular, uniform, conſiſtent character; 
Vor. III. Sd: where 
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SERM. where nothing that is exceſlive or dif] pro- 


5 portioned ſhall come forward to view; 


which ſhall not plume; itſelf with a fair 
ſho on one ſide only, while in other quar- 
ters it remains unadorned, and blemiſhed ; 
but, where the different parts of worth and 
| goodnels ſhall appear united, and each ſhall 
exert its proper influence on conduct. 
Thus, turning neither to the right band nor to 
the left, we ſhall, as far as our frailty per- 
mits, approach to the perfection of the hu- 
man character; and ſhall have reaſon not 
to be aſhamed when we have equal ae ta 
all God e | 
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N 8 ; the Chriſtian ent is adverſe to he 

inclinations and paiſions of the corrupt- 
ed part of mankind, it has been its fate, in eve- 
ry age, to encounter the oppoſition of various 
foes. Sometimes, it has undergone the ſtorms 


of violence and perſecution. '' Sometimes, it 


has been attacked by the arms of falſe 
reaſoning, and ſophiſtry. When theſe have 
failed of ſucceſs; it has at other times been 
expoſed to the ſcoffs of the petulant. Men 


of light and frivolous minds, who had no 
| comprehenſion of thought for diſcerning 
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SER If what is great, and no ſolidity of. judge» 


taken upon them to treat religion with con- 
tempt, as if it were of no conſequence to 
the world. They. have affected to repreſent 
the whole of that venerable fabric, which 
has ſo long, commanded the reſpect of man- 
kind ; j . which, for ages, the learned have 


having no better foundation than the 


naries. Of chis character were thoſe feof 
£7 predicted by the Apoſtle to ariſe in the 
days ; a prediction which we have ſeen 


5 too often fulfilled, As, the falſe colours 
: which ſuch men throw, on religion, are apt 
: to impoſe on the weak and unwary, let us 
7 now, examine, whether religion affords any 
8 juſt grounds for che contempt or ridicule 
5 of che ſcaffer, They muſt, be either the 
doctrines, or the precepts of religion, which 
a be endeavour to hold forth to contempt. 

02 1 u 1017 Sts 205 mot n 

rt us, doQrines of the the Chriſtian religion 

1 eden . A that it * 


— ment for deciding on what is true, have 


ſupported, and the wiſe have admired, as 


gloomy i imagination of fanatics and viſio- 
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„led concerhing the perfections of God; 8 
his moral government and laws, the deſti- 
nation of man, and the rewards and pu- 
niſſiments of a future ſtate, is perfectly con- 
ſonant to the moſt enlightened reaſon. In 
ſotne articles which tranſcend the limits of 
our preſent faculties, as in what relates to 
the eſſence of the Godhead, the fallen ſtate 
of mankind, and their redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt, its doctrines may appear myſterious 
and dark.” Againſt theſe, the ſcoffer has of- 
ten directed his attacks; as if whateyer could 
not be explained by us, ought upon that | 
account to be exploded as abſurd. © © 
lt is unneceſſary to enter, at preſent, on any 
particular defence of theſe d6&rines, as there 
is one obſervation which, if duly weighed, 
is ſufficient to ſilence the cavils & the ſcof- 
fer. Is he not compelled to admit, that the 
whole Tyſtem' of nature around him is full 
of myſtery? What reaſon, then, Had he to 
ſuppoſe, that the doctrines of revelation, 


XVI III. 
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piroceeding from the ſame author, were to 


contain no myſterious obſcurity? All chat 
— the conduct of life, both i 
i nature 
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SE RM. nature and in vidigiion, divine wiſdom has 
4 rendered obvious to all. As nature has af- 
| forded us ſufficient information concerning 
* what is neceſſary for our food, our accom- 
modation, and our fafery ; ſo religion has 
plainly inſtructed us in our duty towards 
God, and our neighbour. But as ſoon as 
we attempt to riſe towards objects that lie 
beyond our immediate ſphere of action, 
our curioſity is checked; and darkneſs meets 
us on every fide. What the eſſence is of 
thoſe material bodies which we ſee and 
handle; how a ſeed grows up into a tree; 
how man is formed in the womb; or how 
the mind acts upon the body, after it is 
formed; are myſteries of which we can give 
no more account, than of the moſt obſeure 
and difficult parts of revelation. We are 
obliged to admit the exiſtence of the fact, 
though the ae of it ee our fe- 
culties. \ 
After the ſame manner, in n relis 
gion, queſtions ariſe concerning the erea- 
tion of the world from nothing, che origin 
of evil under the government: of a pertect 
| | Being, 
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Peingpand the conſiſtency of human liber- 8 ERM. 
ty with divine preſcience, which are of as 
intricate nature, and of as difficult ſolution, 
as any queſtions in Chriſtian theology. We 
may plainly ſee, that we are not admitted 
into the ſecrets of Providence, any more 
than into the myſteries of the Godhead. In 
all his ways, the Almighty is a God that 
hideth himſelf. He maketh darkneſs his puui- 
lion. He holdeth back the face off his throne ; 
and fpreadeth a thick cloud upon it. In- 
ſtead of its being any objection to revela- 
tion, that ſome of its doctrines are 
rious, it would be much more iran e ah 
unaccountable, if no ſuch doctrines were 
found in it. Had every thing in the Chri- 
ſtian ſyſtem been perfectly level to our ca- 
pPacities, this might rather have given ground 
to a fuſpicion, of its not proceeding from 
God; fince it would have been then fo un- 
like to what we find, both in the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, and in the ſyſtem of natu- 
ral religion. Whereas, according as mat- 
ters now ſtand, the goſpel has the ſame fea- 
ee the ſame general character, with the 
UA other 
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: i other two, which are acknowledged to be of 
ine origin; plain and comprehenſible, in 
© whar relates to practice; dark and myſte- 
A rious, in what relates to ſpeculation and be- 
lief F {11 The cavils of the ſcoffer, ö therefore, 
on this head, are ſo far from having any 
juſt foundation, that they only diſcover 
bis ignorance, and the narrownels of his 
views. nitro oe £01173) m. WH 
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practice, or che preceptive part of religion. 
| + ——;The duties which religion enjoins us to 
| Fw towards God, are thoſe. which have 
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|. ofteneſt furniſhed matter to the ſcofls of 
= the hcentious. , They attempt to repreſent 
Aae ps ſo idle and ſuperfluous, chat they. 
. could owe their birth to nothing but en- 
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thuſiaſm. For, is not the Deity ſo far ex- 


5 alted aboye uss as to receive, neither advan - 
= tage nor pleaſure, from our worſhip? What 
| | are our ne, ar our prager to that infinite 
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mind; 2 reſting in the full enjoyment r 

of his own beatitude, beholds all his crea- III. 
tures paſſing before him, only as che inſects 
of a day? What but ſuperſtitious” terrors, 
could have dictated thoſe forms of homage, 
and thoſe diſtinctions of ſacred days, in 
which vulgar minds delight, hut which the 
liberal and enlarged look upon with ſcorn? 

Now, in return to ſuch inſults of the 
ſcoffer, it might be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the united ſentiments of mankind, in 
every age and nation, are againſt him. 
Thoughtleſs as the bulk of men are, and 
attached only to objects which they ſee a- I 
round them; this principle has never been 
extiihunlhtc in their breaſts, that to the 
great Parent of the human race, the uni- 
verſal, though inviſible, benefactor of the 
world, Not only internal reverence, but ex- 
ternal homage is due. Whether he need 
that homage or not, is not the queſtion. T6*- 
is what, on our part, we undoubtedly owe; '- 
and the heart is, with reaſon, held to be 
baſe; which. ſtifles the emotions of grati- 
ne to a bemtn how independent ſo- 
ever 
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ever he may be of any returns. True vir- 
tue, always: prompts a public declaration of 
the grateful ſentiments which it feels; and 


glories in expreſſing them. Accordingly; 


over all the earth, crowds of worſhippers 


have aſſembled to adore, in various forins, 


the Ruler of the world. In theſe adorations; 


the: philoſopher, the ſavage, and the ſaint, 
have equally joined. None but the cold 


and unteeling can look up to that benefi- 


cent Being, who is at the head of the uni- 


verſe, without ſome inclination to pray, or 


to praiſe. In vain, therefore, would che 


ſcoffer deride, what the loud voice of na- 


ture demands and juſtifies: He erects him 
ſelf againſt the general, and een n 


of the human race... 
But apart from this crmfelerntinn) | L muſt 


call on him to attend to one of a ſtill more 


ſerious and awyful nature. By his licentious 


ridicule of the duties of piety, and of the 


inſtitutions of divine worſhip, he is weak- 


ening the power of conſcience over men; 
he is undermining the great pillars of ſo- 


ciety; he is giving a mortal blow to public 
order, 
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order, and public happineſs. -/ All theſe reſt S ERM. 
on nothing ſo much, as on the general be- — 
lief of an all- ſeeing witneſs, and the gene- 
ral veneration of an Almighty Governor. 
On this belief, and this veneration; is found» 
ed the whole obligation of an oath; with» 
qut which, government could not be admi - 
niſtered, nor courts of juſtice act; contro: 
verſies could not be determined, nor private 
property he preſerved ſafe. Our only ſe - 
curity againſt innumerable crimes, to 
which che reſtraints. of human laws cannot 
reach, is the dread of an inviſible avenger, 
and of thoſe future puniſhments which he 
hath prepared for the guilty. Remove this 
dread from the minds of men; and you 
ſtrengthen the hands of the wicked, and 
endanger the ſafety of human ſociety. 
But how could impreſſions ſo neceſſary to 
the public welfare be preſerved, if there were 
no religious aſſemblies, no ſacred inſtitu- 
tions, no days ſet apart for divine worſhip, 
in order to be ſolemn remembrancers to 
men of the exiſtence, and the dominion of 
God; and of the future account they have 
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S ERM. to give of their actions to him? To all ranke 
cot men, che ſentiments wllich public reti- 
gion tends to awaken, are ſalutary and be- 
neficial. But with reſpect to the inferior 
claſſes; it is well-known, that the only prin- 
ciples which reſtrain them from evil are 
acquired in the religious aſſemblies which 
| - they frequent. - Deſtitute of the advantages 
of regular education; ignorant, in great 
meaſure, of public —— — 
with thoſe reſined ideas of honour and pro- 
| priety, to which-others of more knowledge 
have been trained; were thoſe ſacred tem- 
| ples- deſertod to which they now reſort, 
| they would be in danger of degenerating 
| into a ferocious; race, from ———— 
violence was perpetually to be dreaded- 
He, therefore, who treats ſacred — 
with any degree of levity and ſcorn, is act- 
ing the part, perhaps without his ſeeing or 76 
knowing it, of a public enemy to ſociety, 
He is preeiſely the madman deſcribed in the 
book eee eee, eee 
en Bets BH or 2 iNN 
do Neo nan mort 22133 38315 
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plain loudly: of the undutifulneſs of chil- 
| dren; of the diſhoneſty of ſervants, of che 
tumults and inſolence of the lower ranks; 
Thile he himſelf is, in a great meaſure, 
reſponſible for the diſorders of which he 


complains.. By the example which he ſets 


of -contempr: for--religion, he becomes ac- 
ceſſory to che manifold crimes, which chat 
contempt occaſions among others. By his 
ſeoffihg-ar/ ſacred inſtitutions, he is encou- 


raging the rabble to uproar and violence; 
he is emboldening the falſe witneſs to take 


the name of God in vain; he is, in effect, 


putting arms into the hatids of 'the high- 
wayman, and letting looſe che robber dow 
ee Oo Oar 81 
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Wx come next to ne that great 
claſs of duties, which reſpect our condu@ 
towards our fellow- creatures. The abſolute 
neceſſity of theſe to general welfare is ſo 


apparent, as to have ſecured them, in a 


great degree, from the attacks of the ſcof- 
eee fer. 
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arrows, and death ; and ſairb, am I not in ERM. 
ert? We ſhall hear him, at times; em Rn, 
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On Scoffing at Religion. 


thr," He who ſhould attempt to turn ju- 
ſtice, truth, or honeſty, into ridicule, would 


be avoided by every one. To thoſe who 


had any remains of principle, he would be 
odious. Io thoſe who attended only to 


their intereſt, he would appear a dangerous 


man. But though the focial virtues are 


treated in general as reſpectable and ſacred, 
there are certain forms and degrees of them, 


which have not been exempted from the 
ſcorn of the unthinking. That extenſive 


generoſity, and high public ſpirit, which 


prompt a man to ſacrifice his own intereſt, 


in order to promote ſome great general 


and that ſtrict and ſerupulous inte- 


grity, which will not allow one, on any 


occaſion, . to depart; from the truth; have 


often been treated with contempt. by. thoſe 
who are called men. of the world. They 


who will not ſtoop to flatter the great; who 
diſdain to comply with prevailing manners, 
when they judge them to be evil / Who re- 


fuſe to take the ſmalleſt ad vantage of others, 
in order ta PROF the, INE 
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romantic character, and viſionary, notions, SERM. | 1 | 
unacquainted with the 1 and unfit — Will | 
to live in it. L | 
Such perſons are ſo far Gio 1 1 liable 1] [ | 
to any juſt ridicule, that they are intitled | | | 
to a degree of reſpect, which approaches to ene 


veneration. For they are, in truth, the 85 
great ſupporters and guardians of publie | 
order. The authority of their character | 

overawes the giddy multitude. The weight [| 


of their example retards the progreſs of cor- 
ruption; checks that relaxation of morals, 


which is always too apt to gain ground in- I 
ſenfibly, and to make incroachments on 1 


every department of ſociety. Accordingly, Wl! | 
it is this high generoſity of ſpirit, this in- 038 
flexible virtue, this regard to principle, ſu- 1 
perior to all opinion, which has ever mark- 1 
eld the characters of thoſe who have emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in public 
life; who have patroniſed the cauſe of ju- 
ſtice againſt powerful oppreſſors; who, in 
_critical- times, have ſupported the falling 
rights and liberties of men; and have re- 
el honoup on their nation and country. 
1 Such 
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SERM. Such perſons may have been ſcoffed at by 
— ſome among whom they lived; but poſte- 
"rity has done them ample jane and they 
are the perſons, whoſe names are recorded 
to future ages, and who are 3 * 
ſpoken of with admir ation. | 
The mere temporizer, the man of accom- 
modating principles, and inferior virtue; 
may ſupport a plauſible character for a 
while among his friends and followers ; 
but as ſoon as the hollowneſs of his prin- 
ciples is detected, he ſinks into contempt; 
They who are prone to deride men of in- 
flexible integrity, only betray the littleneſs 
of their minds. They ſhow that they un- 
derſtand not the ſublime of virtue; that 
they have no diſcernment of the true ex- 
cellence of man, By affecting to throw 
any diſcouragement on purity and ſtrict- 
neſs of morals, they not only expoſe them- 
ſelves to juſt contempt, but propagate ſen- 
timents very dangerous to ſociety. © For, if 
| we looſen the regard due to virtue in any 
bol its parts, we begin to ſap the whole of 
|| | it.” No man, as it has been often ſaid, be- 
3 PS comes. 
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comes entirely profligate at once. He de- 
viates, ſtep by ſtep, from conſcienee. If 
prevail, open diſhoneſty, falſchood, and 
treachery, would ſpeedily grow out of thoſe 


complying principles, thoſe relaxations of 
virtue, which he would repreſent to be ne- 
Ew" an nen man bon knows the 
world. = | R 4 
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tio are thoſe. which are of a perſonal na- 
ture, and which reſpect the government to 


be exerciſed over our pleaſures and paſſions} 


Here, the ſcoffer has always eonſidered 
himſelf as having an ample field. Often, 
and often, have fach virtues as ſobriety; 
temperance, modeſty;/ and chaſtity, been 
made the ſubject of ridicule; as monkiſſi 
Habits, which exchide men from the com- 


pany of the faſhionable and the gay; bas | 
bits, which are the effect of low education, 


or of mean ſpirits, or of mere feeblenefs of 
conſtitution ;/ while ſcoffers, walking; as it is 
doo truly ſaid of them by the Apoſtle, ler 
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SERM. their luſis, boaſt of their own manners as 
. liberal and free, as manly and ſpirited. 


They fancy themſelves raiſed thereby much 
above the crowd; and hold all thoſe in con- 
tempt, who: confine themſelves within the 


vulgar bounds of regular and orderly life. 


Infatuated men] who ſee not that the 
virtues of which they make ſport, not 
only derive their authority from the laws of 
God, but are moreover eſſentially requiſite 
both to public, and to private happineſs, 
By the indulgence of their licentious plea- 
ſures for a while, as long as youth and vi- 


gour remain, a few paſſing gratifications 


may be obtained. But what are the conſe- 
quences? Suppoſe any individual to per- 
ſeyere unreſtrained in this courſe, it is cer- 
tainly to be followed by diſrepute in his 

character, and diſorder in his affairs; by a 
waſted and broken | conſtitution; and, a 
ſpeedy and miſerable old age. Suppoſe a 
ſociety to be wholly formed of ſuch perſons 
as the ſcoffers applaud; ſuppoſe it to be 
filled with none but thoſe whom they call 
the n of 1 30 chat is, with the in- 
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temperate, the riotous, and ditſotuc among 8ER N. 


whom all regard to ſobriety, decency, and 
private virtue, was aboliihed; what an odious 
ſcene would ſuch a ſociety exhibit? How 
unlize any civiliſed or well- ordered ſtate; 
in which mankind have choſen to dwell? 


What turbulence, and uproar, what.conteſts. 


and quarrels, would. perpetually. rezgn in 


it? What man of common underſtanding 
would not rather chuſe to dwell in a de- 


ſert, than to be aſſociated for life with ſuch 
companions? Shall, then, the ſcoffer pre- 
ſame to make light of thoſe virtues, with- 


out which there could be neither peace, 


nor AG nor good n ne man- 


9 him be A to ink of his 4 


abe ſituation and connections. Is he a 
father, a huſband, or a brother? Has he 


any friend or relation, male or female, in 


whoſe happineſs he is intereſted Let 


us put the queſtion to him, whether he be 


willing that intemperance, unchaſtity, or 
diſſipation of any kind, ſhould mark their 
charaiter Would he recommend to them 

„„ 10 
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| SERM. ſuch exceſſes? - Would he chuſe, in their 
| _ reſence, openly, and without diſguiſe, to 
ſcoff at the oppoſite virtues, as of no con- 
ſequence to their welfare? If even the 
moſt licentious ſhudders at the thought; 
i if, in the midſt of his looſe pleaſures, he 
| be defirous that his own family ſhould re- 


main untainted ; let this teach him the va- 


| Jlue of thoſe private virtues, which, in the 
| hours of diſhpation, in the giddineſs of his 
1 mind, he is ready to contemn. Baniſh ſo- 


i briety, temperance, and purity, and you 
= tear up the foundations of all public order, 
= and all domeſtic-quiet. You render every 
Y houſe a divided and miſerable abode, re- 
dounding with terms of {hame, and mutual 
reproaches of infamy. Jou leave nothing 
reſpectable in the human character. You 


1 change 3 man into a 4 brute. 
1. evo t4 3, F | 
| Ko Tax: Lenden Num al the canine 


i which we have now purſued is, that reli- 
nmion and virtue, in all their forms, either 
bdf doctrine or of precept; of piety towards 
| Bo integrity ate men, or regularity 
in 
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in private conduct; are ſo far from bd 8E RN. 


ing any grounds of ridicule to the petulant. 


that they are intitled to our higheſt vene- 
ration; they are names, which ſhould ne- 
ver be mentioned, but with the utmoſt ho- 


nour. It is ſaid in Scripture, Fools make a 


XVIII. 


mbck at n They had better make a 


mock at peſtilence, at war, or famine. 
With one, who ſhould chuſe theſe public 


calamities for the fubject of his ſport, you 


would not be inclined to aſſociate. You 
would fly from him, as worſe than a fool; 


as a man of diſtempered mind, from whom 


you might be in hazard of receiving a ſud- 


den blow. Yet certain it is, that, to the 
great ſociety of mankind, bn tis a greater 
calamity, than either peſtilence, or famine, 
or war. Theſe operate, only as occaſional 
cauſes of miſery. But the ſins and vices 
of men, are perpetual ſcourges of the world. 


Impiety and injuſtice, fraud and falſebood, 


intemperance and profligacy, are daily pro- 
ene ee and ee 5 


1 
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run on individuals; tearing families and 


communities in pieces; giving riſe to a 
thouſand tragical ſcenes on this unhappy. 
theatre. In proportion as manners are vi- 
cious, mankind are unhappy. The per- 
fection of virtue which reigns in the world 
above, is the chief ſource of the perfect 
bleſſedneſs which prevails there. 

When, therefore, we obſerve any tenden- 
cy to treat religion or morals with diſre- 


ſpect and levity, let us hold it to be a ſure 


indication of a perverted underſtanding, or 
a depraved heart. In the ſeat of the ſcorner 


let us never ſit. Let us account that wit 


contaminated, which attempts to ſport itſelf 

on facred ſubjects. When the ſcoffer ariſes, 

let us maintain the honour of our God, 
and our Redeemer ; and reſolutely adhere 


le cauſe of virtue and goodneſs. The 
'b iþs of the wiſe utter knowledge ;* but the mouth 
"of the fooliſh in near to defiruftion.” Hlim that 
Bonbureth God, God will honour. The fear of 
the Lord is the Beginning of 4291 om and he 
' that keepeth the commandment, keepeth bis 


own Haul. 
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On the CREATION of the WoRLD.. 


Grnzs1s, i. 1. 


hn the je beginning God 3 the proven nd 
the earth. 


Sucn is 5 commencement of the Kit 
tory of mankind ;-an æra, to which we 


muſt ever look back with ſolemn awe and 


veneration. Before the ſun and the moon 
had begun their courſe; before the ſound 
of the human voice was heard, or the 
name of man was known; - in the beginning 
God created the heaven, and the earth. 
To a beginning. of the world, we are led 
back by every thing that now exiſts; by 


all * all records, all monuments of 


1A 3 _Cc4 : antiquity. 
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antiquity. In tracing the tranſactions of 
paſt. ages, we arrive at a period, which. clear- 
ly indicates the infancy of the human race. 
We behold the world peopled by degrees. 
We aſcend to the origin of all thoſe, uſeful 
and neceſſary arts, without the knowledge 
of which, mankind could hardly ſubſiſt. 
We diſcern ſociety, and civilization ariſing 
from rude beginnings, in every corner of 
the earth ; and gradually adyancing to, the 
ſtare in bh we now find them: All: 

Which afford plain evidence, that there was 
a period, when mankind began to inhabit 
and cultivate the earth. What is very re- 


markable, che moſt authentic chronology 


and hiſtory of moſt nations, coincides with 
the account of Scripture; and makes the 
period during which the world has been 
inhabited by the race of men, not to ex- 


dend beyond ſix chouſand. years. 


Io the ancient philoſophers, den 
from nothing appeared an unintelligible 
idea. They maintained the eternal exiſt- 
ence of, matter, which they ſuppoſed to be 
tm by dhe amr of the uni- 
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verſe; into the form which rhe earth now 
exhibits. But there is nothing in this opi- 


to the authority of revelation. The doc- 
trine of two ſelf-exiftent, independent prin- 
ciples, God and matter, the one active, the 
other paſſive, is a hypotheſis which preſents 


difficulties to human ' reaſon, at leaſt as 


great as the creation of matter from no- 
thing. Adhering then to the teſtimony of 
Scripture, we believe, that in the beginning 
God created, or from non-exiſtence PO 
into being, the heaven and the earth; 

But though there was a period * 6 
globe, with all that we ſee upon it, did not 
exiſt, we have no reaſon to think, that the 
wiſdom and power of the Almighty were 
then without exerciſe or employment. 
Boundleſs is the extent of his dominion; 
Other globes and worlds, enlightened by 


other 5 ſuns, may then have occupied, as £ 
they ſtill appear to occupy, the immenſe | 


regions of ſpace. Numberleſs orders of be- 
ings, to us unknown, people the wide ex- 
tent of the univerſe and afford an endleſs 
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nion which gives it any title to be oppoſed 
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| * RI M. un of objeQs to the ruling care of the 


ws great Father of all. At length, in the 
. and progreſs of his government, 
there arrived a period, when this earth was 
to be called into exiſtence. When the ſig- 
nal moment, predeſtined from all eternity, 


was come, the Deity aroſe in his might; 


and with a word created the world. 
What an illuſtrious moment was that, 
when, from non-exiſtence, there ſprang at 


once into being, this mighty globe, on 


which:ſo many millions of creatures now 


dwell !—No preparatory meaſures were re- 
_ quired. No long circuit of means was em- 


ployed. He pale; and it was. done: He 
commanded; and it flood faſt. The earth 
was at firſt, . without form, and void; and 


| darkneſs: was. on the. face gf the deep. The Al- 


mighty ſurveyed the dark abyſs ; and fix- 


ed bounds to the ſeveral diviſions of na- 


ture. He ſaid, Let there be light; and there 
was, light, . Then appeared the ſea, and the 


dry land. The mountains roſe; and the 


rivers flowed. The ſun and moon began 


their courſe 1 in the {kies. © Herbs and plants 


loathe 


1. 


* 
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cloathed the ground. The air, the earth, 8E RUE 
and the waters, were ſtored with their re- *. — 
ſpective inhabitants. At laſt, man was 
made after the image of God. He appear- 

ed, walking with countenance erect; and 
received his Creator's benediction, as the 
Lord of this new world. The Almighty 
beheld his work when it was finiſhed; and 
pronounced it good. Superior beings faw 
with wonder this new acceſſion to exiſtence. 

The morning ftars ſang u. nd: _ all the 
fone of God ſbouted for joy *. 4878 
But, on this great work of: creation. 246 

us not merely gaze with aſtoniſhment. Let 

us confider how it ſhould affect our con- 

duct, by preſenting the divine perfections 

in a light which is at once edifying, and 
comforting, to man. It diſplays the Crea- 

tor as pe nor? in ee in N l and 

in eee Ty 55. bo 


ix; As Skit in power. When we con- 
r n how much er 1 1 ones 4 


Numa bits a ur 


7 Job xxxviii. 7, Ti 


human 
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SER M human power performs its inconſiderable 
— works; what time it cofts to rear them; 


and how eaſily, when reared, they are de- 
ſtroyecl; the very idea of belkin power 


overwelms the mind with awe: Let us 


look around, and ſurvey this ſtupendous 
edifice, which we have been admitted to 
inhabit. Let us think of the extent of che 

differerit climates and regions of the earth; 


of the magnitude of the mountains, and of 


the expanſe of the ocean. Let us conceive 
that immenſe globe which contains them, 
launched at once from the hand of the Al- 
mighty; made to revolve inceſſantly on its 
axis, that it might produce the viciſſitudes 


of day and night; thrown forth, at the 


ſame time, to run its annual courſe in per- 
petual circuit through the heavens; after 
ſuch a meditation, where is the greatneſs, 
where is the pride of man? Into wat total 
annihilation do we fink, before an omnipo- 
tent Being? Who is not diſpoſed to exclaim, 

Lord,” what ts man, that thou art minaſul if 
bim; or the fon of man, that thou Jhouldff viſit 


him ? W hen compared with thee, all men are 


vanity ; 8 
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vanity; their. 3 are nothing. 8 8 BEM M. 


rence, and humble adoration, ought ſpon- 
taneouſly to ariſe. He who feels no pro- 
penſity to worſhip and adore, is dead to all 
ſenſe of grandeur and majeſty; has extin- 
guiſhed one of the moſt natural feelings of 
the human heart. Know the Lord, that be 
ic God, ve are all. his. people; the workman- 
ſhip of his hands. Let us worſhip and bow 
down, Let us FR before the Lord our 
Maler. | 
Of all titles to legiſlation and rule, none 
is ſo evident and direct as that of a Crea- 


tor. The conviction is felt in every breaſt, 


that he who gave us being, hath an abſo- 
lute right to regulate our conduct. This 
gives a ſanction to the precepts of God, 
which the moſt hardened dare not contro- - 
vert. When it is a Creator and a Father 
that ſpeaks, who would not liſten and 
obey? Are juſtice and humanity his de- 
clared laws; and ſhall we, whom but ye-- 
ſterday he called from the duſt, and whom 
to-morrow he can reduce into duſt again, 
preſume, in contempt of him, ta be unjuſt 


Or 
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or inhuman? Are there any little intereſts 
of our own which we dare to ere; in op- 
poſition to the pleaſure of him who made 
us? Fear ye not me, faith the Lord; will ye 
not tremble at my preſence, who have placed 
the ſand for the bound of tbe ſca, by a per- 
petual decree, that it cannot paſs it; | who 
firetch forth: my hand' over the u and none 
hindereth ? | | | 
At the ſame time, then power >. a. * 
tor is encouraging, as well as awful. While 
it enforces duty, it inſpires confidence un- 
der affliction. It brings to view a relation, 
which imports tenderneſs and comfort; for 


it ſuggeſts the compaſſion of a father. In 


the time of trouble, mankind are led by 


natural impulſe, to fly for aid to Him, who 


knows the weakneſs of the frame which he 
has made; who remembers, we are duſt; and 


ſees the dangers. with which we are envi- 


roned. I am thine; for thou haſt made 


„ me: Forſake not the work of thine own 
hands, is one of the moſt natural ejacula- 


tions of the diſtreſſed mind. How bleſ- 


ſed are the virtuous, who can reſt under the 
3 
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protection of that powerful arm, which 

made the earth and the heaven? The om- 
mipotence which renders God ſo awful, is 
to them a ſource of joy. In the whole com- 
paſs of nature, nothing is formidable to 
them, who firmly repoſe their truſt in the 
Creator. To them, every noxious power 
can be rendered harmleſs; every threaten- 
ed evil, if not averted, can be transformed 
into good. In the Author of nature, they 
find not only the author of their being; 
but their protector and defender, the lifter 
up of their heads. Happy is he that hath the 
God of Jacob for his help; whoſe hope is in 
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the Lord his God; which made ' beaven' and 


earth, the ſea,” and all that therein' is; Gas 


eee We W ingen! 
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II. Tas works of creation 1s * be diſplay of 


ſupreme wiſdom. It carries no character 
more conſpicuous than this. If, from the 
ſtructure and mechaniſi of ſome of the moſt 


b e ew. works we human art, we are Red | 
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SERM. to high admiration of the iſo of the 
=—_ | — contriver, what aſtoniſhment may fill our 
1 minds, when. we think of the ſtructure; of 
=_ the univerſe! It is not only the ſtupendous 
_ building itſelf, which excites admiration; 
but the exquiſite ſkill, with which the end- 
leſs variety of its parts are adapted to their 
reſpective purpoſes. Inſomuch, that the 
ſtudy of nature, which, for ages, has em- 
ployed the lives of ſo many learned men, 
and which is -{till ſo far from being ex- 
hauſted, is no other than the ſtudy of di- 
vine wiſdom diſplayed in the creation. The 
farther our reſearches are carried, more 
ſtriking proofs of it every where meet us. 
The proviſion made for the conſtant regu- 
larity of the univerſe, in the diſpoſition of 
the heavenly bodies, ſo that in the courſe 
of ſeveral thouſand years, nature ſhould 
ever exhibit the ſame uſeful and grateful 
variety, in the returns of light and dark- 

_ neſs, of ſummer and winter; and ever fur- 
niſh food and habitation to all the animals 
that people the earth ; muſt be a laſting 
theme of wonder to every reflecting mind. 

| But 
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that ſheweth forth' his handy work. In the 
moſt inconſiderable, as well as in the moſt il- 
luſtrious works of the Creator, conſummate 
art and deſign appear. There is not a crea- 
ture that moves, nor a vegetable that grows, 


but, when minutely examined, furniſhes 


materials of the higheſt admiration. The 


ſame wiſdom that placed the ſun in the 


centre of the ſyſtem, and arranged the ſe- 
veral planets around him in their order, 


has no leſs ſhown itſelf, in the proviſion 


made for the food and dwelling of every 
bird that roams the air, and every beaſt 
that wanders in the deſert; equally great, 


in the ſmalleſt, and in the moſt magnifi- 


cent objects; in the ſtar, and in the inſect; 


in the elephant, and in the fly; in the beam | 


that ſhines from heaven, and in the -praſs 
that cloaths the ground. Nothing is over- 
looked. Nothing is careleſsly performed. 
Every thing that exiſts, is adapted wirh per- 
tet ſymmetry to the end for which it was 
deſigned. All this infinite variety of par- 

Yor. III. D d ticulars 
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But they are not only the heavens chat SERM. 
erw the. glory of God, and the frm amen. 
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ERM. ticulars muſt have been preſent to the mind 


—.— of the Creator; all beheld with one glance 


of his eye; all fixed and arranged, from 
the beginning, in his great deſign, when 


he formed the heavens and the earth. Juſt- 


ly may we exclaim with the Pſalmiſt, Hor 


excellent, O Lord, is thy name in all the earth! 


How manifold are thy works! In wiſdom baſt 
thou made them all. No man can; find-out tbe 


 avorki/ that God maketh, from the beginning 


Zo ibe end. . Such knowledge 1s tao. wonderful 


for us. it is high; we cannot attain unto it. 


Ibis wifdom diſplayed by the Almighty 
in the creation, was not intended merely to 
gratify curiaſity, and to raiſe wonder. It 
ought to beget profound ſubmiſſion, and 
pious truſt, in every heart. It is not un- 
common for many who ſpeak with rapture 
of creating wiſdom, to he guilty, at the ſame 
time, of arraigning the conduct of Proyi- 
dence. In the ſtructure of the univerſe, 
they confeſs that all is goodly and beauti- 
ful. But in the government of human af- 


fairs, they can ſee nothing but diſorder and 
canfuſion. Have they forgotten, that 


both 
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the ſame author? Have they forgotten, tha. 


he who balanced all the heavenly bodies, 
and adjuſted the proportions and limits of 
nature, is the ſame who hath allotted them 
their condition in the world, who diſtri- 
butes the meaſures of their proſperity and 
adverſity,” and fixes the bounds of their habi- 
tation If their lot appear to them ill ſorted, 
and their condition hard and unequal, let 
them only put the queſtion to their on 
minds, Whether it be moſt probable, that 
the great and wiſe Creator hath erred in 
his diſtribution of human things, or that 
they have erred, in the judgement which 
they form concerning the lot aſſigned" to 


them? Can they believe, that the divine 
Artiſt, after he had contrived and finiſhed 


this earth, the habitation of men, with 
ſuch admirable wiſdom, would then throw 


it out of his hands as a neglected. work; 
would ſuffer the affairs of its inhabitants to 


proceed by chance; and would behold them 
without concern, running into miſrule and 
diſorder? Where were then that anal; 
312... D d 2 ; cy 
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2500 per conduR; which we diſcover in all the 

BER works of nature, and which we cannot but 

aſcribe to a perfect Being: My brother! 

when thy plans are diſappointed, and thy 

heart is ready to deſpair; when virtue 18 

thee; in thoſe moments of diſturbance, look 

earth; and confide, that he who made light 
to ſpring from primæval darkneſs, will make 

| 3 the nt Of 

fuſion of the world. 

Had eb the cath. in im Nags 

of chaos; when the elements lay mixed and 

confuſed ;\when the earth war without form 

and void, and darkneſs was on the face of the 

exp ;. would he have believed, that it was 

preſently to become ſo fair and well order- 

ed a globe as we now behold ; illumined 

with the ſplendor of the ſun, and decorated 

with all the beauty of nature? The ſame 

powerful hand, which perfected the work 
of creation, ſhall, in due time, diſembroil tlie 

pPlüwans of Providence. Of creation, we can 
| Judge more clearly, becaufe it ſtood forth 
9 00 8 at 
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at once; it was perfect from the begins SERIE 
But the courſe of Providence is:progreflive. — 
Time is requi the progreſſion to ad- 
Knee; and before it is finiſhed, we can 
form no judgement, or at leaſt a very imper- 
fett one, concerning it. We muſt wart un- 
til the great æra arrive, when the ſecrets of 
the univerſe ſhall be unfolded; when” the 
divine defigns ſhall be conſummated; when 
Providence fhalf be brought to the fame 
completion which creation has already at- 
tained. Then, we have every reaſon'to'be- 
Heve, that che wiſe Creator ſhall appear in 
the end, to have been the wiſe and juſt ruler 
bf the world. Until chat period come, let 
us be contented and patient; let us faBinit 
and adore. ' Altbongb tbon ſapeſt thou 'foalt 
not ſer Bim, yet judgement ir before bim; there- 
ere, truſt thou in bim. This exhorration 
wil receive more force, when "7 1 2.54 bf 
AI 3447 . . nen 3 
mt; Confder creation as a diſplay of ſu- 
bern een, no Teſs Sin of en nd 
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8ERM. power. It is the communication of num- 
berleſs benefits to all who live, together 
| e exiſtence. Juſtly is the earth faid to 
be full of the goodneſs of the Lord. Through- 
out the whole ſyſtem of things, we behold 
a manifeſt tendency to promote the benefit 
either of the rational, or the animal crea- 
tion. In ſome parts of nature, this tenden- 
cy may be leſs obvious than in others. Ob- 
jects, which to us ſeem uſeleſs, or hurtful, 
may ſometimes occur; and ſtrange it were, 
it in fo vaſt and complicated a ſyſtem, dif- 
ficulties of this kind ſhould not oecaſional- 
ly preſent themſelves to beings, whoſe views 
are ſo narrow and limited as ours. It 1s 
well known, that in proportion as the 
knowledge of nature has increaſed among 
men, theſe difficulties have diminiſhed. Sa- 
tisfactory accounts have been given of ma- 
ny perplexing appearances. Uſeful and 
proper purpoſes have been found to be pro- 
maoted, by objects which were, at 0 
| | | thought unprofitable: or noxious. 


* 


| | EE] Malignant muſt be the mind of that per- 
Re ſon; with a diſtorted eye he muſt have con- 
templated | 
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templated creation, who can ſuſpect, that that 
it is not the production of infinite benigni- 
ty and goodneſs. How many clear marks 
of benevolent intention appear, every where 
around us? What a profuſion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of na- 
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t * RM 


ture? What a magnificent ſpectacle, pre- 


ſented to the view of man? What, | ſupply; | 


contrived for his wants? What a variety of 
_ objects ſet before him, to gratify his ſenſes, 
to employ his underſtanding, to entertain 


his imagination, to cheer and gladden his 


heart! Indeed, the very exiſtence off the 
univerſe is a ſtanding memorial of the 
goodneſs of the Creator. | For nothing ex- 


cept goodneſs could originally prompticreas 


tion. The ſupreme Being, ſelf-exiſtent and 


all- ſufhcient, had no wants which he could 


ſeek to ſupply... No new acceſſion of felici- 
ty or glory was to, reſult to him, from crea- 
tures whom he made. It was goodneſs 
communicating and Pouring, itſelf forth, 
goodneſs delighting to impart happineſs 
in all its forms, which in the beginning 


created tlie heaven and the earth. „Hence, 
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thoſe innumerable orders of living creatures 
with which the earth is peopled-;- from the 


—” lowelt claſs of ſenſitive being, to the high- 


eſt rank of reaſon and intelligence. Where- 
ever there is life, there is ſome degree of 
happineſs; there are enjoyments ſuited to 
the different powers of feeling; and earth, 
and air, and water, are, with magnificent 
liberality, made to teem with hfe.- - - -: 
Let thoſe ſtriking diſplays of creating. 
goodneſs call forth, on our part, reſponſive 
love, gratitude, and veneration. To this 
great Father of all exiſtence. and life, to 
Him who hath raiſed ns up to behold the 


light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts 


which his world prefents, ler our hearts 


fend forth a perpetual hymn of praiſe. 


Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, 
who maketh the morning and the evening 


to rejoice over our heads; . who. openeth hit 


hand, and ſatisfieth the dgſire of | every living 
thing. Let us rejoice, that we are brought 
into a world, which, is the production of 
infinite goodnefs ; : over. which a ſupreme 
e ** ; and where nothing 


happens, 
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happens, that was not planned' and arfats SERM. 


ged, from the beginning, in his decree. 'Con- 
vinced that he hateth not the works which 
he hath made, nor hath brought creatures 
into exiſtence, merely to ſuffer unneceſſary 
pain, let us, even in the midſt of ſorrow; 
receive, with calm ſubmiſſion, whatever he 
is pleaſed to ſend ;- thankfal for what he 
e and ſatisfied, that, without good 
eee he takes — away. 


Air 


Fry in ee are the effects whick 


meditation on the creation of the world 


ought to produce. It preſents ſuch an aſto⸗ 
niſhing conjunction of power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, as cannot be beheld without re- 
ligious veneration. " Accordingly, | among 


all nations of the earth, it has given riſe to 


religious belief and worſhip. \ The moſt 


ignorant and ſavage tribes, when they look- 
ed round on the earth and the ' heavens, 


could not avoid aſcribing their origin to 


ſome inviſible deſigning cauſe, and feeling 
a propenſity to adore; They are; indeed, the 
ene; ama of the Creator's power, 
"Mm 
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AREA M. by which, chiefly, they have been impreſſ- 
\ x ed; and which have introduced into their 
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worſhip ſo many rites of dark ſuperſtition. 
When the uſual courſe of nature ſeemed to 
be interrupted; when loud thunder rolled 
above them in the clouds, or earthquakes 


ſhook the ground, the multitude fell on 
their knees, and, with trembling horror, 


brought forth the bloody ſacrifice to ap- 
peaſe the angry divinity. But it is not in 
thoſe tremendous appearances of power 
merely, that a good and well-inſtruced 
man beholds, the Creator of the world. In 


the conſtant and regular working of his 


hands, in the ſilent operations of his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, ever going on through- 
out nature, he delights to contemplate and 


_ adore him. 3 niet a 
Wis is origi the chief: fruits to be de- 
| tired from that more perfect knowledge of 
the Creator, which is imparted to us by the 
Chriſtian revelation. Impreſſing our minds 
with a juſt ſenſe of all his attributes, as not 
wiſe and great only, but as gracious and 
merciful, let it lead us to vie every object 


of 


— 
— 
— 
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of calm and undiſturbed nature, with a per- 8 5 Ras 
petual reference, to its author. We ſhall _ 


then behold all the ſcenes which the hea- 
vens and the earth preſent, with more reſi- 
ned feelings, and ſublimer emotions, than 
they who regard them ſolely as objects of 
curioſity, or amuſement. Nature will ap- 
pear animated, and enlivened, by the pre- 
ſence of its author. When the ſun riſes 
or ſets in the heavens; when ſpring paints 
the earth, when ſummer ſhines in its glory, 
when autumn pours forth its fruits, or 
winter returns in its awful forms, we ſhall 
view the Creator manifeſting himſelf in his 


works. We ſhall meet his preſence in the 


fields. We ſhall feel his influence in the 
cheering beam. We ſhall hear his voice in 
the wind. We ſhall behold ourſelves every 
vrhere ſurrounded with the glory of that 
univerſal ſpirit, who fills, pervades, and 
upholds all. We ſhall live in the world as 
in a great and auguſt temple; where the 


preſence of the divinity, * inhabits 1 * | 


inſpires devotion. 
Magnificent as the fabric of thi world 


is, 
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i n — R! M. is, it was not, however, intended for per- 
J Petual duration. It was erected as a tem- 
| porary habitation for a race of beings, who, 
after acting there a probationary part, were 
| to be removed into a higher ſtate of exiſt- 
ence. As there was an hour fixed from all 
eternity for its creation, ſo there is an hour 
fixed for its diſſolution; when the heavens 
and the earth ſhall paſs. away, and their 
place ſhall know them no more. The con- 
5 fideration of this great event, as the coun- 
terpart to the work of creation, ſhall be the 
fubject of the following Diſcourfe. 
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But the day of the Lord will come as a wie 

in the night ; in the which the heavens ſhall 

| paſs away with a great noiſe, and the ele- 

ments ſhall melt with fervent heat; the 

earth a iſo, and the works that are there, 
ſhall be burnt up. 


HESE words ins to us an awful SERM: 
* view of the final cataſtrophe of the —_ 
world. Having treated, in the preceding 
Diſcourſe, of the commencement, let us 
now contemplate the cloſe, of all human - 
things. The diſſolution of the material 
ſyſtem is an article of our faith, often allu- 
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SERM. ded to in the Old Teſtament, clearly pre- 
— dicted in the New. It is an article of faith 


ſo far from being incredible, that many 
appearances in nature lead to the belief of 


it. We ſee all terreſtrial ſubſtances chan- 


ging their form. Nothing that conſiſts of 
matter, is formed for perpetual duration. 


Every thing around us, is impaired and 
conſumed by time; waxes old by degrees, 


and tends to decay. There is reaſon, there- 


fore, to beheve, that a ſtructure ſo complex 


as the world muſt be liable to the fame 
law; and ſhall, at ſome period, undergo 
the ſame fate. Through many changes, the 
earth has already paſſed ; many ſhocks it 
has received, and ſtill is often receiving. A 
great portion of what 1s now dry land ap- 
pears, from various tokens, to have been 
once covered with water. | Continents bear 


cob warkbſof having been violently rent, 


and torn aſunder from one another. New 


iflands have riſen from the bottom of the 
ocean; thrown up by the force of ſubter- 


raneous fire. Formidable earthquakes have, 


in divers quarters, ſhaken the globe; and 


at 


* 
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at this hour terrify, with their FER ma- 8 E ER M. 
ny parts of it. Burning mountains have, — 
for ages, been diſcharging torrents of flame; 
and from time to time renew their explo- 
ſions, in various regions. All theſe circum- 
ſtances ſhow, that in the bowels of the 
earth, the inſtruments of its diſſolution are 
formed. To our view, who behold only 
its ſurface, it may appear firm and unſha- 
ken; while its deſtruction is preparing in 
ſecret. The ground on which we tread is 
undermined. Combuſtible materials are 
ſtored. The train is laid. When the mine 
is to ſpring, none of us can foreſee. 
Accuſtomed to behold the courſe of na- 
ture proceeding in regular order, we in- 
dulge, meanwhile, our pleaſures and pur- 
ſuits with full ſecurity; and ſuch awful 
ſcenes as the convulſion of the elements, 
and the diſſolution of the world, are fo- 
reign to our thoughts. Vet, as it is certain 
that ſome generation of men muſt witneſs 
this great cataſtrophe, it is fit and proper 
that we ſhould ſometimes look forward to 
it. Such proſpects may wy indeed, be al- 
luring 
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8ERM. juring to the bulk of men. But they carry 


5 — 4, a grandeur and ſolemnity, which are con- 


— 


df life, it is neceſſary that we be. occaſional- 


Almighty, calling light to ſpring fo 


genial to ſome of the moſt dignified feel- 
ings in our nature; and tend to produce 
elevation of thought. Amidſt the circle of 
levities and follies, of little pleaſures and 


little cares, which fill up the ordinary round 


ly excited to attend to what is ſerious and 
great. Such events as are now to be the 
fabje of our meditation, awake the ſlum- 


bering mind; check the licentiouſneſs f 


idle thought, and bring home our recollec- 
tion to what moſt concerns us, as men and 
Let us think what aſtoniſhment would 
have filled our minds, and what devout e- 


motions would have ſwelled our hearts, if 


we could have been ſpectators of the crea- 


tion of the world; if we had ſeen the earth 


when it aroſe at firſt without form and void, 
and beheld its parts arranged. by-the divine 
word; if we had heard the voide of the- 


14 


the darkneſs that was on the face of the decp? 


45; 
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if we had ſeen the ſun ariſing, for the firſt 8 ER M. 
time, in the eaſt with majeſtic glory; and — 


all nature inſtantly beginning to teem with 
life. This wonderful ſcene, it was impoſ- 


fible that any human eye could behold. It 


was a ſpectacle afforded only to angels, and 


ſuperior ſpirits. But to a ſpectacle no leſs 
aſtoniſhing, the final diſſolution of the 


world, we know there ſhall be many hu- 


man witneſſes, The race of men living in 


that laſt age, ſhall ſee the preſages of the 


approaching fatal day. There ſhall be ions 
in the ſun, as the Scripture informs us, and 


figns in the moon, and flars ; upon the earth, 
diftreſs of nations, with perplexity ; the ſea 
and the waves roaring *. They ſhall clear- 
ly perceive, that univerſal nature is tend- 
ing to ruin. They ſhall feel the globe 


' ſhake; ſhall behold their cities fall; and 


the final conflagration begin to Kindle a. 


round them. —Realiſing then this awful 
ſcene; imagining ourſelves o be areaty | 


ee wed it, let = 
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SEAM. I. CONTEMPLATE the. Supreme Being 
* directing the diflalution, as he directed the 
original formation, of the world. He is 
the great agent in this wonderful tranſac- 
tion. It was by. him foreſeen, It was by 
him intended ; it entered into his plan 
from the moment of creation. This world 
was deſtined from the beginning to fulfil a 
certain period; and then its duration was 
to terminate. Not that it is any pleaſure to 
the Almighty, to diſplay his omnipotence 
in deſtroying the works which he has made; 
but as for wiſe and good purpoſes the earth 
was formed, ſo for wiſe and good. ends * 
is diſſolyed, when the time maſt proper for 
its termination is come. He who, in 
counſels of his Providence, brings about ſo 
many revolutions among mankind ;, who 
changeth the times and the ſeaſons; who rai- 
ſes up empires to rule, in ſucceſſion, among 
the nations, and at his pleaſure, puts an end 
to cheir glory; hath alſo fixed a term for 
the earth itſelf, the ſeat of all human great- 
neſs. He ſaw it meet, that after the pro- 
Wer courſe was finiſhed, which the 
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generations of men were to accompliſh, 8 ERM. 
their preſent habitation ſhould be made to . 


paſs away. Of the ſeaſonableneſs of the 
period when this change ſhould take place, 


no being can judge, except the Lord of the 


univerſe. Theſe are counſels, into which 


it is not ours to penetrate. But amidſt this 
great revolution of nature, our comfort is, 


that it is 2 revolution brought about by 
Him, the meaſures of whoſe government 


are all founded in goodneſs. 


It is called in the text, the day of the Lord; 


a day peculiarly his, as known to him on- 
ly; a day in which he ſhall. appear with 


uncommon: and tremendous: majeſty. But 
though it be the day of the terrors of the 


Lord; yet from theſe terrors, his upright 
and faithful ſubjects ſhall have nothing to 


apprehend. They may remain fafe and 


quiet ſpectators of the threatening ſcene. 
For it is not to be a ſcene of blind confu- 
fon; of univerſal ruin, brought about by 


undeſigning chance. Over the ſhock of 
the elements, and the wreck of nature, 
Eternal Wiſdom preſides. According to its 

E e 2 direction, 
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SERM. direction, the conflagration advances which 


XX. 


is to conſume the earth. Amidſt eve 
convulſion of the world, God ſhall conti- 


nue to be, as he was from the beginning, 


the develling- place of his ſervants to all gene- 
rations. The world may be loſt to them; 

but the ruler of the world is ever the ſame, 

unchangeably good and juſt. This is the 
high tower to which they can fly, and be 

ſafe. - The righteous Lord loveth righteouf- 

neſs; and under every period of his govern- 

mm, Bus countenance beholdeth the n 


I u. Low us aha the iifoloipa of 


the world, as the end of all human glory. 
This earth has been the theatre of many a 
great ſpectacle, and many a high atchieve- 
ment. There, the wiſe have ruled, the 
mighty have fought, and conquerors have 
triumphed. Its ſurface has been covered 
with proud and ſtately cities. Its temples 
and palaces have raiſed their heads to the 
ſkies. Its kings and potentates, glorying 


in their magnificence, have erected pyra- 


mids, conſtructed FOUR founded monu- 
ments, 
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ments, which they imagined were to defy I 
all the aflaults of time. Their: inward Fn” 


thought was, that their houſes were to conti- 
nue for ever, and their awelling-places to all 
generations. Its philoſophers have explored 
the ſecrets of nature; and flattered. them- 
ſelves, that the fame of their diſcoveries 
was to be immortal. Alas! all this was 
no more than a tranſient ſhow. Not only 
the faſbion f the world, but the world it- 
ſelf, paſſeth away. The day cometh, when 
all the glory of this world ſhall be remem- 


bered, only as a dream when one awaketh, 
No longer ſhall the earth exhibit any of 

thoſe ſcenes which now delight our eyes. 
The whole beautiful fabric is thrown down, 


never more to ariſe.” As ſoon as the 45 
ſtroying angel has ſounded the laſt trum- 


pet, the everlaſting mountains fall; the 
foundations of the world are ſhaken; the 
beauties of nature, the decorations 5 art, 


the labours of induſtry, periſh in one com- 


mon flame, The globe itſelf ſhall either 


return into its ancient chaos, without form 
and void: or, like a ſtar fallen from the 


n „ heavens, 
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SERM. . ſhall be effaced from OY univerſe, 
* and its ior ſpall now it no more. 


Tus day of the Lord, it is forerold in 


the text, will come as @ thief in the night ; 


that is, ſudden and unexpected. Mankind, 
notwithſtanding the preſages given them, 
hall continue to che laſt in their wonted 


ſecurity. Our Saviour tells us, that ar in 


the days of Noah before the flood, they were 


eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 


marriage, until the flood came, and took them 
all away ; fo ſhall alſo the coming of the Son of 
man be . How many projects and de- 
ſigns ſhall that day ſuddenly confound ? 
What long-contrived ſchemes of pleaſure 
ſhall it overthrow:? What plans of cunning 
and ambition ſhall it utterly. blaſt ? How 
miſerable they, whom it ſhall, overtake. in 


the midſt of dark conſpiracies, of criminal 


deeds, or profligate pleaſures ? In what 


ſtrong colours as their diſmay painted, hen 
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latibns, as calling to the bills-and mountains 8 E RM. 
65 fall th them ani cover them y Such de- Fg 
| ſcriptions are apt to be confidered as exag- 

* gerated. The impreſſion of thoſe awful 

5 events is weakened by the great diftante of 

=Y time, at which our imagination places 

J them. But have not we had a ſtriking”. 

E image ſet before us, in our own age, of the 

BW _ which the day of the Lord fhall pro- 

duce, by thoſe” partial ruins bf the world, 

2 which the viſitation 6f God has brought on 

© | countties well known, and not removed very 

4 far from ourſelves? When in the midſt of 

| peace, opulenice, and ſecurity, fuddenly the 

| earth was felt by the terrified inhabitants to 

tremble, with violent agitation; below them; 

| when their houſes began to ſhake over their 

| heads, and to overwhelm them with ruins; 
the flood, at the ſame time, to riſe from its 1 
bed, and to ſwell around them; when en- | 
compaſſed with univerſal deſolation, no | 
friend could aid another; no proſpe& of 
eſcape appeared; no place of refuge remain 

ed; how: fimilar were fuch ſcenes of de- 

ruten to the terrors of the laſt day? 
ry n What 
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| SER] M. What fimilar ſenſations of dread, and re- 


wy morſe, and too late repentance, muſt they 


ral deſolation, when the whole animal crea- 


have excited * the guilty and pro- 
„ 

To ſuch formidable 1 of na- 
ture, we, in theſe happy iſlands, through 
the bleſſing of Heaven, are ſtrangers; and 
ſtrangers to them may we long continue 
But however we may eſcape partial ruins 
of the globe, in its general and final ruin, 
we alſo muſt be involved. To us muſt 
come at laſt that awful day, when the fun 
ſhall for the laſt time ariſe, to perform his 
concluding circuit round the world, They 
how bleſt, whom that day ſhall find em- 
ployed 1 in religious acts, or virtuous deeds; 


in the conſcientious diſcharge of the 3 


of life; in the exerciſe of due preparation 
for the concluſion of human things, and for 
appearing. before the great] e of the 
wand! Let us now, | 


III. ConTEMPLATE the ſoul of n man, 2s 
remaining unhurt in the midſt of this gene- 


tion 


4 
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tion periſhes, and the. -whole frame of na- SERM. 


ture falls into ruins. What a high idea 


does this preſent, of the dignity pertaining 
to the rational ſpirit! The world may fall 
back into chaos; but, ſuperior to matter, 


and independent of all the changes of ma- 
terial things, the ſoul continues the ſame: 
When the heavens paſs away with a great 
noiſe, and the elements melt with fervent heat, 
the ſoul of man, ſtamped for immortality, 
retains its ſtate unimpaired; and is capable 
of flouriſhing in undecaying youth and vi- 
gour. Very different indeed the condition 
of human ſpirits is to be, according AS 


their different qualities, have marked, and 


prepared them, for different future man- 


 fions. But for fururity, they are all de- 


ſtined. Exiſtence, ſtill, is theirs. The ca- 


pacity of permanent felicity they all poſ- 


ſeſs ; and, if they enjoy it N it is ins 


to themſelves. 

Here then, let us behold — — is the true 
honour and excellence of man. It conſiſts 
not in his body; which, beautiful or vigo- 
rous as it may now ſeem, is no other than 


- 
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a fabrick of duft, quickly to return to duſt 
again. It' is of from any connec- 
tion he can form with earthly things; which, 
as we have ſeen, ate all dootned to periſh. 


It comifiſts in that thinking part, Which is 


ſifceptible of intellectual improvement and 
moral worth ; which was formed after the 
image of God; ; which'ts capable of perpe⸗ 
tual progreſs in drawing nearer to His na- 
ture; and ſhall partake of the divineeret- 
nity, when time and the world ſhall be no 
more. This! 1s all that 18 reſpectable in man. 
By this alone, he is raiſed above Nr 
ſubſtances, ahd allied to thoſe that are ce 

leſtial and immortal. This part bf our nas 


ture, then, let us eultivare with care; and; 


on its improvement; reſt our felf- Eflimadin! 


If, on the contrary, ſuffering ourſelves to 


be wholly immerſed in matter, plutiged in 


the dregs of ſenſuality, we behäve as if we 


were only made for the body and its ants 
mal pleaſures, how degenerate and baſe do 
we become? & Deſtined to furvive this whble 
material fyſtem, fent forth tb run the race of 
immortality and glory, ſhall we "thus abuſe 

| our 
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our Maker's goodneſs, degrade our origt- SERM. 


nal honour, and fink ourſelves into deſer- 
ved qr ? It nne that, 
IV. WI eres s the diſſolution of 
the world, as the introduction to a greater 
and nobler fyſtem, in the government of 
God. Me, according to his promiſe, look for 
nete heavens and a new earth, wherein dewel.- 
leth ' rightroufneſs . Temporal things are 
now to give place to things eternal. To 
this earthly Habitation is to ſucceed the city 
of the living God. The earth had com- 
pleted the purpoſe for which it was created. 
It had been employed as a theatre, on which 
the human generations were ſucceſſively to 
come forth, and to fulfil their term of trial. 
As long as the period of trial continued, 
much obſcurity was of courſe to cover the 
counſels of Providence. It was appointed, | 
that 4 things ſhould appear as coming alike 
60 all; that the righteous ſhould ſeem of- 
mo negleed by Heaven, nes the wicked be | 
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$ERM. allowed externally to proſper ; in order that 

©... virtue and piety might undergo, a proper 

teſt; that it might be ſhown who were ſin- 

cere adherents to conſcience, and who were 

mere followers of fortune. The day which 

terminates the duration of the world, ter- 
minates all thoſe ſeeming diſorders. The 

time of trial is concluded. The final diſ- 

cximination of characters is made. When 

the righteous go to everlaſting happineſs, 

and the wicked are diſmiſſed into the re- 

gions of puniſhment, the whole myſtery of 

human affairs is unravelled; and the con- 

duct of Providence is juſtified to man. 

Suited to a condition of trial was the dare 

and form of the world, which we now in- 

habit. It was not deſigned to be a manſion 

for innocent and happy ſpirits; but a dwell- 

ing for creatures of fallen nature, and of 

mixed characters. Hence, thoſe mixtures 

of pleaſure and pain, of diſorder and beau- 

ty, with which it abounds. Hence, ſome 

regions of, the earth, preſenting gay and 

pleaſing ſcenes ; others, exhibiting nothing 

but r and deformity; the face of 


nature, 
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nature, ſometimes brightened by a ſerene 


atmoſphere, and a ſplendid ſun ; ſometimes 
disfigured by jarring elements, and over- 
caſt with troubled ſkies. But far unlike 


24h 


SERM. 


XX. 
—.— 


ſhall be the everlaſting habitations of the 


juſt: Though how chey are formed, or 
what objects they contain, is not given us 
now to conceive; nor, in all probability, 
would our faculties be equal to the con- 
ception. The emblematical deſeriptions of 
them in Scripture, are calculated to excite 
high ideas of magnificence and glory. This 


dne particular we know with certainty, that 


therein dwelleth righteouſneſs ; that is, com- 


plete virtue and eternal order; and where- 


ever theſe are found, the moſt perfect 
ſources are opened of joy and bliſs. This 
earth was never intended for more than the 
outer court, the porch, through which the 
righteous were to paſs into the temple and 
ſanctuary of the Divinity. hen that which 
is perfect is come, that which f ts in yy oy be 
done n. 


Tun inference which follows Bu has 
has 
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8 has been ſaid on this ſubject, cannot bs ſo 
Ks. 4 well expreſſed as in the words of the Apoſtle, 
in the verſe immediately following the text; 
ſceing that all theſe things ſhall- be di ſolved, 
what manner of perſons 'ought wwe to be in all 
holy converſation and godlingſi? A not 
the important diſcoveries which have been 
made to us, of the deſigns of the Almighty, 
and of the deſtiny of man, to exalt our ſen- 
timents, and to purity our life from what 
is vitious or vain? While we purſue the 
buſineſs and cares of our preſent ſtation, 
and partake of the innocent pleaſures which 
the world affords, let us maintain that dig- 
nity of character, which becomes immortal 
beings; let us act with that circumſpection, 
which becomes thoſe who know they are 
ſoon to ſtand: before the judgement · ſeat of 
the Son of God: In a word, let us ſtudy to 
be what we would wiſh: to be found, if to 
us the day of the Lord ſhould come. 
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I xNow it will occur, that the proſpect of 
that day cannot be expected to have much 
influence on the preſent age. The events 
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of which 1 have treated, muſt needs, it wil 8 E EY 
be ſaid, belong to ſome future race of men. 
Many prophecies yet remain to be fulfilled. 
Many preparatory events muſt take place, 
before the world is ripe for final judgement. 
Whether this be the caſe or not, none 
af us with certainty ænow.— But allow me 
49 remind you, that to each of us, an event 
is approaching, and nor far diſtant, which 
ſhall prove of the ſame effect, with the co- 
ming of the day of the Lord. The day of 
death is, to every individual, the ſame as 
the day of the diſſolution of the world. 
The ſun. may continue to ſhine; but to 
them who are laid in the grave, his light is 
finally extinguiſhed. The world may re- 
main active, buſy, and noiſy; but to them, 
all is ſilence. The voice which gives the 
mandate, Return again to your duſt, is the 
lame with the ſound of the laſt trumpet. 
Death fixes the doom of every one, finally 
| and irrevocably. This ſurely. is an event 
which none of us can remove in our 
thoughts to a remote age. To-morrow, 
ee the fatal mandate may be iſ 
„. ſued. 
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het} u. ſued. Watch therefore ; be ſober and vigi- 
ax; ye know not at what wour the Son of 
Man cometh. 


HavinG now treated both of the crea- 
| tion and diſſolution of the world, I cannot 
conclude, without calling your thoughts to 
the magnificent view, which theſe events 
| give us, of the kingdom -and dominion of 
K the Almighty. With reverence we con- 
| template his hand in the ſignal diſpenſa- 
| tions of Providence among men; deciding 
the fate of battles; raiſing up, or overthrow- 
ing empires ; caſting down the proud, and 
lifting the low from the duſt. But what 
are ſuch occurrences to the power and wiſ- 
ED dom, which He diſplays in the higher re- 
| volutions of the univerſe; by his word, 
| forming, or diſſolving worlds; at his plea- 
ſure, tranſplanting his creatures from one 
TY world to another; that he may carry on 
'S "new plans of wiſdom and goodneſs, and 
= fill all ſpace with the wonders of creation 
| , «Succeſlive generations of men have ariſen 
to poſleſs the earth. By turns they have 
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paſſed away, and gone into regions un- 8 * 
known. Us he hath raiſed up, to OCCUPY ß 
their room. We too ſhall ſhortly diſappear. 42: | 
But human, exiſtence never periſhes. Life. EE 
only changes its form, and is renewed. 
Creation is ever filling, but never full. | 
When the whole intended courſe of the 1 | 
nerations of men ſhall be finiſhed, then, as | 
a ſhepherd leads his flock from one paſture 
to another, ſo the great Creator leads f forth 
the ſouls which he has made, into new and 
prepared abodes of life. They go from this 
earth to a new earth, and new heavens; 
and ſtill they remove, only from one pro- 
vince of the divine dominion to another. 
Amidſt all thoſe changes of nature, the great 
Ruler himſelf remains, without variableneſs 
or ſhadow of turning. To him, theſe fucceſ- 
tive revolutions of being are but as ye/terday 
when it is paſt. From his eternal throne, he 
beholds worlds riſing and paſling away; 
meaſures out, to the creatures who inhabit 
them, powers and faculties ſuited to their 
ſtate ; and diſtributes among them rewards 
and puniſhments, proportioned to their ac- | 
Vor. . „ tions. 
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SE RM. tion. What an aſtoniſhing view do fuch 

IE meditations afford of the kin gdom of God; 
infinite in its extent 5 everlaſting in its PRs 
ration; exhibiting, 'in every period, the 
reign of perfect righteduſneſs and wifdom ! 
Who' by ſearching can find out God? who can 
find out the Almighty to perfection? Great 
and mur vellous are all thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ! ' Fuft and true are all thy wayr, 


| thou King of ſaints Fe 
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